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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little Compendium having passed the ordeal of 
^ four very considerable impressions, the editor con« 
ceives, that he may, without vanity, consider it as es* 
tablished in the public favour. The present. edition 
has undergone a complete revision, and will be found 
to contain ^veral valuable additions. Since it was 
committed to the press, an act has passed the I^sla- 
ture, making the destruction of game in the night an 
offence punishable by transportation; and, from the 
Report of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to enquire into the Game Laws, 
it would seem as if some further change, of a very 
important nature, was about to take place in those 
laws. In France, every species of game is private 
property ; and the editor is not without his fears, 
that an attempt will shortly be made to confine these 
fet€t wAikfCi^ these beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air, within the same narrow pale of meum and /titim. 
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even in this our jusdy boasted land of freedom. 
Whatever may be the changes in this respect, the 
editor will observe them with care, and accurately 
detail them, whenever a further impression of this 
work shall be called for by the public. 
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SHOOTER^S GUIDE, &c. 



ABSTRACT OF THE GAME LAWS. 

Of the origin and progresa of the laws reUting to 
Gamb., the most rapid viewthat we could take would 
necessarily lead us into coosidenyble discussion; the 
history of ail countries abounding inor« or less 
with regulations connected witfi th^ pleasures of the 
chase, i shall not, however^ detain the Sportsman 
from the more profitable account of i>hings A$ 
THET A£E^ by entering into a^y detail of thinq9 
AS THBY WBRBy butshall at once present him with 
a practical Abridgement of our own Gaai£ Laws ; 
begimiii^ with what very naturally first .presents it* 
self to the mind, viz. 

The Qua^catiim, 

Which, in the legal sense of the. word, means pfo^ 
perty to a certain amount, and which is thus particu* 
lady specified in £2 8c 23 Charies II. c« 2^ ^^ Any 
p^son or persons, not having lands of inbc^oce or 
freehold property^ in his ovm or his wi^'s right, of 
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the clear annual value of 100{. ; or leasehold property 
for life^ or a term of 99 years or longer, of the clear 
yearly value of 150/. [that is, assessed to that amount, 
and clqpr of mortgage or other incumbrance J are de- 
clared ineli|[iUe to have or keep for themselveB or 
ANY OTHER PERSON, guns, bows, grey- 
hounds, setting-dogs, ferrets, lurchers, nets, hare- 
pipes, gins, snares, or other engmes for the taking or 
killing rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, or other 
game." This statute is merely prohibitory, and does 
not subject the party to any pecuniary penalty, but 
merely authorizes the seizure of the dogs and engines. 
But by the act of the 5tii of Anne, c. 14, any person 
guilty of an infraction of this law is liable to a penal- 
ty of 5/., one half of which sum is to be given to the 
informer, and the other half to the poor of the parish, 
to be levied by distress under the warrant of a justice 
of the peace; and for want of distress, the offender 
taay be sent to die house of correction for three 
mondis for the first oflfence, and for every subsequent 
offence four months. Ilie qualification of Giarles II. 
and the peofdty of Anne are the modem practice, 
and may be summed up in a few words thus-.r— 
Pursuing or killing game widioutthe recited qualifi- 
cations, subjects the offender to a penalty of 51. (sup* 
posing him to have a certificate; if he has^ no certi- 
ficate, he is liable to an additional penalty of ^.) 
And by 9 Anne, c. 25. s. S| a disqualified person is 
liabte to the same pemdfy forhaving jgaine in bis 
possession, unless it is ticketed by a qualified person* 
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QualificatioQy ia a legal seoae, was knowo firior to 
the time of Charles II* In the retgn o£ Richaid 11. 
It was 40s. per %nnmn ; Jasies I. advanced it to 10/. 
These statii|es have never been formally repealed, 
but the act of Charles II. rendering diem a dead 
letter, they merit no further observation; 

However, it will be requiate to notice some ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of qualification ; for by 
^ same statute of Charles, the following are quali^ 
fied from Uie circumstances of their birth, though 
^ey may possess no property, whatever, yie« the son 
and heir-apparent of an esquire, or other persons of 
bigher degree. Esquires, according to law, are the 
jour esquires of the king's b^dyf 4it y<Minger sons of 
noblemen and their male heirs for ever;, the eldest 
sons of baronets, knights of the Bath, and knights 
bichelors^ and their heirs male in the right line. 
Persons of higher degree than esquires, are docton 
in the three learned professions, seijeants at law, and 
i^olonds. It has been asserted, that subaltern offi* 
cersy whose names appear in their commissions, with 
an esqui/ne atlacheri to them, are tho'efore c^sqnires 
iltrictly speaking; however, I am of opinion that 
Aey m^ esquines by courtesy only, not in the legal 
sense of the word. A justice is an esquire as long 
only as he continues in the commission of the peace. 
But marie the paradox — Neither esquires, nor any of 
these persons of higher di^gree, are qualified td kill 
game, uniem Aiey hatetlie rnqtsEsite prop«fij4 wliilst 

, b2 
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or destroy, any dogs, nets, engines, 8cc. as before 
expressed. 

The 1st of James L c. 27, inflicts a penalty of 
^05. (to the poor), or three months' imprisonment, 
as well as two sureties in SOL each, for shooting or 
destroying game. And the possession of game, by 
Will, and Mary, c. 2S, s. 3, subjects an unqualified 
possessor to an imprisonment of not more than one 
month, nor less than ten days, and to be whipped 
and kept to hard labour. 

I <baTe yet to notice the most illiberal as well as the 
most curious part of the Statutes that relate to quali^ 
fication. The act last mentioned (4 8c 5 Will, and 
Mary) specifies, that if any inferior tradesman (what- 
ever property he may possess), apprentice, or t4her 
£ssohAte person, shall hunt, hawk, fish, or fowl, 
'sucii persons may be sued for «^|fti/ trespass, the first 
time jse comes on any person's ground, and if found 
guilty, must pay the full costs ofsmt.'^See the ar- 
ticle " Trespass,'' 

Inferior tradesman is a term which at this period 
certainly conveys no definite idea: it nevertheless 
shows the spirit of the times, and exhibits the admi- 
nistration of the Royal Revolutionist in no very fii^ 
vourable light. This ridiculous statute, as well as that 
above relating to imprisonment and whipping, may 
indeed be said to sleep on the shelf; but it is not so 
much from the forbearing disposition of strict garnet 
preservers, as from the very honourable judicial faos- 
iilrty' which the modem bench has almost uniformly 
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maoiCedtod against the frivolous and vexatious en- 
forcement of those parts of the Game Laws^ which 
are in $reet contradiction to common sense, as well, 
as to the i^eceived notions of justice. 

A Gamekeeper. 

The £3d of Car. IL c. 25, s. % audiorisefi lords of 
manors w odier royalties, not tmder the degree of an 
esquire, to appoint gamekeepers within their manors 
or royalties, to take and seize all guns, bows, grey* 
hounds, s6ttiQg-3ogB, lurchers, &c. ferrets, trammels, 
nets, engines, Qlc. for the purpose of taking and 
killing game. This act merely empowers game*, 
keepers to use means to prevent the ill^al destrnc* 
tion of game ; but tthe 5th of Anne, c. 14, s. 4, en* 
ables these gamekeepers to kill game upon the piaoor 
for wfakh they are deputed, for the use of their ans- 
ter. Sdiliiig game, however, without the consent of 
die lord or lady of the manor, subjects the keeper to 
an imprisonmaM: in the house of coitection £sr three 
montbsi 

' The 9th of Anne, c. 25, prevents the appointment 
of more Ihan one gamekeeper to one oianorj^ though 
prior to diis period the number waa nnlinnted. 
The act also enjoins that the npime of the person np*. 
pointed shall be r^patered with the clerk of tb«f 
peace of the county, and a certificate granted on the 
payment of one shiUing, and to the neglect of such 
registers, a penalty of 5L is attached. This, again, 
is rendered null by 85 Geo. lU. c* 5, s. 2, which 
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enacts^ that the deputation of a ganiekeeper shall be 
registered with the clerk of the peace, and a certifi* 
cate obtained of such registry, under a penalty of £0/. 
Gamekeepers of the royal family are exempt from 
this, and the royal family themselves procure no cer- 
tificate. The following is the form of a Game- 
keeper's Deputation : 

^' Know all men by these presents, that I, A. B« 

of > » , in the county of — — , lord of the 

manor of — — , in the same county^ have do- 
^linated, deputed, authorised^ and ^appointed, and 
by these presents do nominate^ depute, authorise, 

and appoint , of , to be gamekeeper. of 

and within my said manor of- , with full power, 

licence, and authority, to pursue, :take^ and kill any 
hare, pheasant, partridge,, or other game whatsoever,, 

in and upon my said manor of — , for my sol^ 

and immediate use and benefit : and also to take and 
seize all such guns, bows, greyhounds, qetting-dpgs, 
lurchers, or other dogs, ferrets, tr^nuppelsi low-bellsj, 
hays, or other nets, hare-pipes> snares, or other en- 
gines, fpr the pursuing, taking, or killing <^f hafes, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges, or other game> as shall 
be used within the precinct? of my said, manor, )by 
any person or persons who by law are prohibited to 
keep or use the same. In witness whereof I have 

hereunto set my hand and seal this — day of ^ 

'' : . j(SeaL) 

. ^' Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
" , of .. aforesaid." 
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It is the duty of a gamekeeper to carry his deputa- 
lH>n as well as bis certificate with him, as without one 
pr other of these he caunot legally demand the name or 
certificate of any other person ; and^ with them, his 
power in this respect ceases the moment he sets hia^ 
foot oflf his own manor. 

If, however, a gamekeeper be qualified in his own 
right, he has no occasion to enter bis deputation* 
But a keeper is not authorised^ by any statute, to 
seize game which he may find in the possession of 
poachers even on his own manor, though it is lawful 
for bim to take their dogs, nets, or other implements. 
Also, gamekeepers, if found, killing game off the 
manors for wbicb they are appmnted, are liable ta 
the same penalties as unqimlified persons. The only 
difference, i^ this case, between them is, that a 
gamekeeper's gun and dogs are not seizable ; while 
tbqse of an unquali^d person may be taken. 

M. 9 & 3. Rogers v. C«r^er.— The phintiff, 
Rogers, brought an action against the defendant, 
being a justice of the peace, fpr .taking the plaintiff's 
gun. After a verdict for the plaii^tiff, a new trial 
was moved for. The case was^ the pl^jnttff, being a 
gamekeeper within the manor of Ringwood,.in beat- 
ing for game within. the said manor, sprmig a covey , 
of partrM%e8, wbicb be sbot ^t within the said manor. 
Xbey took a secbnd flight, apd be pursued them out 
of the manor, «but coul4.nQt. find them« As he wa^ , 
returning, be was met by; the. defendant about three 
quarter of a mile dist^t , from the. manor of Rin^7< 
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woody who sliced him if be had a qualification. Tlie 
plaintiff answered, I have a deputation from the lori 
of the manor of Riogwood. The defendant repliedy 
You are now out of that manor, and demanded his 
gun, and took it from him. The defendant did not 
shoot out of the manor, but was three quarters of a 
mile out of the manor with his gun and dog, with 
an intention of shooting at game.' By the Court:— 
Itie question is, whether the justice had a right to 
take the plaintiff's gun from him, whilst he was 
sporting for the purpose of killing game out of the 
manor of Ring wood ? And we are all of ppinion he 
had no such right. If he had killed game where 
he was not a gamekeeper, he might have been con- 
victed in the penalty of fire pounds ; but he was 
entitled to keep and have dogs, guns, and nets, any-^ 
where, and a gamekeeper's gun cannot be seized 
either in going to or returning fr«m the manor, or in 
any other place ; and if gamekeepers were plermitted 
to seize one another's guns, it would create a kind of 
border war amongst them. — And the rule to show 
cause why there should not be a new trial was dis- 
charged. 2 Wibofif S87« 

However, though there is no legal authority >j^ 
seizing the gun, 8cc. of a gamekeeper, he is liable^ 
should he be seen beating only for game on another 
manor, to the penalty of SOZ. for havii^ no certifr- 
cate, and also to ^L more as being tiisqualified. 

By 48 Geo. III. c. 23, lords of manors are enabled 
to appoint and depute any person whatever as game* 
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keeper, itriiedier .actiiq^ in that capacity to any other 
pepson or not, or the servant of any other person, 
qualified or unqualified, to kill game within a speci- 
fied maBor for his own use, or for the use of any 
other person or persoss to be specified in such ap» 
pointment or deputation, whether qualified or not ; 
nor is it necessary such person should be eoteved or 
paid for as the aiale servant of the lord who thus 
gives the , deputation : and gamekeepers thus ap» 
poinUd are to have the same rights and privileges 
as if they were legally qualified and appointed as 
gamekeepeia to ifae lord of such manors, under any 
kwsin forae ffior to the passing of thisact 

On. the appointment of a new gamekeeper, a new 
eertificale need not be taken out ; but the name «ad 
j^ace of abode of fiat new keeper nmst be endorsed 
on the oU certificate by the clerk to the coramis^- 
doners of die district, or the penalties of the statute 
will be incurred. 

. With respect to the appointment af a gamekeeper, 
it appears from Sd Car. U. c 26, s. 2, that lords of 
manorsorodier royalties, n^i wider tkt degree of an 
esjiore, may appoint gamekeepem: fmn wbich it is 
]nMiisst,.thatpefaons under Aatdq;!^ have no legal 
Qf^t to depHte.or iqppoint, and that, gamekeepers so 
appoinled are liable to die penalties abow m»» 
tioned. Yet of such illegally appointed keepem, dte 
Munbtr is veiy gnat 

Gam^keqierSi generally speakingy possess Mhi|^ 
notioiia «f honour or honesty 4Mn i* naoeasaiy t» 
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escape tbe puaishment of the law. It freqneotly 
happens that a notorious poacher, whom the utmost 
Tigilance of the neighbouring lord of the manor 
could not prevent from destroying game, is made 
gamekeeper ; it is a dernier resort. Though a no- 
torious poacher, a robber of hen-roosts, a nightly de^ 
predator — ^n fact, a vagabond whom every decentper*^ 
son shuns, he is deemed to possess tbe requisite qua- 
lities for a gamekeeper ! A fellow of this description, 
backed, by an overbearing, and tyrannical lord, be* - 
comes the pest of the ne^hbourhood; he enters the 
cottages of the poor, without any wairant (wett 
knowing that the dread of his master's power,, and the 
length oi his purse, are sufficient to deter them irem 
attempting tp punish him for such outnige<ms vio>» 
knee),. and seises their guns, tboi^h the bare keeping 
of such an instmmfiQt by any person is just and legal ^ 
and commits vexatious depredations in every possible 
form. Nor does he refrain from molesting those 
whose circumstances in life are sufficient to enable 
them to pay for. a. game certificate, and. who^wca^ 
sionally take the diversion of shooting.. It is true^lm 
daces not break into their houses aad^sfteal. their fowJn 
V3g*pi^e, or. personally assault them; but flhoaU 
they^ with a gun in their hand, mecely look.overiha 
hedge which sorrouods his masters .manor, they am 
9ued for trespass or tried for qiialificatiotr; aid.tbe 
angry lord on this occasion pursues the systeili of 
spending 3Q0/« to put the defendiMit to.the.Qxpcms^ of 
SO/. It often happens^ therefore, that. a. man wiU 
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nibmif to pay &h on the acore of non-qiudiiicationy 
rether than be involved in a sait^ which, from the- 
mod^n practice of the law^ must be attended with a 
much heavier expense* 

But selecting' men of loose character for game* 
l^eeperSy defeats the very purpose it was meant to 
promote.' It is done oh the princij^ of setting one 
thief to catch another; yet it generally happens that 
an uacbBrstanding takes place between die gamekeeper 
and poacher ; the manor is thus securely phmdeied, 
and tte spoil divided* between the parties. Abo, 
giving a keeper low wages^ defeats the purpose for 
uAiefa h^ was appointed* I will suppose him (and 
theue are, perkips, many of this description) to be an 
honeat.man ; if he is a nngle man, it is possible be 
may ban^lysuppfirt. himself on his wages; butif, ar 
ia ftcsqaentiy the case, he has a wtfe and children, 
-haw. is be. to maintain them with dOf. a year ? and. 
30/. a year is considered as high pay for a game^ 
keeper* Tbe fact is^ he- canned see hie iunily starve, 
and be' is coasequentiy driven to seek further pecu- 
niary aid; and what aid presents itself so rtiadily a» 
tfaat: arinqg from the sde of game? It is thus tber 
i«tBg»*i:oa«bc8. procure a regular stipply of game, 
wiridi {finds itr>way securely to the poultefers' diops, 
dp lo..tkoibanea of pivate individuals, i. do not 
meaniJto isa^ tba^lwepers engross the whole supply <>f 
(be fame-market; Ike regidar and professed poadier 
comes in- for hisehare; and by these means as abun* 
danoe.ts oltaiiiadtv^Mah woadd astaiiflb your lords ol 
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maitorsy who retort to sack strict ^nd «ven illegal 
Bftttns for the preioiaition of game* Id almost 
evety town in the IdngiotQ, th^e ate receiviag-boitfea 
whence game is distributed, if not as publicly as beef 
from a botcher's sbop^ at least with ss welUregnlated 
a certainly. There are many very respectable personsir 
wbo^ from revenge at being debarred with such liti- 
giobs setferify from enjoying the diYecsion of shoot*, 
iqg^ eontrtve to be sttf^ied with abundance of game^ 
^m eidier keepers or poachers^ and in such a way. 
as to Tender the implication of either psvty no easy 
taska As the priee to be given is imdessloody an out- 
bualdingy back window, or other place which can be 
apimxaGhed unseen^ is fixed on as a point of contact^ 
Wf ia other words, as the place for depositing tlie 
marlKtaUe commodity, and receiving the valne of it 
Tbcare the money is left in the evening for as muck 
game m> is wMited, and in the morning it is fowd 
that the interchange has taken place. 

There is another very strong imd banrfnl lure ta^ 
hibiled to die view of a ke^er, which tibe smattness 
of his attpend taiders idmost resislless : I mean this, 
psnal^ of 51. inflicted on a disqualified pemcm for 
bnsttTic or shooting game, whidi is divided between 
the poor of the parish and the informer* A fitigtons 
garae-presener never fidb to impress on the min4 of' 
his keeper this reward of his vigilaace : and Ihe nn^ 
pnndpled or hoogry hireling watches for his ptnjr 
with the keemess of a wolf, ready either by matter of 
fiK^t^ or £nr*feMied conalniction^ to < aeiBa h» victim. 
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The faw however is not fiiirlypnictised in this case; 
it awards half die penalty to the i/^ormtr : now the 
statute does not sufer theinfcmer to be the mtneu ; 
tt> obviate which, the lord's attorney's clerk freqoendy 
beooBMS the inronneri pr^ formi^ to enaUe the 
keeper (the mtftm), tb obtam fifty shillings. — ^What 
a temptation to peijuiy ! 

I shall condode this article widi a few cases 
wluch will iihutrate c^laiD points of a gamekeepei^s 
aaihofity, as well as the practice of the courts of law. 
The following caane oo before ^e commiasioners 
of the assessed tax act lor die division of St Albaasy 
in, die year .181!2. A servant of die Hon« and Rev. 
W. Capel, vicar of Watford, mfamed i^ainst HoU 
liogsheadi Cartet, and Wilson, three keepers, ap- 
pointed by the earl of Essex, for the aMmors of W^ 
toMf Bushy, and PlirkslHirf> charging then widi 
having inoorred penalties of 2M. each, for using a 
gun for the purpose of kSling game widiottt having 
procured such certifieate as is -directed by dke 46di 
of his present! Majesty. The Rev. Mr. Capel was 
hiasself the only witness to substantiate the charges, 
and he swore that he ^saw Holbigshead, on^ die 17tk 
of Septenfber, shooting on the manor of Watford. 
On ptodueing the certificate tw 1811, it appeared to 
be granted for die manor (rf-Cashio, aldiough that 
granted to Mm in 1810 was for die manor of WwU 
ford ; and it was contended to be a mere clerical 
ttiistflike, in iasertbg th^ word Casbio instead of Wat- 
ford. Howev^, die comgttssione» thought ^m- 
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selves bound to convkt. The Rev. Mr. Capel thea 
swore be ssw Carter (who was gamekeeper for 
Bv^j); in company with HolKngshead, on the es- 
tate q{ W. Soitth; esq. io the manor of Cashio, on 
the. £8th of September ; that he saw both shoot; and 
one burd fall.. Mr. Smith was called on the part of 
Carter; who said he had asked the favour of die earl 
of JSss^x to. send, his gamekeepers to shoot him a 
bince of birds on Ms own land; d»t they bad done 
sp; and aent him the birds. Nevertheless; the com* 
miaaioBers convicted Carter. The Rev. Mr. "Capel 
then swore jtbat; while in conversation with the earl 
of Clarandon; he saw Wilson come out of a wood in 
the manor of Cashioy with a gun in bis hand, but that 
he had no dog; nor did he seem to be. beating for 
g^e. : This mformation was dismissed by the com-* 
mi^ionerS; who also mitigated the penalties in the 
two former cases to 102. each. This very clearly 
proveS; that a keeper is no way authorised to kiH 
game out of the manor for which he is deputed* 
In fact; he is liable; not only to the penalty of 
20/, i<xr having no certificate; but also of 5l* a^. being 
unqualified, Nothing is more common than for. a 
keeper to shoot on a manor for which he is not det 
{Hited; belonging to his master perhaps ; whicl). wiU^ 
however^ notspreen him fr^m the penalty. Sports^ 
men should pay attention to this circumstance^ in or* 
fler to check the insolence of gamekeepers. 

The foUowii)g question was lately put to the board 
of. taxes : — << Whether oiie game certifieate will be 
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sufficient for more than one dqnitalftH, or whether 
as many certificates as there are minors named must 
be taken oat: and also, whether the certififate should 
be taken oat fiohere the manor is situate, or where the 
keq>er resides f The conmissioDers returned the 
followii^ answer:— A deputation to the same per- 
son, though for several manors, requires but one cer* 
tificate, which certificate must be taken out by the 
nmster, where the master resides,. if paid for by the 
masler ; and by the keeper, where the keeper resides, 
if. paid for by the keopen 

. . ffefie y. Lord Cawd&n* 

This was an action to recover the value of- two 
sporting-dogs. Mr. Garrdw staled the case. In 
August 1806, as* the pitotiff was going with his dogs 
on a shootiog-excttrsion, he passed near lord Caw* 
dbn's house at Golden-grove ; his luggage got loose, 
and in the delay of secunng it, his dogs scattered 
diemselves through the fields in pursuit of hares. In 
a few mnHites the report of fire-arms was heard/ and 
the plantiff found that two of his dogs had been shot 
by tlie keeper, in obedience to the general ordexs of 
his master to that dfect. A cmrespondence tsook 
j^ce. between the parties^ in which the defendant 
declined giving the plaintiff any satisfaction. Lord 
£^enborough observed, that the general order for 
shooting the dogs that might trespass, was aitogelher 
wifust^ble and illegal; diat the question for die 
jury to consider was, not what value m^ht n&minaUy 
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be attached to die dogs, as being favourites, but what 
was their real value; and taking that considentaoa 
for their guide^ he thou^ they should give the 
phmtiff a tiberal compeosation. The jury returned 
a TiBrdict, One hundredpmtnds damages* 

A second action between the said parties for & 
Mmilar loss took plac^ in 1809 :^t was damagea on 
account of the defendant's keeper havii^ shpt and 
killed the plantiff's dog ^*<-4he plea was^ '' that tlwi 
defendanti lord Cawdon^ was Imrd of a manor at IUd« 
welly, in the county of CaroMrtken, and that the 
other defendant was his lordship's gamekeeper:*—* 
that the plaintiff's dog came upon diat manor and 
was. foUowing a liar^ and migkf ikmk ^MmI there have: 
killed the said hare ;. that die gamekeeper Aat tbe^. 
dogi ilait'wi^ lawful for him to do.'^ Tothisple^ 
there W9S a deoaurrer* lidrd EUeabprougfa, by wig^ 
4^ showing the absurdity of the plea, aaid^ — *^ I think 
the plea does not justify the kiUing by the giuEer 
keep^ ; is it to be endured that a man's dog^ or aoy^ 
0ther animal,, shall be shot because he f<dlow$ is bei^« 
without statilig in the justificatiori of kiUiag thct 
dog, that ft was neoessary to kill it ; or that the dgg 
belonged to an unqualified person, and was pursiiiiag 
gpiH^ unlawfully r^// thi$, or some of this, wa& 
surely necessary to be stated* If there be ^^prea^ent, 
for s^<;h a plea as thi^^ it is bl precedent aj^usI; com- 
mon reasoning and cofnao^.^en^^, and the sooiier k 
is overturned tbe better/' Judg^nifor the plain^ 

tiff: 
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Somerset Assises, 1814. — Comer v. Champneys. 

This was an action bro<4;ht MigmBt T. S. Champ* 
jneys, etq. and his gamekeeper, Ralph Crozier, ^ 
shooting the plaintiff's greyhound; which waa prowd 
by seveml sporting gentlemen to be of such exjg^r^ 
diDBrj value, thai had it been their own, tb^y wonld 
not havetafcen fifty, or even one hundred guineas for 
her. — This action was att^npted to be justified by 
Mr. Champneys having caused boards to be put on 
the outnd^ of his groiuids, sipec^^yiag that dog9 found, 
thec^ would be shot : but the ju^e was clearly xtf 
opinbi^ that such notice could not justify them in 
shooting the greyhound; and directed the jury to find 
a verdict for the plaintiff to the fiilliralue of the grey^ 
hounc^ and th^ aocordin^ly retisned a verdict for the 
plaintiff^-^Damages 502» 

Dog-Spears. — Dean v. Sir William Clayton, Bt 
This was an action tried at the assizes at Oxford, in 
1814, to mcoYPer ^ vahie of a dc^, killed by means 
of a dog-spear, in a wood called the Moor Wood^ 
the property of sir William Clayton, hart This 
wood, which is near six miles in circumference, and 
is situated on the confines of Oxfordshire and Buck« 
ini^mshire, has for upwards <rf seven years past 
been converted into an enormous game-preserve by 
the owner, whose estate it joins for about one mile 
and a half only, afterwards abutting, for a space ex* 
ceeding four miles- more, on the lands of different 
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proprietors, in both the counties before mentioned^ 
to the great loss and injury of the farmers of those 
lands. The destruction Gommitted by the immense 
number of wild; animals .to which so large a wood af^ 
forded protection, became so serious a grievance, that 
one farmer, Mr. Benjamin StaII\;^*ood, of Becking, 
actually renounced his farm ; and his landlord, Mr. 
Johnson, together widi Mr. Copestake Townsen<¥, 
the landlord of another farm adjoining, called Finnic 
more, published an invitation im the newspapers to 
all quali^ed persons to sport upon their estates. 
This, however, did not aiFord an adequate remedy for 
the evil ; .be<iause the different keepers belonging t6 
this vast preserve, made it their constant practice 
every morning, belore sun- rise (Sundays only ex^ 
eepted), to drive all the game from the adjoining 
grounds into the preserve, and then to fix their dogf> 
spikes in all the tracts by ^hich the game entered 
the wood ; so that if any sportsmen arrived after- 
wards, little- or no game was to be found on the 
grounds contiguous to this vast wood, althougli tli^ 
produce of those grounds was constantly eaten up by 
.them; md if> unfortunately, these sportsmen started 
a solitary animal, it was sure to take to this, well- 
known asylum, and the dog by which it was pursued 
was as certain of being destroyed by the* sharp spikes 
which guarded every inleb' - 

The first pcnon examined- ^as the Rev. Mr. Tur- 
ner, of Great Marlow, to prove* the killitig. of the 
dog. He deposed tha( he went with the plaintiff, 
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Mr. DeaD, to shoot/ on Knoiniore Vzrm, by leave 
of Mr. TowQsead; that id Finidinore Wood they 
started a hare, which took directly into the Moor 
Wood; and that die only boundary between the two 
woods was a shallow ditch. Mr. Dean^s dog pursued 
the .hare^ and was soon caught upon a dog-spear, 
wfaidi entered his bieast; on beiiq^ drawn off the 
spear he instantly died. A plan of the, wood was 
ekfaibited to the court, by which it appeared to be in- 
tersected with roads in different directions : also the 
fatal spear itself was produced ; the sight of which 
made a sensible imt>ression on both the judge and 
the jury. It was confessed to be a very formidable 
instrument of destruction either to man or beast, and 
it was proved that several of these spears were placed 
close to the foot-paths frequented by men, women, 
and children likewise. — Stevens, die blacksmith, 
who made the. spears, was then examined : he posi- 
tively swore that he did not know what use they 
were made for i that he did not think ar Wfih»im 
Ckyton knew any thing about them; that JosejA 
Webb, a farm^er under sir W« Clayton, and also 
one of his gamekeepers, paid him for uuiking them. 
It;S^peared^ however, that this man was but a 
journeyman blad^smith; that he manufaetqjned sir 
William's iron, at so much a day, and that he had 
carried a large quantity of these spears, made out of 
strike iron, to House, the gamekeeper, who lives in 
the Moor Wood. 

It s)|>p6Mre4 ^dearly that sir W? Clayton knew of 
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the dag-speif* being aet in his woods; and' Mf. 
Tow»8ea4 proved that four dogs bebngiag to di& 
ferent gentlemen upon visits at his house, had within 
these few years beea kiUed hj them. The defcadast 
(bailed bo wttuesses* 

Mr. Justice Dalfais reprehended severe]|y7. in his 
charge to the jury, a practice ao imminentiy danger- 
ous and unfeeling, particularly as it appeared that 
women and. children frequently passed that way. He 
said he had little doubt as to the ill^ality of die act 
'm his own mind* A verdict was given to the plaintiff 
for 15L, the supposed value of the dog* 

Certificate, 

We cannot traoe the ongia of this legal insyn* 
Client for killiBg game to remote antiquity: it was 
not known till die^ Geo. IlL c* 50, s. £; wUch 
enacts, diat everf person (except the royal femily) in 
Great Britain, who shail use any dog, gun, n6t> or 
other engine for die taking, or deslroying of game 
(not being a g^unckeeper), shall ammally {irocnre a 
certificate from the cterk of die county, ehtopgei with 
a slmnp*doty of two guineas^ This stamp<^ty was 
aftervraods raised to three guineas; and' in die 48 
Creo. in. e. 55p the s^tute underwent a sort ef pen- 
sion 5 or, more properiy speaking pediaps, vms supers- 
eeded^ and the qiortsmaii is new to aj^ly to die col* 
lector of the taxes, who will receive fbe money fcr 
die ceitificat^ (whidh is thyee. guineas- and a half). 
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und give a receipt for die same^ ibr whidi leoeipt be 
is legally audiorised to denraiid one diUliDg. The 
receipt dius obtained^ is to be delivered to the clerk 
of the commissioners acting for the district^ who will 
in retam give the requisite certificate, without any 
additional expense. A gamekeeper's eortificate most 
-foe obtainedip the sane way, the expense oi which 
IS twe»ty*five shillings, if he is an asMSsed servant 
and if not an assessed servant, three guineas and a 
Imlf. 

The mode of obtaining the certificate was not the 
only alteration introduced by 46 Geo. III. ; it added 
several, odier birds (namely, the woodcock, snipe^ 
and land-rail) to the list of game, as well as the rab- 
bit; with, howev^, the following cxceptions.:-^the 
taking of woodcocks or snipes in nets or -^ringei^ 
ttid the takii^ or destroying rabbiu in warrens, or 
any indosed ground ; or by any person in land which 
he occupies. 

Let it be remembered, that merely thie certiflpate 
will not enable a person to kill gaon: he must also 
pess^sis the qualification by property, mentioiied a few 
pages back under that faead% If a qualified peiaon 
'Spoils wit/umt a certificate, he ix IjaUe to a penalty 
^o( Mf.-^if a non^^oalified person kilk or hunts for 
^ame wM a certificate, he still sabjects himself to a 
p«nalty<of 52. 

The commissioners for the affitdra of taxea mmt 
aofnually insert, m one or more of Ae newspapers ki 
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the county^ the oames and residences of the persons 
Yiho have procured certificates. : - 

Tre^ms 
Applies either (o qualified or non-qucdified .persons; 
and means Uterally, the entry of one man upon the 
grounds of another, without, the occupier's permis- 
ision, and doing some damage^ however trifiiBg, to 
Jiis real property, for which an action may be brought 
and satisfaction obtained according to the extent oS 
the mischief, or the malicious intention of the tres* 
passer. iNevertbeless, in order to prevent as much 
as .possible vexatious litigation, it is ent^tod by 43 
Eliz. and 22 Sc 2S Car. II. that where less damages 
than 40$. are given by the jury, the pkiiitifi^ shall be 
allowed no more costs than damages ; unless (see 8 
& 9- Will* and Mary, c. ] 1.) it shall appear that the 
trespass was tt^tt/^nd malicious; in which case, the 
plaintiff shall recover full costs of suit. . 

A man becomes a wiffid trespasser, in the legal 
sense of the term, if he enters again upon the land or 
manor firom which he has been desired, eith)er ver- 
(baHy or by a written notice, to abstain. The occu- 
pier of laild'can^ on such land, demand .the;addr/e8s 
of a sportsman, or a sight of his certificate, a re^sal 
jof which subjects the tparty to a penalty of 20/. This 
demand may also be made by any assessor or collector 
<of taxes of the parish, commissioher, surveyor,/in- 
'jipectQr,^mekeeper of the manor, or the landlord.or 
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lessee of ^e land upon which the sporttman is foancL 
I shoald imagine that the intention of die power thus 
given to the commissionek-, surveyor, tec; of thetnes^ 
to inspect the sportsman's certificate, is to prevent 
fraud on the revenue. 

A verbal notice from the occupier or landholder is 
sufficient; and indeed the occupier of land has a legdl 
right to order the lord of the manor, or even bis own 
landlord, to abstain from sporting on the ground he 
occupies, unless he has secured this privil^e by a 
clause in the lease, which sporting landlords generally 
take care to have inserted. 

From either a keeper or a lord of a manor a verbal 
notice, I believe, is not sufficient : accordingly, keep- 
ers generally carry printed notices ; which ought to 
be drawn up in the following manner : 

Sept. S, 1814r 
To Mr. . 

*^ I. hereby give you notice, that if you' hunt, set, 
net, hawk, fish, or fowl, or use any other method to 
destroy the game, upon any of my lands, inanor^, or 
royalties^ within , I shall deem you a 

iirilfttl trespasser, and proceed against you as the law 
directs. 



« To Mr. 



' This notice mustbe signed by every tenant or oc* 
cupier of land throughout the manor: — if any tenant 
refuse his signature, the notice will not eaitend to the 
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liu«di of Mfhicb be is i» poasMsion; bul tbo mandate 
of tb^ lord kg«ner«% ^mUng <if tbo loase docs nol 
psovkte th» r^me^y). As tbe lord is 9^1dom awnec 
of Ihf wbok fo9-«uopIe of tbe manor, it fi:o|ueBtI]| 
happens, that occupiers of land ipdepi^adent of bim 
wiU bave ootbing to do with bia oolicasi aodfrom 
aHoblaod faacoDaptdabarthoaportsiiiaivif thoocctt* 
piaf bM BO otyectioo to his sportiog on it. 

IlKimgh I bavo aUudod to it bofore^ it may ho 
^mhl to vopaat here, that a trespass is deemed wilful, 
(fi^lfMf^ no daMage oviy have been done)^ where tb^ 
sportsman comes upon ground from which he baa 
boeni l^allj noticed to abstain. 

It h^ been supposed, that a notice remains in 
force fffK onejrear only ; but this isa mistake-^-a notice 
remains in force for the li£p of the individual to whooo^ 
it is given ; with this exception, however, that if the 
manor changes its lord, a second notice from the new 
lord will be necessary ; or if any of the land changes 
lib occupier, a new notice by die new occupier must 
be given. 

' I shall condttde this section of my bode with a 
word or two on the legal property which qualified 
persons have in the game of which they are in puiv 
suit. In general, it i^ontinues so long only bb the 
game remains within the limits of the manor orji- 
berty of tbe owner; yet it is held, that if after having 
beea stairted upo« a person's own grouad^^ it be par- 
nm^ and kUled on thov^ of ainolber, it wilL nevestbe-* 
less be the gropevty of him ^ho started it^ beeama 



^ poaaeBsioB wbieb^ be gained by fini&iig it widun 
his omn Kbtfiy k confinuedtj^e fmmwBaftp p u rsuit, 
UJlML M^ 75. But if k id. startai oft «olfar 
MMil^ gmiltf^ M«i kilM Ihete^ it Hfil beloi* to^ him 
l^vhoM^groiwd^^it wei^ kiUed, tUii pMpifl^i Muag 

MoiMkfePi, i^ hftwnc been atertod o&eMtberi>ar<i 
vwfp groMdy it be killed Oft Aaft qfeiicidl^frmH it 
niH bejtbif: BStber to him oe whoie greued it^ wee 
tmtai, mm la hien^ oa iR4io0e ar«wd it wee^kilM^ 
hiiito the peieM f«he killed it> though he witt be 
gpiikjF €i£ a trtigDweo the gi^Quiide oC both, t^'odiey 



HkmH m itmngnr ataite.gpBe in the cbMM or frtt^ 
mtmew^lt oaemea, endhiuita it iiita the Ubeiit}; of 
anedwv ^ prapefty will centiaiie in the ownsr of 
lie cfaaae'er wiiiieii^ and the keej^ may pursue imd 
retake it ; for whilst the keeper pursues it, it doel 
aeit;ilak0iV^paB«iek6 a new liberty^ 

A ctee ia % pmikged place if» the fce^piug of 
beaats ef obaae: or ropil game, with eKotusiva powes 
of hunting therein. 2 Black. Com* 38. 

A /eee tm&rm ia a franchise granted by the king 
§m Ibis «»lQdjE of beattto and fowls of wacren, viz. 
haaei^ zabfailB^ partewiges^ end pheeiaoU; but ^is 
fnaiebisft ianow lil^ hDew% tbe^name being retain* 
ed pfndpidiy in gaoiUMfe eel 44>aft fw baeedi^ jrab- 
bita. JUd. 
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- Seasons for Hunting or Destri^ng Game. 

The teBst&tk for shooting grboie (called red gmtne) 
commences on the i2th of' August> and edndudes 
on the 10th of December. Heath-fowl (black gam^ 
begins on the 20th of August, and ends on the 10th 
of^Dei^ember. The mere possession of these birds 
at any other period of the year (except such as may 
be kept tame), subjett^ the party (IS Geo. III. c. 55) 
to a penalty of not more than 20/. nor less than lO/i 
fbr the first oifence; and for every subsequent offence, 
to not more than 30/. n<Mr less than %CU — half to go 
to the informer, and the other half to the poor of the 
parish ; and in case where neither penisilty nor distress 
can be hud, to imprisonment of not less than three, 
n()r more than six months. In new forests the seasoB 
for heath- fowl does not commence till the Ist of 
September. 

Bustard-shooting commences the 1st of Septeoi* 
ber, and concludes the 1st of March ; and the same 
penalties are attached here as for heath-fowl and 
grouse. 

Upon grouse- mountains or wastes, the occupier is 
forbidden to burn heath, furze, &g; between the 2d 
of February and the £4th of June, upon pain of being 
Committed to the house of correction, there to be 
whipped and kept to hard labour for a period not ex* 
ceeding one month, nor less than ten day& ' 

The partridge season commences on the Jst of 
September, and ends the 1 st of February. The phe»- 
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sant Mason b^gkia the Jst of October, and ooncliidet 
with die Ist of Febrnarj. The possessioD of either 
of these species of game at any other period (eiieept 
whfre thej are kept tame) subjects the party to a pe« 
tial^ of 5l. for every bird {2 Geo. III. c. 19^ and S9 
Geo, III. c 34). 

The taking of wild ducks^ teal, widgeons, lccr.be-> 
tween the Ist o£ Jone and the 1st of October, renders 
the party liable to a penalty of five shillings (9 Anne> 
e«S5>and lOGeo. 11. c. 52). ^ v . : 
i The season for the hare ia from Michaehnas till 
Caadienas; bnl there does not appear to be any pe* 
nalty attached to the infraotion of this law* 

For woodcocks or snipes diere ia no spedfied timoi 

To hont or destroy game on a Sondayor on ChrisW 
noas^y, or in the nght (that is, between 7 o'clock 
at nq^ht and in the .morning from the 12th of Oc« 
tober to the l£th of February, and between 9 a'doek 
at mght and 4 in die mommg from the. Idth of Fe^ 
bruary to A» l!2th of October), renders the party 
liable to a penalty of not less than 10/. nor'more 
than 20/. for the first offence; for the second,, not 
less dwD 20/. nor niore than SO/.— Jialf to the in- 
ibrmer and half to the poor (IS Gea IIL c 80). 
There were two anterior alatntes, which inflictBd leas 
severe penalties; but, though not formally repealed 
by the act just mentioned, diey are rendered by it 
obsolete. 

By S9 & 40 Geo. III. c. 5&, if two or more per-^ 
sens are found in any forest,, chase, park> plantation^ 
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fidU^ &c ?ot other topen icr tocloioi jgoottocly in Ae 
Mgbt (viz. between tbefcouis of 6 md £ froMflhe M 
•f Oofohnr io «be 1st ef SoimiBry, w ^betwml 10 
mad^ArmmAe lit^ Bebniafy to llie ist «tf ti^ato^ 
her}? ^^ ^y 9^* '^f ather iwtnment to tdeiliHiy 
game^ the keeper or occupier is auth^sed to ap|we»* 
hefidMdi foSeoikrs^ who ave JUUe (^; ftp <iM^ 11.) 
to l« iconaimed to the 4mwm lof mrnectkiii «8 ssgait 
^id wagtboods. 

By 4 & 5 Will, and Mary, loMb €€ tmmam, or 
MyyoM a n s attOunvaed by tlwn as tec^iw^ aae iefni- 
fMiaerad §o jenH «acbioi(BQderf^ «iii ane immuplti 
from punisbBieot on that aoeonnt* . 
. gofc* tiaaciqg haigsia tfaeawaoay a fUMwity trf %maty 
fUUings is inffioled (1 Jac. I. ^Her)/Md:4br Ming 
Aeaa ki jBMras or gkis ia fiuQiftiMd is tbe aaiac mtm^ 
mu The fidd ibiSad Car. IL itAwts a F^ttdfy af 
Im ahdliiii^ ;fiar ifaia offiBnea. These ai:tii^ 'Imwuau^ 
are ite ratortad ta; far 4hetrae aportaaaB vtHoeatr 
be fpiiky of aodi oSsaees, and the poacfaar is vmr« 
e&etindly fwinisbed by the fine^ttacfaed to Us ^vtait 
ofceitifioaiteyA&c. 

Jac.L c.2r» iaflictam peaahyvf tMDtyihaijaBi 
for the wiful dairtnidiao of atery legg of m piMiaBi 
or pami^e. The agga cf ^wiU iawl ara also pao» 
tecMl by a atstate <if ^ Homy VIII. c. 1 1. 
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Of Trafficking in Game, S^c, 

Though the pendMes for buying and setlkig game 
meBmmt, it is a traffic aft commoti and regidar at 
that in any legalised commodity ; nor will k e?er be 
{mt a stop tOy while the great landed* property m^U 
prohibit 80 atrictly honourable sporting on thttr ma^ 
nor». I shall here giTe an abstract of tfie differetH 
statutes relative to this matter. 

The earliest we can trace is die 1st of James L 
t. %79 s. 4y by which it is enacted, that if any persoti 
Siball buy or ^U any deer, hare, partridge, or pheu^ 
sant^ such person shall, on conviction before two jili«> 
Ikes (or at the assizes or quarter-sessions), forfeit, 
^r every dwr, forty shillings; for every hare, tbk 
shHKngs', for ewery pheasant, twenty riiiliings; and 
fcr every partridge, ten shillings; half to the in«> 
former, and half to the poor. But pfaeasanta or pari 
tridgus reared by thehatid or brought from abrtMid, 
are not included in this act. 

By the dth of Anne, c, 14, s. 2, it is enacted, that 
if any higgler, chapman, carrier, innkeeper, victualler, 
Dr aMousekeeper, shall have in his possession any 
hare, pheasant, partridge, moor or heath game (urn 
lass where a carrier is transporting such game for a 
qualified person), or shall buy, sell, or expose for 
sale, any such hare, &c. such offending person shaH 
forfeit the sum of five pounds ; aqd the oath of one 
witness shall be a sufficient conviction— half the pe- 
nalty to the informer, ^nd the other half to the poor 



of the parish : to be distrained for, if necessary ; and 
la default thereof, the offender to be committed to 
ibe house of corffctten for three months ; and for the 
second and every subsequent offence, four months. . 

Sect. 3 of the same act allows any person buying 
and selling game, to inform against any other person 
SQ offending; to have the same benefit as any other 
informer ; and be discharged himself from penalties* 

By sect 4, the lord of the manor, or justice of the 
peace, mtsy take to his own use any game which 
shall be found in the custody or possession of anji 
unqualified person; unless protected by a qualified 
person* 

Finally,. if any person, whether qualified or ua^ 
qualified, shall sell or. expose for sale any hare, phea* 
sant, partridge, or moor or heath game, eve97 such 
person shall be liable to the penalty of five poundf 
for every hare, &c. on the oath of one witness;— half 
to the informer, and half to the poor of the parish 
where the offence was committed : th^ penalty to be 
levied by dbtress, if necessary ; and for want thereof, 
the offender to be committed to the house of correc- 
tion for three months for the first, and four niC!Dt)»| 
for every subsequent offence* And, if any of tb^ 
above«me9tioned game be found in the bouse, sh^iii 
or possession of any poulterer, salesman, fishmoiq^, 
cook, or pastry-cook, the same shall be deemed a^ 
exposing to sale* 
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Particular Laws to prevent the improper Destruc 
tion of Hares. 

There is an old statale (14 fc 15 Henry VIIL c. 10) 
wtiA inflicb a pendtj of uk ASAmgB aod mghc-T 
pc»ice for tracing and kUbg a hare m the snow. Hie. 
Ist of Janes L c. 27. goes fardier:— by dus act/ . 
Ifaree months' imprisonnient is inflicted on die offen- 
der for either tracing or coursing a hare in the snoiw y 
mdess the offending party pay to the churchwardens, 
for the use of the poor^ twenty shillings, for every 
hare, or. within one month afteit commitment become 
bound witb two sureties^ in twenty pounds each, not 
to offend again* in like manner. Two witnesses are 
necessary in diis case^ as* also two justices of the 
petee*.< ''■:•• 

*- The same penalty (by the same act) i» idso inflict^, 
ed for taking hares with bare-pipesi, snares, or any. 
pdier engines : and to convict, two witnesses and twO> 
justices ai« necessary, as in^die preceding case. 

By the 2dd and 23d of Charles II. c. 25, if any 
person be found using or setting any snare or other 
engine for the purpose of taking hares,: he shall make 
Hit bognred party such reconipence as the justice of 
tb« peace shall appoint, and pay. down immediately,. 
fos die itte. of the poor, a sum not exceeding ten 
4iillings; or be committed to the house of correction 
f^ a time notexce^ii^one-mcmth. in this case, 
the oatb of one witness, before one justicei is sufli* 

c5 
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cieat ^ but it must take place widiin a month after ike 
offence is conxmitted* 



Babbits and Pigeons. 

X «B of opuaoD tbit tbe law reelecting ^leae aninak 
ia in genefal but itttk undentood; and though fri^ 
bits and pigeons may not be very interesting to the 
aportsnmi, yet would my volume be ineo»pieto 
widKNit a few words respecting them. 
. Bf 3 James I. no peraon has a right to bunt a» 
kill eonies, unlesa possessed of hereditamtnts of tbe 
yearly taltie of 40l. or be worth in goods 12001. or 
have an inclosed rabbit*ground of the vulne of 
40e. a year. An infriogenaeid; of this law subjects 
tbe offender to have his dogs or engines settsed by mm^ 
person having hereditaments in fee, in tail, of for 
lifey of tbe annunl value of 100/. in bis own rigbt or < 
tbat of bb wife^ whoisentUed to keep them for bie 
own ose. - 

By ^ & fid Charles IL c. 9,5. it is enacted, tbat 
if any person shelly at any time, enter into any ground 
biwfully used for breeding or keeping rabbits (whecber 
mdosed or not), and chase or kill any of these aaa* 
mab against the will of the^iwner, not having kwfcl 
title so to do, shall, upon cosvictiwi by one witness; 
cor bis own ccHife^sion, before a justice of tbe peate, 
forfeit to the injured party trehk damages and cost^ 
b« imprisoned for thsee waom/Am, and find seonriky lot 
future goo^behMionr : but tbe {vosncution nuvt be 



cbitt1iMii6^ b«fbit Hib ^Spintioii 5f cftlo ttbMi After 
th^ oflbn66 fans De6n coimnittell. 

By the same statute it is also enacted, Aat tid pet- 
soil riiaU kill or take b tbe ntghi tiWf tabbHs tit»on 
iii6 btH'dm of w&ffetis Or other grounds lawfully toti 
f&t keeping coni^, except the oivner or lawful p6i» 
sessor of Ae ^ound upon whith such rabbito ttAf be 
found, or a person employed by such owner tit poS- 
iMMor. An offence objects the party to makis tach 
Mitidfaction as the justice shdl think proper, And to 
forfeit for the use of die poor a torn not esceeAng 
ten diillings ; or be committed to the boute of tot* 
fttiiotk fot a term not exeeeding one month. Thik 
pemdty too b inflicted by th^ tame ttt, Upon any 
person found setting or t^'ng any snares or other eft- 
giMs for tbe forking or destroying of coniesf. 

By 9 Geo. I. c. 8l<2, called the Black Act, atty per- 
son entering armed and dhgimtdy any grounds wbere 
fabUts are lawfully kept, and robbing the same ; or 
who shall, thongh n(ft armed and disguised, teficoe 
any person in custody for such aftt offence, or proeufe 
Any person to join him in such an act; such person 
Aril be deemed gmlty of felony Withotn betketft of 
clwgy! 

Also, 5 Geo. III. c. 14. makes it transportation 
for seven years, or sneh kaHar punishment by whip* 
ping, imprisonment, or fine, as the court shall think 
At, for Any person to enter any rabbit-ground in fh€ 
iifgfk-tfttre. And there take or kiH Any ttmy AgAinif 
the iiifl o/ the owner^ or aid arid nn§\st therein. 
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If rabbits, faowevery come upon a penon's ground, 
and damage his herbage or com, it is lawful for him 
to kill them. 

Though fng&ms are not game, tfa(sre is a penalty 
attached to their destruction, and as thej occusionally 
l^esent themselves to the sportsman, and may ten^ 
faim to try his skill, he ought not to be ignorant of it. 
It is this : 

Any person who shall shoot, or destroy in any 
manner, any pigeon, shall, on conviction before two 
justices, on the oath of two witnesses, or on his owqi 
confession, pay, for the use of the poor, twcal^ 
shillii^ for every.pigeon ; or be committed to gpi^; 
for diree months, and within one month after com- 
mitment jGnd sureties not to offend again. 

However, by 2 Geo. II. c. 29* one wikiess and 
one justice are sufficient : and the offender is to for- 
feit twenty shillings to the person who prosecutes, or 
be committed to the house of correction and kept to 
hard labour for any term not exceeding three calendar 
months, nor less than one. 

It is the same with pigeons as with rabbits ; a man 
has a right to shoot them, if he finds them destroying 
his com. I 

Mutiny AcU 

The annual Mutiny Act carries the appearance of 
severi^ against the gentlemen of the sword. Ac* 
cording to tliis act, if any officer or soldier shall kill 
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any kind of fguae, poultry, or fisb, and be convicted 
on the oath of one witness^ before a justice of the 
peace, an officer *^ so offending shall forfeit five 
pounds to the poor of the parish ; and if a soldier^ be 
dius convicted, the commander-in-chief of the place 
shall pay twenty killings for every such offence ; and 
if it be not paid within two days after demand by the 
constable or overseer of the poor, he shall forfeit his 
commission. If, however, leave be first obtained of 
the lord or lady of the manor, under his or htr. hand 
jmd seal, there is no liability to the penalties. . 

Penmltieif how to be recovered ui gmefah 

At first view, this chapter may appear superfluous, as 
the modes of recovering the penalties have been/ in 
some measure, already shown. But the 8tb of Geo. 
1. c. 19. provides, that, if any person shall be liable 
to any pecuniary penalty, upon conviction before any 
justice of the peace, respecting game, the prosecutor 
may, if he think proper, sue for the whole of such pe- 
nalties (2 Geo. III.) in the courts at Westminster ; 
and, if he recover the same, shall be allowed double 
' costs ; and no part of such penalty paid to the use of 
the poor. But such action must be brought within 
six months after the offence, and in the name of tl^e 
attorney- general, or some officer of the stamp duties. 
Burn's Inst. Art. Game. 

* This of cdune i» sitppsshig such officer 10 \k as unqua- 
lified pers(m. • v 
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THE DOG. 



In treftring this stib}eet^ it will be Inghly fieceMaiy to 
make a few prt&toiy obserVAti^Mns ; or^ iti other 
words^ to speak of dogs generally, as well as of their 
origin, before we proceed to those kinds which are 
the immediate object of the shooting sportsman* 

The Dog is perhaps the most intelligtnt of all 
quadrupeds, one of the most useful servants, and cer- 
tsiuly the sincerest friend to man. Independent of 
his beautj, his vivacityj force, and swiftness, he pos* 
susses all those internal qualifications that can conci- 
liate the affections of his master, and induce the ty- 
rant to become a protector. A natural share of cou- 
rage, an angry and ferocious disposition, render this 
animal, in its savage state, a formidable enemy to the 
different tenants of the forest : these qualities, how^ 
ev^r, give way to others of a very different com- 
plexion in the domestic dog, whose only ambiti<Hl 
seems to be a desire to please : he is seen to come 
crouching along, to lay his force, his courage, and all 
Ui ttsefiil takiKt at tbe fed «f U» m wl m » K« wmts 
his orders, to which he pays a ready and iHfpK^ff 



sifigle ^mtt 19 sdiftcksotfo put hhii ki iMtioA^ he 
18 e o w rt i wt mhk ttffeclmtis, fiiorfljr withonl kutiMiCy 
sAd graiefiil for the digktMt fiivoim; he m omdi 
more mifidftd of beoefitB nBceifed, tfuin injuries «f« 
ferdi ; fiir fro«Q being drmn »irty by unkittdnM, h» 
5tSl coQiaiiues huttible, mibmittiire, tnd implorkig; 
]ii» oBly hope, to be servtceaMe, his only terror^ to 
disj^ase : he licks the hafid that has been jast lifted 
te strike htm ; and at length, by submiisiv^ peiaeve* 
ranee, disarms resentment. For fidelity the dog is 
even distinguished above men. *' Histories (stys 
Mr. Pope) are mofe fed of exao^les of the fidelity 
of dogs than of friends/^ Homer finely describes (he 
fidelity of Ulysses's dog> Argns ; ^rfio rec<^;mied liis 
master, after a rery long absence, wben ndne irf^hli 
former acquaintances, nor eten Penelope, his wife^ 
were aMe to penetrate the disguise under wMeh this 
meuMTch appeared in his own house* 

More docile than man, more obedient than any 
bthei^ animal, be is not only instructed in a riiort 
fhney bnt also conforass to the dispositiens and man* 
ners of those who command him. Like the rest of 
the didhiestics, he takes bis tone from (he bouse be 
ifiAabits:' he is disdainfnl among the great, and 
eborlisb among downs. He is always asstdooua 
in seeking hit master, and friendly only to hilr 
friends; to all the rest he is indiflerent, and de« 
clarea himself openly against such as seem to be 
dependent file brmselF. He knows e beggar by hia 
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doAeSy his voke, or his getfturss^ and geaeraUly 
forbids his aptproBCh widi miirks of aqgcr. At 
nigbly when the guard of the. house is comoutted 
to his care, he seems proud of the' charge: be coqti*: 
sues a watchful sentiuel) .goes his rounds^ sceuts. 
strangers at a distance, and> by barbing, gives ifaeaa^ 
notice of his being upon duty r if they attempt to^ 
break in upon his territories, he , becomes fiercer^ 
threatens, flies at them/ fights, and either conquers. 
alcMie, or alarms those who have most interest ii» 
comiiq; to his assistance. When he has torn frona. 
the intruders what they were endeavouring to steal,, 
he quietly reposes by th^ spoil, »id will not touch it 
even to satisfy hunger. « 

Hence we see of what importance thb animal 
must have been to man m a state of nature. Sup* 
posing for a moment that the species had not existed,; 
how couid man have been able to conquer, tame, and 
reduce to servitude, every other animal i How c<Hild 
be discover, chase, and destroy, those that. were 
BOadous to him? In order to be secure, and beepme^ 
master of all animated nature, it was necessary foi^ 
him to b^in, by making a friend of part of it, to at^ 
tiwh such creatures to himself, by kindness and cf^ 
lusses, as seemed fittest for obedience and active 
pursuit. Thus, the first art employed by man was 
in conciliating the favour of the dog ; and the fruit 
of this art was the peaceable possession, of the earthi. 

The . generality of animak have fleeter :agilily> 
greater swiftness, and more foraudaUe anaa»from na** 
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Cure thMMun ; teir. wum^s,. too, «ad p^rtocufefijF&ftt 
of .smeUiai^ are £ur .in«re peifocl ; and the gumng^ 
thorefore^ a new attiftaat in die dog, whose seem 10 
aofxqwmte, wasgabing a new 8«n0e*-a new facnllj^ 
which before i#aa .wanting to ns« The machines and 
inUffumoita wbidi we have, imagined for poiitotiiig 
the rest of the aensea^ do not.approach to that pre- 
pared by.nature in the dog^ bj which weare enabled 
to find.out every uiimal, though unseen, and thus de^ 
stroyjtha noxious, and avail oorselTes of .the service^ 
aUe. 

The dog, thus useful in himaelf, taken into a.par*^ 
tic^lton of emptier oarts a. dq[ree of snperiori^ 
over all aninnds that refuire. human protection* The 
flock and herd arc even mur*- obedient to his ymce 
than to that of the Aefbad or theherdsnan; he 
conducts them, guards them, and keepa them.fiom 
eapnciousl J sedcing danger ; and dieir enemias lie 
cODMd^s as his own. Nor is he less useful m/ the 
chase, when the sound of the horn, or the voice of 
the huntsman, calls him to the field — he testifies Ids 
pleasure by every little art, and pursues, withumoaa* 
rifid perseverance, those animals, which, ^hen taken, 
hemust not expect to divide. The desire of huniisig 
is indeed natural in him, as well as in his. mastti^ 
since war and the chase are the only employment of 
savq^ AM ammals that live upon fleshy bunt Jiy 
nature : the. lion and the tiger, whose focce is SQgrcnl 
that they are sure to conquer, hunt.akMi and with^ 
out art ; while the wolf, die fax, tnd, the wild dc^ 
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BttI when «iKati«i Ims pcrfactod tUi takat ill iIm 
doaiwlic <kif ; when ke hat beos traghc bjr aimi tb 
ivjppais Ua Ardour^ toaieaBwe fana»lMMi9> ani net lo 
iBzbaiiat bii CoreG'by too «iiUmi an eaeitm of it^ be 
then humltB witb floalbod, aad genegaUy ymA sooe«M) 
iHUuded b J hi* feUova. 

. ^Iboagh die wild dog^ aach «» he wa» btfora b« 
CfHPia oadkr the {tratcotioa of omm, ib at ptmmawi^ 
tedj unfcaowiiy no aaeh aniim^ baing bow ta ba 
found in any part of the world, yet are there tktmf 
dart^ from a do^Mealk atate, ba?a tamei aavage, 
and «iilia«iy pufaae diodietaias of nalara* Itilbbat 
daaerted aod uncaltivated CQimtrias^ wbc»a dogs ai* 
fevnd wik^ ifae| 9€ciii^«fitirejy to paruite of the dia^^ 
yaa^iaii of te wolf; Aey amie m large bodies, aai 
atlBi& the HMMK fdrmidabk aninaia of the faf«al^ 
daeeaopr^ the paiAar, and dKbMO. in Aflsetfaa^ 
^ wfciah phca th^ vvwe origiaaUy broag^by Aa 
Siwopaaasy aod abandoned by tbetr mastei^ Ifaay 
iidva imdtiplied lo such « degree, as to spiead Vk 
paxsiEa over soaae parts of diose eKteasite coatiaeiit% 
iBMl ettaok all o^Aer aotmais-Hsven aaan himseif toes 
»0t pass wMioet iasulk la dioie places they ase 
aeMed ia the same manner as oiiter oarmtoroiii ani* 
md$f aod biied as oftea as n^portunities oeewi 
ISiey ar«e however eauly tamed : when take* hoiae 
»Ml tieated with kindness, they quickly becoaie «id»«- 
aiftsiva and «MMliar, end eentinae laMbfoUy attactbed 
le thak maateia^ diffwing in ikm r&fbei (mm^ the |ex 
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Hsd the mdf^ w1k>> di&fi|^ taken ever to yomg, im 
gende only while cuIm^ and as they grow elder^ |^«e 
llMEHOaelteB up ^o their aatural app^ket af r^ine luid 
craelty. Is shert, it may be aaserled^ that the dof in 
ihe only aiUBaal wfaeae fidelity lemaiiw unshakeo : iha 
only «ae who knows iiis master and the friepds of tha 
fiutaily-Hhe only one wko iostaatiy diatingiuabea a 
atrai^er-Hbe onl^ one that knows Us oane, and am* 
mren to the doaw^atic call— 4he only one who roaais 
la aoderatand the nature of subosdioalioay and seckl 
taawtance— die only one who, when he w iss cs >is 
9MMlier» testtfes hb leas by complaials-^ba mA^ ^mm 
laiwaf atatawl laleota ai^e erideal, and whale aiuoaf 
tioRJaalihiya sttcceaiAil. 

. Aa the dog as the most complying ia bis dispa ai ? 
tiaa^aa tisa is be dM asostsofceplible a£ external bo4 
dilf chaage;-^dK tarielies oS this anaaal blii^ led 
■amercAia^ for avea the most carefol obtenrer la da*. 
sctibe^ Cliaiate, feod^ educatkm^ and other ciicikfl»» 
Manxes, naka strotig kn^resmas apoa bim^ and pro^ 
dace akeiatknis in the aiae and £gure of the ^boi^ fal 
Ae Jeagtb of the nese^ in die sipape of the head, ia 
tbeieogth and dirsetiob of the ears and tail^ in tba 
eafcar> the quantity, and qadity of the hair ; insbai^ 
nedmg ^ipears to laasain constant in these animals 
iMt the «onforfluty of dieir interior organisation^ immI 
tbe ibcahy of bnng all capable of engendering tngei 
ftmy cath pmoduciag iadindualsi that can ptud^ee 
ethw- iad iv i il a ttb, and Ibaii add to the variety, 
f roBA tliid taiKansiderfttian ail 4»p are sapt»esed 
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to be of one kind ; but whicb is tbe ortgifial of alf 
tbe rmXy is not easy to determine. 

The celebrated Buffon supposes the SkepheriTs 
Dog to have been the stem, vi'hehce have sprung 
the present numerous branches. Goldsmith ha^ 
adopted the same opinion. The dog they meaci'is 
the one, common enough among us, wiiti long coarse 
hair, pricked ears, and a long nose ; the name is de- 
rive from his being principally employed in guard- 
ing and attencKng sheep. We shall probably ttgjrte 
with these iiuthoriti^s, that this is the primitive animat 
of hia^kind, if we attend to the following particulars; 
Id the first place, if we examine those oottntries 
which are still savage^ or but half-civilised, where it 
is most probable the dog, like his master, has redeived 
but few impressions from art, we shall find the idiep*' 
herd's dog, or one much resembling him, the most 
IHwailing. The dogs that have run wild in Americai 
and in Congo, approach this forml. The dog of Si« 
beria, Lapland, and Iceland, of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of Madagascar, Calicut, and Malabar, have 
all a long nose, pricked ears, and resemble still more 
nearly the shepherd's dog. In Guinea the dog very 
speedily takes 'th» form ; at die second or tbifd gene^ 
n^oii he forgets to bark^ his ears and his tail become 
pointed, and his hair drops ofiV wfaik a coarser mni 
thinner kind comes in its placed This sort of Abgh 
also to be found in the temperate climates in gi«at* 
abundance, particularly amongthat classof infaahitaiits,, 
who, preferring i»ef<ilne$s to beauty, avail themselves 
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«f an animal tbat jrequtre^ ferj littki mUiu^ii t6 be 
flonnoeahle. 

TnOMlported iiHo the teAipeiate cUmatM;. and 
amoog natioDs entiidy Ghriliaedi such is Kngla<!4> 
France, and.Germanyy the shepherd's dog will be^dU 
vested of his savage air, his pricked ears; his rough, 
loi^, and thick hair ; and will becoflBeeitber a inatin, 
a mastiff, or a hound : these three seem to be tbe^im* 
mediate descendants of this dog, and from diem ap- 
parently have the other varieties' been produced. 

The gray matin hound, which, is of the second 
branch, transported to the North, becomes the great 
Danish dog ; and tUs, sent to the South, is converted 
into the greyhound of different . siaes. The same 
a^iin, transported into Ireland, the Ukraine, Tartary, 
Epirus, and Albania, changes to the great. wolf dog, 
known by the name of the Irish wolf dog. 
^ The ma8tiff,.wfaich is the third turanch, and chiefly 
a native of Ei^apd, when transported into Den- 
mark, becomes the little Danish dog ; and this little 
Danish dog,' sent into the tropical and warm cli- 
mates, becomes the animal known by the name of 
the Turkish dog without hair. These races, with 
Aeic varieties, are fronjithe original stem, and are 
supposed to arise from the influence of climate, 
joined to the diff^^nt food, education, and shelter, 
which they receive: from man.. All other kinds may 
be considered as.moi^rel races; and so extremely 
niKnerous are th^yi.and so mu^h do they vagf in dif- 
ferent comliiesythat ye shall not attempt the almost 
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turdist has conjecture, however probable, nilar Hum 
f Cm bm gml^u hn\m enipttr^ mId Hiis 
^ of lite idbgeat fl^jte b!» iMBod^o^^ 

A wa» Ike itfoHg MiiKtiMb of d» cbg unktbr 

iometUb Mtmislv to emncfer dMm aa^ tls. hm^ 
ttiBidti aa* to f^ant tha wal^ as the dog m ka 
aa?age aMe of fteadooi. Tim opinioii kowtmr m 
nm exploded. Tba natuMil ani^aAy Asse. two 
aniraaltboarto eaok other; tka fongear tkiie ivbicii 
die dla^wolf goea with youMg ifaaik the bttob ^ 
femer extencKiif it to upwards of a huadredi da|^ 
and the latter never ex Q e €dkig aj»ty>>diwe); Aeloogfnr 
period' of life too in the wolf tbaa Am dag (tb« wolf 
living more (ftan twenty y^^h mA the dag about 
fourteen only}; suffieiendy poinl^ out a. cKatiwrtiMi, 
and thaw^ a fine that must fi^r over baap iheaaaaanw 
den ' 

The wolf, Aottgh apparsnily modidM aftHs Oa 
dog, vet exhibits ki raanypespeete the fmvmm of the 
modek IPhia form be simiiap, hie nature iaao (SffetH 
ent, that he presertes the ill qualidas od^ withml; 
any of the good onea^ IndeMl thdv dbposilmaaap 
80 comptetelj contrasfetF, tba<r no l^o animallr aa« 
hateta more perfeet antipathy to eaeb other* A 
young dog flftudders at the ttg^t of a wotf ; lw«v«a 
shuns fafe scant; w(ikb> A(e«gh iialfa«im«to liiai^ 
is so repugi^mt tohianri«m^ ttathe otaKw ttemlflamg 
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doet «niy thag n Ub ffiyiMr to rial liioHeif ol • fM» 
•MMe an |Mifi(Btly iiMtwk Tmm t(w nuiric acMV 
SMt iMthMit flm or figM««-fiBht>>9 «w <!» 
Kfeor dMtHdNmriiq;iioflM0ejQ»«tlMr«klt. U 
Ike i«»tf pffow victM-ioiis, hft tnniWKl 
pw}t; iK dof, oa tl» cootnry^ k moi 
Mdcontaalsliiiiudtf ^Ihifklorir: ke doctiMBtmBi 
tocdndL^tet the body cf a dqrf »»eiy ■■wlfa ^pJI^ 
ha kaiM hm where k» fidH to mmm m ibod felt 
bMi ^fnff, orfef Jut feU i p wr i »o hti ; fer woinardo^ 
ymm mA olher^ and whni out wolf bmppmm to bo 
doqMrartel!^ woundody thofOii track bimbf bb bloody 
ottdareioroto abowhiiBao in€tc^ Tbodbgytfoa, 
ki.bit' msmge tsMm, k not cmiol; ho it eft8iljr> ttOMid^ 
abd oonlknieo ivmly iMtchod; to bm aaotter: tho 
wolf) wboa ttktn youig^ a o mdkto t bocootet tune^ 
but iNwtr tborwt otliobaMiit^ 

Hie ancieota tMBcytod, tbat the wolf and the dog> 
wodd breed tog^et; and die taaie doctriae if 
tMngljik argued by Bungr of dMrmockim; Theeele^ 
boated Mr. John Haiiter was of tbia of taioD> aad 
further venarked^ dait the jaebal and the foxj, aa well 
at the wolf, would engender with the dog. How^ 
efar^ildoeaaotapiiear, horn whatbehaawrittaa^OD 
thja tabpo^ llud be waaable to tkaanttniM hit doe* 
tntm by^spetieiicei. Mb bfingaforwafil^ il ia tfae, a 
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considerable body of endenee, whbli be do doubt 
believed UaMlf ; bat it is all sceood^Mad efideiiee, 
end, I confeis, weiglu bat litde mA me> pattioukiiy 
wben a diicict proof of tbe contrary was abeokrtely 
obtnaed^by BuiFon,^ This gveat natundist aaiores us, 
Ifaatall bis endeawurs to induce the dbg and the wiklf 
to (Nigender were ineffectual, i To try the experiment 
^e bred up a young sbe^^woif, wbioh was taken froitt 
the woods. at'two monthsold, widt a.matin'dog of 
^ same age. : Neither of them knew any oilier hy^ 
difidual of th«& kind,: nOr even any odier man but he 
who.had.tbe charge of feeding them* : Indiis man- 
ner they were kept: for. du«e years, without being 
c<Miatrain«d ; or chained- up. . Ductng the first year 
they}pbiyed with each other, and seemed mutuidlf 
food. J In the second they began to dispute about 
their yicfoals, though more thaii sufficient was, given 
^iem;;and the quarrel always began on the. wolfs 
side. . The dog was the strongest of the two;- but| 
as he was mon genUe, in. order to secure him from 
the attacks of the wolf, he had a collar put round his 
neck.' In the third year, the quarrels of these ilU 
paired associates became more vehement^ and.' tfaw 
combats more -fierce and frequent; the wolf there*, 
fore had also a collar put about her neck as well as 
the dogi who began to be more fierce and ungo* 
▼emable. 

During the fir6t two years, neither seemed to tes- 
tify th4^ least tendency towards engdidcaring; and 
it WM iiet.Ull the end of the third, that the wolf 
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ohowed the itttunA desire; but it abated neitber his 
owti fierceaeM nor that of the wolf* This appetite 
indeed rather increased than rej^ressed their animo-^ , 
sitj; they became every day more ferocious, and no* 
thing was heard between them but the sounds of rage 
and resentment. In less than three -weeks they both 
became remarkably lean, without ever approaching 
each other, unless to fight. At lei^th th«r quarrels 
became so desperate, that the dog killed the wolf; 
and he was soon after obliged to be killed himself; 
for, upon beii^ set at liberty, he flew upon every 
animal he met; fowls, dogs, and' even men them-* 
selves, not escaping his savi^e fury. 

The fox is an animal resembling the dog both ex* 
temally and internally, and too common in this 
country to need a separate and particular description. 
With this species Buffon tried the same experiment^ 
but widi no better success ; and yet (here are many 
animals at present in England, the reputed offspring 
of a dog and a fox. Buffon, however, deemed their 
natures too opposite to provoke genial desire. 

Mr. Tbomhill, in bis Shooting Directory, asserts, 
tlmt the wolf and the dog, as well as the fox and the 
dog, will engender together, and seems very anxious 
to controvert the authority of Buffon. As however, 
like Mr. John Hunter, he only brings forward hear* 
say evidence ; he is entitled to no better regard. 

A dealer in dogs once showed me a mongrel ani« 
mal, which he assured me was* the offspring of the 
wolf and the dog. It is true, it bore a great resem- 

n 
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Utace ta the wolf: its eye ran riaatiaglj Uj^wsyib, 
llie colour was sitnihr^ and the Tinge ahofetiittr Mm^ 
Biieated loudi of that Dial^naitt, savage dispositioQ^ lo 
tQDa|»cuoii8 in the countenance of a wcdf;*-4not4 
wilhfltaading all this^ I am little inclined to credit the 
dog^dealer's assertbns, wbo^ if he thought it would 
have enhanced the price of the ammd, would prabai^ 
not have hesitated to assert, that it was the oftpring 
of a dog and a tiger. 

With respect to the fox and the dc^, I have to 
obaerv^ that of all the tame foxes, kept in the same 
place with dogs, that have lallen undte my observa- 
tion, I never knew an instance, however (amiiiar they 
may have become, of the two species engenderkig ; 
and, notwithstanding the general supposition, I am 
persuaded they will not. I have heard it remarked, 
ibmt the best way of inducing them to copidate is to 
take a small bitch (a terrier, fen* instance) when at 
heat, and tie her near the eardi of a fox ; and it is 
asserted, that if she remain there all night, the fox 
will certainly line her. This I have known to be 
tried several times, but in no instance with success. 
That a bitch left in this way may afterwards faavo 
proved with pup, I will not deay; but it has- been 
by a male of her own kind ; for a fox I am coonnced 
would never come near her. 

That there are dogs whicji veiy much resemble 
the fox in appearance, ia notorious; yet^ let it be re- 
collected, that dogs may be bred to almost any sbap« 
or c<dour wideKnit assistance out of themselves; and 
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k (mck thb ift the case wilh many other creatureft that 
kave beoftlcMig under the protecti^Mi of man : — ^pigeons, 
for inMnce^ a» the fanciers term it, can be bred to a 
ftaikit. 

The generic charmrters of the dog are these. He 
haa abt cutting t»eth in tl^ npper jaw ; thoae at the 
sides longer than the intermediate ones, which arc$ 
kAated, an<;l in the under jaw six cuttu^ tee^, the 
lateral being lobated. He has -besides four canine 
teeth, one on each side, both above and below, and 
si;K or seven grinders. 

. It is very natural to conclude, from the structure 
^f the teeth of the dog, that he is a camivorons ani^ 
mal; but he will not eat indiscriminately of every 
ansmal substance: he will refuse the Jiones of a 
goose, crew, or hawk, as well as the flesh of his own 
^ecies, wUch can be dressed in uo way so as to de-* 
erive him. He will feed on mo^ other animal sub- 
stances, whether fresh or putrid ; and will eat fruits^ 
succulent herbs, and bread of all sorts. His diges* 
^ve powers are so great, that he draws nourishment 
from die hardest bones^ He is subject to sickness, 
especially at the beginning of summer, and before 
bad weather ; and, as a remedy, eats the blades o{ 
grass, particularly the bearded- wheat-grasft, or rough 
cock's-foot grass, which in general, by causing him 
to discharge the contents of his stomach, gives him 
relief. The dog eats very greedily; and, if allowed 
^riU goi^e so as to be scarcely: able to contain him- 

D 2 
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self, especially of horse-desh. If he steals aKj thaog, 
he seems conscious of the crime, and generally slinks 
away with hii» tail between his le^s. Whenever he is 
aware of having acted improperly, and when threat* 
efned with angry words, he does the same. 

A dog drinks, by lapping with hi? tongue^ frequently, 
and in. small quantities. He will run into the water 
in hot weather to cool himself, especially the setter, 
or pointer when hard hunted. -, 

The excrements of the dqg, particularly after his 
eating bones, are hard and white. They were fqr* 
inerly in great repute among physicians as a -septic, 
but are now disregarded. If they fall on vegetables, 
they generally destroy them ; and the same maybe said 
of his urine. The dog, however, is particular in bis. 
choice of places, and mostly throws his du^g where 
it cannot do injury; — thistles, high stones, and the. 
roots . of trees, seem to be his fxivourite resorts for. 
this purpose. Till he is a year old, he crouches. his 
hinder parts to eject his urine, which if it falls upon 
leather will cause it to rot. After the^age of twelve 
months, he throws out his urine sideways, by raising 
his leg against a wall, tree, &c.; and, whenever he 
comes to a place where aether dog has ejected urine 
before him, he never fails to do the same. When he 
is fatigued, his tongue hangs out of his mouth ; but 
he never perspires. When he is about to lie down, 
he turns himself round several times ; and, if uneasy,, 
tvill rise and alter his position. He sleeps little, and 
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in his sleep seems to hear as acutely as if awake : he 
may be frequently heard to whimper while asleep^ 
which is an indication of dreaming. 
, Of his sense of smelling, in which he is surpassed 
by no animal, we have spoken before. 

According to some modem naturalists^ there are 
twenty*three varieties of this animal : in my opinion 
they may be branched out into many more. 

It might be expected that 1 should relate some of 
the: surprising anecdotes of the fidelity and sagaci^ 
of the dog ; but they have been detailed in so many 
difiereut books, that my readers cannot fail to be 
acquainted with them, and to repeat them here would 
lie Uselqasly swelling the volume, * 



THE POINTER 

Is of foreign extraction, and has frequently the word 
Spanish attached to his name, as if derived from that 
country. The great utility and excellence of this dog in 
the diversion of shooting partridges, moor-game, &c* 
are well known. The pointer is now naturalized in thb 
country, which indeed has long had reason to boast of 
dogs of this description su jterior to those of any other 
nation. For some years, many sportsmen have paid 
jxirticular attention to the preserving and improving 
this breed, and have been amply recompensed for 
their trouble. This dog is gentle, docile, and timid ; 
and remarkable for the aptness and facility with which 
' it receives instruction. 
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The pointer chiefly to be recommended^ is of tbe 
middle «ize, well made, active, light, and strong. 
It will easily be perceived, that a dog of this deacrip** 
tion will bear much more hunting than a small one, 
however good he may be, and is better calculated for a 
piece of strong turnips or potatoes, long and stiff 
stubbles, or mountains where the heath is thick and 
long. It is generally supposed, that a large dog is 
miidi sooner tired by his own weight than one of the 
middle size ; and there is some truth in this, but at 
the same tiine I would not refiise a large dog for no 
•ther reason Usan bis sise; for tl often happens ihat 
he has strength corresponding to his bulk. I have 
indeed seen instances of very large d^jii, whoa* 
strength has supported long-continued exertion, not 
to be borne by one of a smaller size, and whose good 
qualities have placed them at die summit of ez- 
eellenc^, 

Wslh respect to colour, much may depend ^it 
fancy; and no doubt there are very jood pointers 
of all colours: but I deem the white, and those 
of the Uverobrown to be the betf. A white points* 
er is to be preferred on account of his good tem«* 
per, and hb being naturally less subject to disease 
than others ; which arises from the predominancy of 
phl^poQ in his constitution : he has besides an excel* 
lent nose, is a curious hunter, full of stratagems and^ 
gunning, and may be seen at a great instance. 
Pointers of a brown or liver colour, though generally 
good, are not so easily seen at a distance^ pariicu* 
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krly on a mbunuin, which may give the sportsman 
mudi trouble ; at the same time, a brown dog will 
brii^ you nearer to the game, and is particularly use* 
ful when it will not lie well ; which arises from his 
colour approximating more nearly that of stubbles, 
&c» among which he huntSi and thereby rendering 
him a less distinguishable object to the birds. 

A pointer of the lemon or red colour is generally 
of a giddy and impatient nature, choler being the 
most predominant humour in him. In fact, white 
and brown, or these colours mixed, are in general 
the most eligible ; and in the mixed colours if the 
white prevails^ it is an indication of good temper. 



THE SETTER, OR LARGE LAND SPANIEL, 

Is more elegantly formed than the pointer, has 
greater speed, and is more hardy. Among sporta- 
men, some prefer the pointer and some the setter, 
but it appears to me that setters are more used at 
j>reseot than they were some years ago. In grouse^ 
shootiog they certainly have a great advantage over 
the pointer, provided water is plentiful ^ for a setter 
wauta to drink more frequently than a pointer; and 
it sometimes happens, especially in a dry summer, 
that water is not to be met with so often, in those 
mountainous countries where grouse are chieiy 
found, as his wants require. It might naturally b^ 
asked, why a setter requires water in hot weather 
oftener than a pointer i and the answer is obvious : 
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it arises from his being more thickly clad; and fbe 
same will hold as to all dogs that have much hair, 
compared with those which have but thin coats. 
The feet of the setter are much better defended 
against the sharp cutting of the heath than those of 
the pointer^ by the quantity of hair growing between 
the toes^ and round the ball of the foot^ of which the 
pointer is nearly destitute. When the ground has 
become hard by frost, his superiority from this cause 
is .strikingly conspicuous ; at the same time that he 
ranges faster, and will endure more fatigue. In any 
TOUgh country, the setter has certainly the advantage ; 
though the pointer may be equally good where there 
is nothing but what may be termed smooth hunting. 
The setter is a high- mettled creature, and is frequent- 
ly extremely hard to be broke in; requiring more 
exercise, and more game to be killed to it, to make 
it steady, than the pointer ; but when broke in is, I 
think, less apt to have too much set. * 
. In hunting for woodcocks or pheasants, the setter 
has a decided preference ; for a good setter will an- 
swer every purpose of a springer or coci^-dog. This 
is owing to his being a more hardy animal, and better 
jdefended by the thickness of his coat from briars, 
which enables him to penetrate thickets tliat a pointer 
will scarcely look at. For a person who shoots but 
seldom, the pointer is the better dog, on account of 

' • When a dog frequently makes a steady point, .and the 
•game is gone, he is said to have io^ muck set* 
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his docile disposition ; as the setter^ if but little used^ 
is very apt to become wild and unruly. For the 
same reason it is necessary to give a setter more ex« 
ercise immediately before the season commences 
than a pointer stands in need of. With regard to 
Which of the two has the best nose, the balMice of 
opinion will be found in favour of the pointer : but; 
the notion has perhaps in many cases been hastily 
adopted. It has arisen in general from the greater 
inclination which the pointer manifests to set; and 
his dwelling on places which birds have left some 
time, and which a setter will scarcely notice. This^ 
however, is by no means a proper criterion by which 
to form a judgment on this head : a better, and per* 
baps the best, mode of deciding the point is to ob- 
serve which has the superiority on bad scenting days. 
It is but fair to remark in favour of the setter, that I 
have generally found him the best at recovering at 
lost bird, as well as 2X footing* * 

The sense of smelling in a dog will occasionally 
vary so much from illness, or the food he has eaten^ 
that a good-nowsed one will be sometimes scarcely 
able to set, however fiiie the day may be. To re- 
cover the sense of smelling in such case, see the arti- 
cle Receipts. 

As to colour, the same rules may be observed as to 
setters that were recommended respecting pointers* 

' * Footing of birds^ is following them by track 3 it li often 
necessary to recover a wounded bird this way. 

n5 
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' Man^sporlfineQ aro fond of a cross between tliesQ 
two breedsi «od I have seen extremdly good doga 
thus produced; but I do not approve^ and would 
fiot rtcomoieud (ibe praqtice. 

Iliave in my possession at this time^ a setter batch 
that will take the water as readily as a water spaniel; 
and If a bird happens to fall into it, after being shot, 
will fetch it out withotAt breaking a feather. I am 
of opinion that every setter cnight be taught to do 
this without difficulty. 

There are pointers also that will take the water; 
but, generally speakings they are those that have been 
crossed, in a greater or less degree, with the setter, as 
the bighy thorougb-bred pointer is by no means fond 
of watca^. We occasionally see amooth^haired dog9» 
whose farm and speed reseoable those of the setter-** 
these too are erosspbred ; and thought in their coats^ 
they appear pointers, their manners are of the setter 
kind. 



THE SPRINGER, OR COCK-DOG. 

T«% animal answering to tbi9 appellation is a small 
land spaniel. They will eagerly pursue hare, pbea-* 
sant, partridge, or any kind of game; but are chiefly 
used fm ftusbing wAiodqocks and phe^^ants. Itiey 
are nevef taught to seit, nor 9fi,e they at atU adapted 
for an extensive range. These dogs should never be 
ysed but in thickets, woods^ and such- like places; 
and then nev^i suffered^ if po^sibie^i to fio beyond 
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gun-Aot. It is gald, that they are peculiarly useful 
in recovering a winged pheasant ; this I am willing 
to allow ; buty at the same time, I am convinced the 
setter is equally useful. However, be their excel- 
lence what it may, the necessity of training them to 
OfMii only when the game spriogSy caaaot be impresi- 
ed too strongly on the mind of the sportsman who 
may avail himself of them ; since to whimper and 
give tongue when they come opon the scent is C6r« 
taioly calculated to disturb it before the sportsnuit) is 
vrithin reach, and occasion those mortifying disap«> 
pointments, which, if fond of the diversion, he wiH 
be able more easily to conceive thao I can describe* 
. It appears to be the nature of these animlds lo 
spring all the game they find ; which is an additional 
reason for subjecting them to the restraint I have 
m«ationed. Some sp<xrtsmeo, where the covers are 
thick and extensive, fasten small belb to the collars 
of these dogs, to ascertain where they are ; and it is a 
gi0c4,pnctace, if they are wild and unruly, to buckle 
up one of their fore* legs between the collar and the 
neck, which will bring them to obedience. 1 have 
jmown water spaniels answer every purpose of the 
springer. 

. The dogs I have been describing are sometimes 
used in coursingf and perhaps this is the best pur- 
.poae to which they can be applied. — I hey are sob- 
ject to diseasca, particularly loss of smell, swellii^ 
of the ghinds in the neck, of which they frequently 
dioi and a disea^ called /ormicis, I ha^ koiown 
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them crossed with the pointer^ but the nvhelps from 
such crossing are seldom worth keeping. 



Breeding of Dogs^ 

ThS sportsman will easily perceive that this subject 
'is an important one, and requires bis serious atten- 
tion ; since, without it, he cannot expect to have dogs 
of first-rate excellence. 

If you are inclined to breed, th<; bitch for this 
purpose should be high and well bred; strong, and 
well proportioned tn all her parts ; her ribs large and 
flanks wide. The dog should have a bead of the 
middle size, wide nostrils, lai^e ears, shoulders well . 
back, chest deep, and breast rather wide than nar-» 
row ; his back broad, especially over the loins ; his 
legs straight, with high knuckles ; and round, but not 
•large feet. 

The first symptom of a bitch becoming proud is 
the swelling of her $hapey which also becomes red ; 
and as the heat advances, yoa will 'observe her mount* 
ing other dogs, and manifesting every desire for co- 
pulation. If it happens that you ciinnot secure her 
as you wish, and at the same time have an objectipa 
to her taking the dog, a red-hot iron put to her shape, 
and held for half a second, so as to make it sore, will 
be an effectual preventive^ for if the dog afterwards 
•attempt to lick or otherwise touch that part, it will 
cause .pain,, and she will be sure to drive him ofi; • 

The moment your bit^h becomes proud, if you 
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mean to breed, and have not your favourite dog at 
hand, she should be so secured, as to render it im- 
possible for anj other to get at her. I would advise 
the sportsman, in this case, not to trust to servants, 
since the least negligence may occasion great disap- 
pointment. 

I would not recommend breeding early from a 
bitch, as it must necessarily weaken her : but if your 
Intch is cidy you should give her a young dog ; pay- 
ing, at the same time, attention to size. A large, 
strong, and bony bitch should havcf a light dog, and 
vice versa. Also, if the bitch is low in stature, the 
dog should be tall. Though an old dog may be put 
to a young bitch, I M'ould not advise breeding from 
a very old one, as the whelps will probably partake 
of the heavy dimness attendant on age, and be small 
dnd weak. 

I have known some few sportsmen fond of breeds 
ing in and in; that is, giving the father to the daugh- 
ter, the brother to the sister, &c. and I have seen as 
good dogs produced this- way as ever were sbo^ over: 
the custom, however, is not very prevalent ; on the 
eontrary, the general practice of breeding is froia 
dogs and bitches that have not the smallest affinity. 
Though good dogs may be produced from breeding 
in and in, I have found frdm experience that the pro- 
geny becomes smaller. 

. Once or ty^ice will be sufficient, . most likely, for 
the dog to line a bitch, and by taking him from hep 
immediately shjS will sooner be off the beat. It fre-^ 
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f ueody bappeoB that at first a bitch will not take tb^ 
^ ; in wUch case, they should remain togcither fo« 
some time, as, by bis courtisg and teazing her, 8h« 
will be likely lo comply: should she still refti«», 
soratch her aloog the back, against the hair, with « 
currycomb, and the desired effect will be produced* 
A bitch ought not to be hunted till a week after the 
beat has left her ; but should it happen that you are 
compelled to take her out with a dog while she is 
proud, her shape should be well daubed with tar, 
which will prevent him from following her^ ^xA he 
will thus not be diverted from hunting. 

We are told by some authors, that the best time 
for the dog and biteb to couple is when the mocm is 
in Aquarius or Gemini ; for, say they, the whelps so 
begotten will never become mad, and the litter wiU 
have more dog than bitch whelps. I will not vouch for 
the truth of thb \ however, should the sportsmau be 
inclined to breed at a particular time, and his bitch is 
not in heat, he may make her so by giving her the 
following: 

BoM two heads of ^rlic, half a castor^s stone^ the 
juice of cresses> and about a doaen Spanish ftiev, in 
a pipkin that holds a pint of water, adding a piece of 
muttMi^ to make it a kind of broth. If this be given 
to the biAch three or four tines, it will. not Csil to 
make her proud; and, "if given to the dog, wiU in- 
cline him to copulftfee: it will not iigursk eilher of 
them i» tftie least. 
. The time of sosCation is mne wveksy during whkii 
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k «riU be adviaeaUe to niflbr die bitch to have her 
Uberfy^ but not to hmit ber, particularlj wbea die k 
big with pup ; aa jou will mn the risk, not oolj of 
losing the whelps bj her casting them, but of losing 
the bitch also. When she is near pupping, she diould 
have some warm niilk or broth given her, in order to 
awBt nature, and ,ob no account should she be dis» 
turbed. When she has pupped^ the wbelpsshould 
be handled as little as possible, as handling injures 
diem, and checks their growdi. 

The number of whelps is very uooertain, some 
bitches producing fifteen, and others only three or 
Ibuf . Should you be inclined to keep all the puppies 
of a litter, it will be necessary to look out for another 
biteh that will whelp about the same time, to pot 
some of the puppies to: keen sportsmen sometimes 
keep mongrel bitches for this purpose^ In putting 
pupiMS to a strange nurae, it will be weU to rob 
them previoudy with some of the stranger's milk, as 
she will take to them more kindly; five or six at 
most are enough for any bitcL 

We are told, by some writers;, that when part of 
the litter is to be destroyed, the foilowing method 
.should be adopted :-^Take the whole latter to the 
distance of nine or ten yards, and let the preference 
which the mother observes isk bringing them bask 
ifiract your choice, saving those she takea first, ac« 
cording to the number you wmt. For myaslf, I 
should bft disposed to adopt my own judgnMnt in 
prsference to thali of the; bitoh. However, dits I 
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have remarked, that the female whelps generally re^-' 
'Semble the sire, while the male whelps approximate 
ihe dam ; and jou may therefore choose accordingly. 

After pupping, a bitch should not be confined, but 
be at liberty to go in -and out as she pleases. Of all 
things avoid placing puppies in a stable ; as they, are 
continually in danger of being trod upon by the 
horses, from the moment they are able to crawl, as 
well as liable to be injured by the groom, in bedding, 
See. his horses. A horse besides, let him be ever so 
fatigued, will not lie down while a dog is in the litter 
under him ; and I have reason to believe, that the 
offensive smell, which is caused by dogs continually 
lying in a stable, prevents horses from thriving so 
well. This practice is common ; but assuredly is a 
bad one. 

Puppies, when first brought forth, are blind, and 
remain so for nine days : this is die proper time for 
drawing their tails. It is not common to shorten a 
setter's tail; and long-tailed pointers are liow die 
fashion. I am of opinion that the tail of a dog 
should be left just as nature formed it. To shorten 
a setter s tail, is certainly to spoil his handsome ap- 
pearance 'y but I have known persons simple enongfa 
to do it. Should the sportsman be disposed to shorten 
the tails of his pointers^ let him do it when the pup. 
pies are about nine or ten days old« The operation 
should be performed without the aid of either knife 
or scissars. Pressing your, thumb bail upon your 
forefinger, twisting ihe end of the tail rouad^ and 
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giving it a gentle pull, you will find sufficient to se- 
parate it in the place jou wish ^ on drawing it, you 
will find a long sinew come out. It will not be ne- 
, cessary to anoint the part, as the mother's tongue will 
be found the best remedy, and she will not fail to 
apply it The tail of a dog should ne?er be cut 
when he is old, as it is a long time in getting well^ 
and injures him also. 

As soon as the puppies will lap, give them new 
milk from the cow, two or three times a day. You 
need not be afraid .of injuring the bitch by the 
whelps sucking her too long, as she will drive them 
off herself* When you take them from her, you 
should wash her dugs with warm vinegar, or brandy 
and water, once a day for a week, which will draw 
thenti up and give her a better appearance. It will 
be-adviseable also to gfve her some sulphur in new 
milk, to cleanse her: an ounce divided into four 
doses will be sufficient : a dose every third day. And 
previous to hunting her, it will not be amiss if she is 
bled. The puppies too, when taken from the dam, 
should have a little gentle physic, and plenty of whey 
the next day. As they grow up, they should be al>- 
lowed as much liberty as possible, to prevent them 
from becoming bandy, and out at the elbows, which 
confinement will almost invariably produce. 

The best time for worming puppies is when you 
are about to take them from the bitch. Worming 
will neither injure their growth nor mettle, as some 
erroneously suppose ; at the same time, it has this 
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sUoog reason to recommend it> that if a wormed d(^ 
becomes mad, he is prevented from doing mischief 
bj bitiDg ; for^ however good bis inclination may be, 
be becomes so swelled about the tongue and mouth, 
that he cannot get bis jaws together. The operation 
of worming is bj no means difficult : — die skin whicb 
onvers the worm (situated under the tongue) should 
be cut with a lancet : a large needle or awl must then 
be introduced under the worm to raiae it up: on 
being raised, lay bold of it, and draw it gently out. 
V«ry little force ia necessary, and care must be taken 
that the worm does not break, in the operation; as 
the animal will be thereby put to additional pain, and 
the operator to additional trouble. 

If, about this time, puppies are branded with a 
red-hot iron, with the initials of the owner's name, 
or any other mark he may prefer, it will be very diC* 
&9nlt, perhaps impossible, ever to obliterate it». and 
]s the surest way by which to recover them, if they 
stray or are stolen, 

. The best food for whelps is potatoes and milk, or 
potatoes mixed with a little salt, which, should they 
have the Distanper, will be the means of preserving 
them from the violent effects of it; as this bane to 
dogs generally proceeds from high feedingy and fire* 
quently makes them cripples, if it does not prove 
fatal. 

As soon as puppies attain the age of eight or nine 
months, they may be indulged with a little flesh well 
boiled ; but a small quantity ot sulphur .should be 
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given them once a week, id milk; they riiQuM be 
frequently washed with soap and water, to eleaiise 
their skiiMy and. kill the fleas; their beds dioiild be 
ofton chained, and indeed every attention at this tiose 
pmd to them, to keep them in health, and brin^ them 
to a proper size« Puppies are sometimes troubled 
with lice ; the remedy for which, as well as for other 
diseases, will be fouad under the proper heads. 

The diseases, accidents, &c. to which whdps are 
Mahle, from the period of their birth •till they arrive 
lit maturity, are mai^, and occasionally so dange* 
rous, &at the sportsman has no reason to be cKssatis- 
ied, if, out of a litter of ten^ five or six mmm^at pesk. 
fection. But miich depends, of coOfw, m ibia 
respect, on»the manner in which they are treated. 

A dog never perspires, but yet is of a hot nature, 
and should therefore never be without clean water to 
iriek as often as he pleases* With respect to food, 
die less cf^nrion he has, the better, as mudi of it is 
supposed by some to injure his sense of smelliog | 
and certainly it causes him to emk so very offieneive 
a stench, that it is impossible to bear him in the 
house. Barley meal, the dross of wheat«flour, or 
both mixed together, with broth, or skionned milk, 
are the best food. For a change, you may give him 
sheep's feet, well baked or boiled ; indeed whenever 
you indulge him in flesh, it diould always be well 
boiled. , If one dog only is kept, you cannot do 
better than give him the chance of the house. 

The kennels of these animals should be frequently 



deaned, and fresh straw given them ; or, in summer, 
deal shavbgs, instead of straw, which will check the 
growth of fleas, that in hot weather incessantly tor* 
Blent them. Frequent washing with soap and water, 
and combing, not only destroys fleas, but renders the 
skin clear, and prevents the mange. Rubbing with 
chalk and brushing is practised by some persons for 
giving the dog a clear skin, but is certainly not so 
good as combing and washing. 

Dogs should hav^ frequent opportunities of eating 
their favourite grass, mentioned before: they will 
feed on it freely, and it wUl relieve the sickness to 
which they are liable, as wdl as any extraordinary 
beat of blood. 



Training or Breaking of Dogs for the Gun. 

. The first thing to be considered under this head is 
the animal's temper; some dogs requiring severe and 
frequent correction, others little or none, and some 
standing in need of ^encouragement. That the setter 
IS more difficult to break than the pointer will be 
readily allowed, though some setters are far less 
troublesome than others. Pointers will frequently 
set without any teaching ; and I have seen setters do 
the same. 

A dog should Hot be broken in too young, lest lie 
becotee chest* foundered. Some dogs will begin to 
hunt very early, while others are so long before th^v 
take even the smallest notice of game, that many per* 
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«QOS have either given tbem away or destroyed thenv 
However, let do sportsman be hasty in condemning 
backward dogs, as they frequently prove of .firs^rate 
excellence; and I am inclined to think, that dogs of 
this description, as well as those which are ^fficult 
to break, turn out the best, when by patience and 
perseverance they have been brought tq bunt, and are 
become staunch. 

At the age of five or six months, or even earlier, 
you should allow your dog to accompany you when 
you vi^alk p^t, siipposing it to be in the lanes or else*- 
where, and occasionally lead him in a cord, which 
will, ia a great degree, induce him to bear the chains 
and couples ; but do not suffer him to go very far 
from you; and even when at a reasonable distance^ 
make him occasionally come in at the word back^ 
Be sure always to use the sam6 words in every lesson, 
and these should hot only be of the plainest sound, 
but the most distinct also from each other ; for it is 
the sound alone which is understood by the dog; th^ 
sense pr the English makes no difference to him« 

Atithis period ^t ^ill not be amiss to teach him to 
crouch at a piece of bread, or any thing else you may 
think proper, and not stir till he is ordered ; thif may 
easily be done by ad.ministe/ing gentle correction when 
he does amiss, and by rewarding him when he does 
rights., .A gg>i^ time to, give him this lesson will b^ 
immediately before you feed him, and till he has per- 
formed his task to yoi|r satisfaction, never, suffer: him 
to eat, which will induce him to do well for the 
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flake of his inest^ The motd$ dcmn tad chu flr« 
ihort and ^xpresMve, and all that are neeesMry wkeft 
you would make bitn crouch. In teaching hhu hit 
leaaoii, it will often happen that errors will be com* 
mitted^ and as no fault should be allowed to escape 
conreetton, it will be necessary to adc^t a word for 
Alt purpose; and nrrah, spoken in an angry toue^ 
will soon be sufficiently intelligible; if the word 
does not answer the purpose, a moderate application 
of the whip will make it sttffidently impressive. At 
the same time, it will be necessary to teach him 
words of encouragement, as, good ftojf, good dog; 
and words of advice, as, take heed, which will re^ 
mind him of what he is about to do, and put him on 
his guardx By this treatment he will become saga^ 
cious, as well as cheerful and pleasant within himself, 
being conscious that he is pleasing his master ; and 
the master should allow no one to mterfere in breaks 
ing him, as two teachers will most likely breed con»> 
fasioD. 

After you have brought him under proper subjec* 
tion> at the age of nine mouths, or thereabouts, ac- 
cording as he is strong and healthy, you should take 
him into the field with an old staunch dog two or 
Aifee times, as the latter will give him a notion of 
ranging and beating his ground ; but do not hunt him 
too severely. Use him to obey the whistle, of ik^ 
motion of your lumd, in preference to your voice, as 
the fewer words that are used die better. A pistol 
or gun may be ffequeutly fired over him^ to make him 
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acquiiiflted «id femiMftr with the report; for iminy 
young dogty on beanng a gun fired, are 90 alarmed, 
tint Aiej ]D9t»itIy run home, are with difficulty 
brought into the fidd again, and reconciled to it only 
hy OMich practice, fiy this method, you w^ als6 
make him steady on the shot ; and when you fire, yon 
ahottld make him sit or lie down, saying, down shot, 
or down charge; nor should be be allowed to stir till 
you have re-loailed, as a dog that breaks jiway at shot 
will much injure your divernon, by springing birda, 
whtcb, notwithstanding your having fired, may be 
sdU l]4ng near you ; and in the early part of l)ie sea* 
son this will frequently happen. 

Should your dog, at this period (and it is no un« 
common occurrence), manifest an inclination to hunt 
or y/OTfj sheep or fowls, methods should be taken to^ 
pi>event him firom pursuing such bad habits. — i( h6 
be inclined for sheep, tie him to a strong ram, and 
flog htm till he cries out: on which the ram will 
commence a violent attack, butting the dog severely 
With his head, which will probably deter him from 
ef^t lookkig at a sheep afterwards. This may be 
done either in the field, or in a bam or other 
buildiag. 

I have seen one or two instances where this me-^ 
thod has fiuled of the desired effect, as the dog, after 
b«ng a liltle butted, has rebelled, and seized his 
woolly assaikBt so ferociously, as to leave little doubt 
which way vietory wddid incline. However, wfaai 
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Uib lias happened^ the dog has been rather too old, 
and well acquainted with his own strength. If a 
young dog looks eamestlj at or sets a sheep, he should 
instantly be corrected ; and if he prove contumacious, 
and application to the ram should not succeed, a halter 
will be the best remedy, unless you keep him con* 
stantly tied up, or choose to run the risk of paying 
for his. depredations. 

It is generally a difficult matter to reclaim a dog 
that has worried sheep,. and tasted of their flesh; 
nor do I think you can be ever certain of having per«- 
fectly corrected him in this respect: after having 
long laid it aside, he has been frequently known to 
recur to. this mischievous habit. Hence the necessity 
of conection, the moment you observe him liianiffsst 
the slightest inclination to notice sheep; for if not 
checked, he will first look, then chase, and eventually 
worry iheni. 

Respecting poultry, if you find the whip insuffi*f 
cient to restrain him, take a cleft stick, to one end of 
which tie a living fowl, and insert the dog's tail in a 
cleft at the other end ; and tie it in tight, so as to cause 
him some pain ; then give him a few stripes with a 
whip, and let him run off; when be has tired him^ 
self, and refuses to run any longer, take the s^ck 
from his tail, and beat him well about the head with 
. the fowl; apply the whip also smartly :, after iim 
there will be little reason to fear bis running at fowk 
again. If a dog be allowed to kill poultry unpunisbr 
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ed^ it vM make him hard-knovdied^ juid lipf to break 
bi$ game ; to fay potUiig of the iiifui^r he m^y <k> to 
^ miiaier or n^igbboiit^/ ; ^ 

At first- taking your do^ ittto the 6ei<ij you may 
iNi&]; him to do. as he {deeaes;. aiod he will woQSt, 
likely pufsue indiscrimuialtely e?efy thit^ he aeea — . 
drows, pigeons, thrushes, &c. This ei^eniesSy how- 
ever^.will soon abate, ivhefti he will ednteat bioiself 
with pursuing partridges and hares only, to the former 
of which his natural instinct will naore particulltfly 
incline him; and, at length, tired of diasing these iii^ 
min, he wiU he satisfied, after fiqpringii^, to follow, 
them widi his eyes alone* With hilres it will be 
otherwise; for seeing they do not leave the^groao^ 
Ske the pa^^ge^ but rua like bimselff be will not 
relinquish the hope of overtaking them; but con-* 
timie to chaise udtil cortecled hy education, which, 
can oidy be.doine effeqtuaUy where hare^ are plenti-^ 
Ally and the dog ia the^ hWbit of se^ng the«i con« 

tmally* 

i As soon as. he, begins to bunt, ahd you per- 
eeive'he kndwa his game, the best method . if Ul be. 
tOi temt him :by faimsdlf, as he will be more easily 
sMfp^d ajod mani^ed than in coosfapyj as other 
dofp might make him too eager .aiMl jeaitoti^* .Be- 
sides, ^by contittusdly huntbig with an old dpgi he 
wil'aicquire a habit of fotlowinig him, w^U koQ^iog 
that he witt. be sure te find gmt first,: a^d tbusr wili 
Mver attempt tp himtfor himseU. y<>«i^il| ei^jly 
percei^ when.be has got the ap^ hy;. the moment 
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0f hii tail; ho^vever, he AoiM «ot be stopped too 
80mV but tie allowed to cbaae bis gtme for a ^iie, 
and this niore particularly if be bai been baekward 
ilk noticing it Ta make a dog stop or set, is moch 
eamr tbati a ymmg sportBmaift would inaipoe ; and 
maoj wSl> inthb respect, peqnbe little or bo teacb- 

After you have euffiered your dog to diase for -a 
little time, and as soon as instinct begins to sboir 
itself, yon wiH find that he will sometimes, on oem*- 
jng up to Us game, Huike a sodden atop, hf a second 
or two,' and then dait in upon the birds, with the 
intention, iio doubt, of catchmg one in fais mouibr 
The is the time to bcfgio the business of setting. 

in Older the more easify to stc^ him, oowdiat 
be knowt what he is about, it will not be amisa 
to take, ocoaskMOally, an old steady dog widil yois: 
be canefel abo to give him tbe wmd, and in cast* 
iB^ him ofi^ <atber to your right or left,' as your 
judgment may direct, always make use of yotr 
hand. The less noise yon n»ke, die steadier year 
dog <wiH bunt; your voiee «r the whtstte should bo 
used as litde as posttUe. If you teach bim 1^ butft 
bytii^ mbtion Of your hand, he wW Mgubfiy look Ibr 
ibt signal wfaene^r be is at a loss; wbieieas, if you 
make muoh noise, he will scarcely ever turn to Jbcdc 
where you ore, aatisfiod with hearing afeoo. M ifto 
tfie^dog you are teadnag cvoss you backwaiid and fsi^ 
Wtrd, itom one hedge te Ihe odier, every now and 
Awn edwmdog yowmlf itixly or ecpvonly yards, hi 
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thb mmm, the ^M AoM be Iwntod ragulsrly 
throi^; Mriiftherobeati7g»ne,]fouwaiUkilltt 

auffer your dog toftrodbjisUf^ttr ki^tber wordb^ to go 
Ml of Ihe^fidU iMlbto or wHboiit ]fW, 
- We wll How .auppese yqur dog oniftod id dio^ 
c^plbe 8t dwt period at which he ought t^ be atop 
ped. If, on Gliding gatnoi ho 8{NriDgs mod cfanes it, 
bnoghha >bedk to the place wfaeoee it miwi^, ^nd 
there toake him lie dowti^caHifig out toht>/ eeTerld 
timet) «nd otcng ren^ aod angry words to dMch 
Una* If, after repea^c thie aevetal timei) he C0aia*> 
tm» ofattinale, yon noft epply yomr whip^ iilode*^ 
rately 'or neveveijr occdfding 6^ his diepoaitioo, widi 
wfasA, by dot tttnei you wfll most likely he mofUBin^ 
ed« Ijdaieitapfe«itonthelniodoftiie^portfliBiQ^ 
that a :dog which witt. aot bear the whip b ofteo 
MOfid if eoiteeled «eo Mverdy* By igoomi^ pae^ 
aktnate aam, who nahe a trade of dog^-bitqdEHg^ 
oMfebeM of ^ery proaailiag yoangdogUiave been diiti 
acndemi WBctessi Bieeiatve A^giqg je apt to sMhe 
a youag dog Hmk bis gaiae. BUnkmg m wheal a 
deg Jnds his ganse, and on bung spobe* te^ ibwua 
offhand raw behihd yoas #e^|Mit^ ho wiU do tidb 
wUhaut being epoken to. A dag cf tMtf deacriptiafi is 
of^litde m DO we in llie field; aori when ooce^ht 
laibil ift oantmcted, it wiD lofsrire aancb troubhs |6 
Mroitv ladie:bKdiBigofdegSy asportBBMttshodd 
be sjuftematioalfy ood aad^deiibcrote; onjno ooca'» 
sk» Mfiotiog Idnveif lo be boffied iaitilr aparnon; 

s2 
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and in correeting a dog nothing but a whip should be 
used. There are some dogs so very umnatiageabte 
^ as to require most severe correction ; but these, when 
once conquered, generally prove excellent. 

When your young dog finds game^ never run, but 
walk slowly up to him ; as, if you run, he will natu- 
rally do the same, and will certainly spring the birds; 
As soon as you get up to him, and think yourself 
sufficiently near the birds (su[^osing.lie stands, and 
' the game lies), walk round him till you spring them t 
if he shoiuld chase, correct him as before; and if you 
still find him unruly, when he next makes a poin^* 
head him if possible/ and, showing him your whip, 
smack it two or three times, at the same time calling 
out, down, toho ! Should all this fail, lint trash>^ord 
must Tiex% be i:esorted to. This is merely fastening 
Co die dog's collar a small rope or cord, of about 
twenty or twenty^five fathoms in length, and letting 
him cange with diis dragging on the ground. By 
the help of this cord you will be able to stop fann 
when you please. Should he attempt to run in, you 
must pull the cord smartly. • This cord may be used 
also, shoald the dog not come in when he is callec^ 9ce» 
If the trash-cord £ttls, and he still springs hi^ game, 
recourse mttBt be had to the strong collar, or spike^^ 
collar, as it is sometimes called ; which b a stroi% 
lather stmp, stuck with three rows of saaaU nails, 
the points of which, extend three or fonr lioesof aa 
indi bejpond die innel' suriace, a piece of leather 
being- sqwed over the 'Heads of Ihe niils, io fi^veiit 
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their slartiiig back wben tlie cbg presses upoD their 
points, To^each end of this collar a ring is ftsteiled 
(for if it were bucklediike a common coHar, it would 
perpetually wound the dog), through which is passed 
one end of a cord, of the same length as the one.be^ 
fore-mentioned, in such a manner that, in pulling to^ 
wards you^ the rings may bring the collar close, and 
tine nails. piiffss upon his neck, and warn him of bis 
{ault. When you.haTe put this instmmedt round the 
neck of your dog> cast him off, and let him run with 
the cord dragging after him as before. As soon as he 
makes a poii^t^get the end of the cord into your 
baud^ sHid'if he attempts tdrun in, give him a smart 
pull, cfdliDig: out sharply toiof. If you think proper, 
you may fasten a peg to the end of the cord, which, 
^n the dog comipg to a point, may be stuck in the 
^ound ; by wkich means you will be able to waNc up 
to hipi, and act as your judgment directs. A few of 
these lessofds will be sure to answer the purpose. It la 
gBBerally supposed, that dogs ths|t have been brokenin, 
in. a; mountainous country, oi to grouse, have an ad«* 
vantage over others in point of- rai^e; but much of 
this dependsL upon the anipial himself. 
' . Wfaeiudver young d(^s rail;e, that is, hunt with the 
nose close to die ground, which frequently happens, 
xecourse must generally be had to the puzzle peg ; 
though sometimea words will be sufficient These 
pegs should be ten or twelve inches in length ; and 
that part wbicb comes under . the dog's jaw dlould be 
atleast two inches broad, ^witli a. thin strtfp of leather 
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rnming homaoHtih/ diro«li|^ Am tUck end of it, sd 
as to biicklQ rousd the dog's neik ; ood that paftinH 
nodtttety under bii jaw must haewe ft hofe bored througb 
kf to admit of a slq(bt tiiong^ of wkile horse It** 
Hm, which must be placed bdiiad the aoniuirs teedi, 
aad tied wdemeath his jaw. With das instnimeBt 
ftisteoed on^ he wilt throw up his head well^ and draw 
his game better, and you may hunt bin thus witko«l 
t<he mmllest ii^iai^ ; aad it will, most undoubtedly, 
be also a good way to present dogs from mouthing 
die game. 

When the pusik peg is first piut on, Ae dog ^a^it 
use every e£fprt to rid himsdf of so tioubkiomf a 
compamon ; but, after finding his exertioQi y^io^ b^ 
will cease to pay attention to it« 

A dog thi^ rakes widi bis nose, and fi>lk)ws the 
gpime fa^ the trade, unless enred of this habit, witt 
never be worthke^nng. Whenever, therefore, yon 
perceive t]|i^ your young dog is following dw tirade of 
partridge down wind, aail to him in a» ai^pry tMSt, 
hold up.' This wtU sometimes havn its effieet; he 
will become uneasy and agkated, ^ing first '^none 
side, and then on the other, tiU the wind bni^ lum 
the scent; aiid by finding the game four or five timea 
in tbia way, he wiU perhaps tako tbe wind of hansel^ 
and hunt with his nose elevated. Sbonld tfiit not he 
the case J ihe> puzzle ptg is y<mr reoMdy. 

Partriclges lie much b^fer to degs thiit wind' them, 
than to (hose that- follow by the track. The dog that 
winds the seeot approachea-the bn-ds by d^reesi and 
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wiitb mom <w kss owttoii «t he finds iimm either ahj 
or tame ; or^ in other wonk> m they lie well or iU> 
which he ift enabled Ito dilcover by die aoeat which 
tbej enui when Abj are uneasy ; beaides, when diey 
Me him hunting nouiid them, they are not ao mnch 
alarmed, because they do not perceive that he ia £ol- 
kwing them. Nothing distttrbs birds more than for 
them to see a dog tracing their feotstepfl^ When a 
€tog foUow8.them in this mamier down wind, he gene** 
iraliy springs them; for he is not abk to take the scent 
firoperly until he is upon theaa, and then they will not 
lie. . Dog» that carry their he?Mla hi^ will always 
find the most game. 

B^ careful to keep yoor young dog regularly to his 
vf0gk, and be stifict with him just aa he ia geltuig 
siMWcfa, as the fint seatonbe ia shel over generally 
determiota his worth: at ^ periodi numbera of 
aporting doga ate ruined by improper managsmcut ; 
if ihey are suffered, to acquire any had habita>.8ttoh as 
ranging loo wide, breaking .fieldi inattenliQn to their 
master,,8ic. they will be with great difficult rodaim* 
ed^ and some will wer^r be brought to proper o^ 
(iienee jq^aiiu . 

<.. . .Some persons are of opinion^ tfaatt ^hca you take 
out young dogs, yon should have a second peraon to 
flog them ; and. they assign as a season^ that by con^ 
stantly correcting your dogyoorselfi hem^ occa^on^ 
ally sneak away nhen he has. done wrong, and.notsu£^ 
fer you to come sufficiently, near.'tn.hiy bold of him« 
This doctrine appears to^meta be enrpn^oua. If the 
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dogi after 'being once beaten^ sneaks otf when he does 
.wrang)^ depend on it he will sooner sufFar his mazier 
^o come near him than a stranger. Besides, it k not 
sufficient for him to love his master'^he shouldy*ear 
him also J since it is fear as mnch as love that makes 
this creature obedient. 

As to speed, it is generally supposed if a dog has a 
good nose, he cannot be too swift; but very fleet 
dogs are apt to mn over the game, and are certainly 
sooner fatigued than a steady, even-rated one. A dog 
6f the latter description will make ample amends for 
his want of swiftness, by hunting more carefully, and 
never passing or running in upon his game. 

To make a dog back a^d stand in company, yon 
should hunt him with an old staunch dog ; and then, 
with a small application of the principles of training, 
you wfll easily eflect this useful qualification. In 
teaching your young dog to hacky it will be necessary 
for your old one to make a point; should the young 
one be in a' distant part of the field, you should call 
to him, and as soon as you perceive that he sees the 
old dog, hold up your hand, using at the same time 
the word toho ! By practising this two or three times, 
you will find yoiir dog back without farther trouble. 
However, should he prove obstinate, the whip will be 
a sure assistant to procure obedience. 

If, when you come to shoot over your young dog, 
he breaks away on the shot, you must bring him back 
to the place. frond which he started, and there, 
making him lie. down, call dozm-charge! If words 
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prove insufficient^ the whip must here again be the 
tutor. From this tendency to break away, a dog 
should oe?er be taught to fetch the bird when killed^ 
as it will be difficult, if not impossible, to make him 
steady on the shot. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that occasionally 
the best of dogs will make mistakes, such as springs 
ing the birds, ^ 8cc. This will frequently happen on 
bad scenting days, or in accidentally, hunting down 
wind ; in these cases, you may speak angfily t6 your 
dog, but you should bj no means flog him. 

Some . writers, in giving directions for trainbg 
pointers, advise you at first to make use of breads 
fried in hog's lard with partric^e's dung'^ strewing 
pieces of it in the fields where you intend to hunt; 
this, however, is only giving the sportsman unneces- 
sary trouble. 

A dog intended for setting should never be named 
Panto, CarlOf nor indeed^ any name ending with o p 
as toho is an expression so generally made use of by 
sportsmen and dog-breakers, when tbey intend he 
should keep his ground, that a dog thus named will 
be liable to be deceived, and to mistake the intention 
of bis master* 

The foregoing observations apply equally to tetters 
and pointers. As to pointers' I cannot forbear re*- 
mariiing, that those brought directly from Spain, are 
generally ill-formed, and seldom worth the trouble of 
keeping ; from which I am inclined to believe, that 
oyrpQintersarenoieractfyof tfacksameliffeed: they 

s5 
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aiust either bave been erotsM m aame degree, or the 
dinalie im^ very touoh altered tltttn. I saw bsir 
jear a yovi^ pointer bitch that had been brought 
from Spohi, aod reported to be. very weU bred. She 
was remarkably ugly ; and could nefer be brought Uj^ 
httit or notice game in die least, though CTery me- 
thod was used for the purpose. She was even infe-i 
nor to Sir Henry MiMn^'s Bkck Sdw, which, it ia 
sud^ was tani^t to find game, as wdi as ta stand and 
bttdr, by a keeper of the name of Taper. The story 
has certainly the appearance of tommies ; boH it is 
fpyfem on Tsspectable autlvnrity, and is^ I belwte, ge- 
DeraUy credited* 

Befoee { concfaide thia part of my s«fa|eGt, I ^hall 
say a word or two upon the adranti^ e|a sportsmaq 
breaking his own dogs. 

By breaking in your dog, you become acquainjted 
with hift temper and dispotiii<m) and by his s^ceiving 
the fiost nidhMnAs ei bk edncatooA from, and being 
trained bylns master^ of eourse he imdoBiiafldlabis voice 
and s^jus better than those of a atraa^er* H after bmg 
broke, the dog passes into other haQd9> hehaaiasonse 
JBieastire a new task to leanif owiog entioebjr to his 
being unacquainted with the motions, &&. oi bb mem 
master. If apefsonge^stoadeg^hfeaheatopuffehase 
one of these aaiaoals^ he natouraUy expecta to am him 
hnnt: ti^ tbit the do^-hreafcer can have no olijyastioB^ 
for if thedog^haa any fiuiits^ they areakendj Imavrnta 
him, and he takes, care that the cueatofe is sho»|^le 
the best advantage. Heiice it haa htfwtify ha|^ 
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j^ened, that penote^ after pnrdiasbg dcfrmtbis irny^ 
havt foimd themselves much decei?ed ; and dogy, 
wbieh then appeared excellent, have in reality been 
good for nothing : as some, for instance, will hant vei; 
vi^li for an hom-i and then do namortf. It should be 
recollected too, that faoDoar is not an article in die 
creed ot a dog*breaker ; to make the best of a bar* 
gain is all he aims at. Now, if a dog must be por- 
cbased from a professed breaker, I would recbm- 
mend, by dl means, that die person pmrcharing 
should have him in bis own possession for a ttme ; as 
he will then have snfficient opportonities to make a 
proper trial, and it will be his own hnlt if be is de- 
eeived. 

Diseases incidental to Dog/i. 

Does ai^ liable to many disorders, for each of 
which numberless remedies have been prescribed. Of 
these diseases, madness is the most dreadfid, and it 
has hitherto baiBed the skill of those who have made 
the cure of it their particular study. 

Madness is a distemper very common among all 
kinds of dogs^ but by proper care it may in general 
easily be prevented. It proceeds from high feeding^ 
atid want of exercise, and from fulness of blood and 
cosdveness. Dogs should be better fed when you 
hunt them, than when they remsun at rest; and 
should be neither too fat nor too lean, but of the two 
latber inclined to hX\ by which means they will not 
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only be preaenred from madness, but also froqi tbe 
mange and.' scab. If >ou have not an opportunity 
of letting them have access to good clear water, such 
as a running stream, let the water be changed every 
day, and let them have as much as they please. 
Their exercise and diet must be regulated by. your 
discretion; but in both, be careful to avoid extremes. 
Once a week, especially in the heat of the y^ar, five 
pr six spoonfuls of salad oil, which is of a cleansing 
nature, should be given them ; and at other times, the 
quantity of a hazel nut of niithridate, as it is an ]e3(€el- 
lent preventive of disease. It is advisable, also, oc- 
casionally to bleed them. If you are suspicioii^ of 
la dog going mad, instantly secure him. 

There are no less than seven sorts of madness, 
two of which, the hot burning madness, and the run- 
ning madness, are regarded as incurable, and are 
dangerous in the highest degree. Tlie effects of these 
are too well and too fatally known to need a descrip- 
tion in this place. Every animal which dogs inflicted 
with such madness bite, and draw blood from, will 
have the same disease. Such dogs generally s^eizeon 
all they meet, but particularly on individuals of their 
own species; and it is singular, that all dogs have a 
dread of them, and fly, if possible, at their approach. 
However courageous a dog may be, o^ being attack- 
ed by one that is mad, he will cry out, and make 
every effort to disengage himself and run away.. It 
is said, that a mad dog always rung straight forward 5 
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and that by turning out of the road, when you OMet 
one, you may avoid him, as he will not follow yon. 
I ha?e twice adopted this xnetiiod, and ha?e fouqd it 
to answer* 

. The symptoms of this disease present themse|lf^s 
in various forins> but are easily discerned* The fol- 
lowing are generally the forerunners of it — If a dog 
becomes melancholy, droops bis head, forbears to 
eat, seems to forget his former habits, and as he runs 
snatches at every thing : if he often looks upwards, 
and his tail at its setting on be rather erect, whi|e the 
rest of it hangs down ; if his eyes become red, his 
breath strong, his voice hoarse, and be drivel? aod 
fbams at the mouth, you may be satisfied that he is 
becoming mad; and the only thing to be done is m* 
stantly to dispatch him, however great a favourite he 
may be. If he is suffered to remain at liberty, he 
will certainly leave his home, running as fast as he 
can \ and the mischief that may happen, by his thus 
breaking away over an extent of country, is iucalcula* 
ble, as he spares no living creature. — ^There are otbi&r 
symptoms of this disease, which, from the importance 
of the subject, I think it necessary to state., 

Though the first symptom of hydrophobia is geqe* 
rally a loathing of food, dogs in this state have been 
known occasionally to eat solid meat, ^t the v^y 
commencement of the disease, a mad dog has a par- 
ticular inclination to smell to and lick the penis and 
fundament of other doga — For the first two. or three 
days, there have occasionally apfe^ecl iotervats of 
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6esm, and the ftnimal has recognized h» master;, 
also, during Ais period Ae ^ycs and toi^ne hate ap- 
peared much as usual ; nevertheless, the animal will* 
generally bite every thing that comes in his way, amt 
wUl leave his home for several boor» and retmn 
again. A disposition to quarrel with other dogs is 
shortly afterwards manifested, and a totsd loss of ap* 
petite ensues. He will ahcrw no symptoms of fear, 
nor cry out on being struck. His eyes assume a pe- 
cdiar dttlness, and his Kps and tongue seem foul and 
glossy. 

There is still another very distinguishing feature by 
wMch this disease may be known, which is Ae 
animal'^s aversion to water and liquids in general. 
At die ngfat of water, not only a mad dog, but a hu-* 
maa being who has the hydrophobia, wilt shodder 
a»d turn from it with abhorrence ; and this, undonbt* 
ediy, is the most certain sign that a tdog is mad. 
1X^9 are liable to other diseases, the symptoms of 
whicb) IB some degree^ resemUe those of nntdtaess, 
aad aye fiiequently mistaken for them; but in no 
odiev Asorder will the dog maiiifiest that utter aver^ 
sionK^ for water; for in other cases, if he wiD not 
(btok, he will in general sniell to it, and never ap- 
pear alarmed ; whereas a mad dog becomes i^ 
taled, and will be almost convidsed, at the veiy 

Mf4 ThonihiD asserts^ that this method is not to 
be relied ^oa^ and addb, that '^ bow and then mad dogs 
do Bot appear to IbcI any dread of w^rter ; faoweveri 
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d^eyl will aMook irolontarily drink ivhea tke diBcaie 
}i«» aiTived at «Dy iMight/' Now, a» Aw gcndenum 
hat wrfedjfimr appreniiceik^ to dog-tnimog, u he 
UttMe^ infonns us, it is Itkdy that he may have aeen 
a 4og afflicted with this disease ; but, ia the passage 
I hate cited, he shows his ignorance of the naCwe of 
it. WbevefeF this '' Mm tmd thai* has occnrred, it 
has aiway$ hem in the^try last siag0t^tke dtieiM^ 
when the anioHil has afaaost mn himself dowA, and 
hk distolutioD is at haml. At this period, mad doge 
have bee» known sometimes to cfoss rivers, but never 
todrittk. As lodidvdffhikiqgiAtbefintstageolthe 
diseasej I know it to be a mistake ; from hawng eftm 
tried ihe experi:meat. 

&eme years ago, a pack of loE-houiide hehi^gii^ 
to a gendemau ia Cheshiie was infected with ins. disi* 
ease. Mow the d^rder ftmtgotamoQg the pneh is 
nnkoown; biit every '^ now and then" one or move 
miMiilssleddieiiSttal symptoms; and ae the pack was 
r^ wiluabte, no means were spared to preserve it. 
TIm infected dogs were well seemed, the moment 
Aef showed the subtest s^tiq>tom, to tiy ihe eflect 
of dtfoeol medicmes prescribed for hydrophobia ; 
hue every remedy proving liseless, diey were at le^gd^ 
att distrdjfed. Here aversion to walnr was onifMm* 
ly tesliied, from the commencement to the end ol the 



Among the iterioiis preeciiptbne for this diseai^ no 
one perhaps has been move celebrated^ mA kee me« 
xit^ thei| the i)¥mdAfk meHeme. It haa been pub- 
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licly asserted^ that this medicine has cuced both dog» 
and humaa beings, even after the h^rophobta has 
shown itself. This I affirm to be a positive false- 
hood^ having witnessed its absolute but dreadful ioef- 
ficacy : nor do I hesitate to assert, tbat» so far from 
curing, it has no effect whatever even in pret^enf tug', 
fhis scourge as well of man as of the canine race. I 
am willing lo allow, that many per9ons, after having 
been bitteaby dogs, which their own fears have magni- 
fied into, mad d#gs, havey^by taking the Ormskirk me* 
dican^^ fancied themselves preserved from the hydro* 
phobia* Others bit by a strange dog, have, had 
shortly afterwards a slight indisposition,. arisiqg from 
cold or other causes ; this has been regarded as the 
first symptom of madness^ and; the medicine .having 
been administered, they.have recovered ; that is, titeir 
indiiq[>osition has.disappeared, as it would equally have 
done had the Ormskirk not been taken^ Again, 
from the bite of a mad dog, madness does not always 
follow, as the disea^ m^ht not be sufficiently ad* 
vancedlo communicate infection : or. if the dag had 
to bite through any tliickness of garments, his teeth 
might be thus rubbed so clean, as Hot to insert the 
sQudlest particle of the infectious saliva, or. viru^ 
These are. the cases which have gained reput^ticm to 
th^ Ormskirk; and this is the most rational, uul in- 
deed the only way of accounting for those reports of 
cures, which have been so roundly averted and so va- 
pouringly publisheol to the world. 
. :The. disease of madness is communicated, in my 
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bfmiioii, by its cootamiiiating the blood, and the fo) 
lowing comparison will peifaaps best serve to elacidate 
it. By suffering a drop of muddy water to faH into 
a boson of clear water, we see how soon the latter 
becomes polluted ; yet if, by a spoon or other instra* 
jnent, the impure particles are taken ont immediate- 
ly, the water in the bason wilL still remain clean 
Taking it for granted that hydrophobia is thus im* 
parted, one obvious method of prevoition at least 
.presents itself. Should a person, for example, be 
.bit in. the end of the finger, immediate amputation, a 
little above the bitten part, would prevent communis 
.cation, in the same manner as the moddy water was 
jnrevented from fouling the clear. There are means 
of clarifying water, let 1ft he rendered ever to injure ^ 
but should the blood become wholly cootamiDated 
with the venom, or whatever it may be called, of hy 
drophobia, little bopei can be entertained of ai^ 
thing, known at present, being able to purify, it 

Ttiat the nature of hydrophobia is but little under- 
stood will readily be allowed; and one ctrcumstaoc^ 
in partkular atteodii^ it appears inscrutable, nanefy, 
the precise time of its appearance after infection, or, 
in other .words,: «fter the InIb has taken place«.-f-* 
jAkbotit four years ago, a young man in tbe ndghboiif* 
hood of Ormskirk was bit by a terrier, that unfor* 
tunately proved to be mad. From the dog's manner 
he was instantly suspected,, and the Ormskirk medi^ 
cine was imioediately; resorted to. 'The wound which 
the dog's teeth had made became healed, in due tisne. 
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and Ihc iU*fat)id yonag nuiB eii|ojped peiAct be»Id| 
for Dear four moalbay vhaii be ivaa aeized wkk kydr^ 
frfiobia, whioh shortly coded hn existence. 

In fad, tbis dreadfal diaeasa bas no stated period 
for making ks appearance; in some nwtaaces the 
symptoms sbnwiiq^ themselves in a weak or ten iKyn, 
and othera not lar months ; the infection seems to 
lurk, as it were, in the blood : it bas been supposed 
that its appearance is influenced b; the moon. 

That many dogs are qalted mad, which are not so/ 
is evident Shoold a strange dog happen to run 
Wiih speed thraogh a town or village, all the dogs in 
Ibe phce vritt warn after him; and he, to get dear, 
wi\ snap at eitber man or dog that impedes his way : 
instanllj the cry of mad d&g! resonnds from M 
qnartem; crovi^, armed with diifierent instruments 
of destruction, pwrsue the wretched animal, and he 
hMs a victim to die iU-timed mge of dumghtieai ig* 
norance. 

After a dog, supposed to be mad, has been killed, 
to aacertain tha pomt of his madness, take a bit of 
bread, rub it on his teeth and gums, and give it to an*- 
other dog:--^if the bring dog shouM leAise to ei^ the 
bread, it is a proof that the od^r vras mad ; and 
if he eats it, that he was not mad : this is asserted, and 
ganesally obtains credit ; but I have never tried the 
expevimem* 

Whenever hydrophobia makes iti^ appearance in 
a dog, I would recommend his. instant destructioo. 
This recommendation I extend also to dogs supposed 
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to kaveheea bitten by avad dog, as fron igao r aaca 
of die preeiie tiae when tba dkeue may take.efiicty 
3^011 nay remain for ma . ymontfas in painfiil anxiety. 
If eidior man or beast has been bitten by a mad dog, 
I am of (^inioDy that the only way to prevent tlie ef- 
fects so much to be dreaded, is the immediate appC* 
cation of the lancet : certainly all medicines, hitherto 
^sbovered, have proved inefbctoal) but of the success 
of die kncet I have seen many strtt^ing instances. 
The five cundble madnesses are the (CoHowiii^ : 



I. FaUk^ Madiuu, 

So called on account of its lying in the dog's head. 
This disease makes die animal reel and fall down, and 
is often mistaken for fits. To cure this disorder, 
take four ounces of the juice of briony, the same 
quantity of the juice of peony, and four drachms of 
staves-acre pulverized : mix together, and administer 
vfiih a drenchiag-horn* Also bleed the dog in the 
ears, and in the two veins that come down his 
fltioulders. 

^ Sleeping Madness. 

la this disorder the dog i^pears very drowsy/ and 
seams to wish to sleep continually ; wfaicii is caused 
by lilde worms, that are hnA m Am mouth of the 
SMMch^ from corrupt huoaoiHrs and vapours, the 
filmes of which ascend to the head. To cure this. 
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take SIX ounces of the juice of wormwood, Cwo 
ounces of the powder of hartshorn barnt, and two 
drachms of agaric ; mix together in a little whke 
:wjiie, and administer as in the preceding instance. 



3, Dumb Madness. 

Tl)is disease lies in the blood ; it causes die do^ 
not to feed ; he keeps his mouth wide open^ and/fre^ 
queiHly robs his feet against the sides of it, as if he 
had a bone in his throat. To cure, take the juice of 
black hellebore, the juice of spatula putrida, and of 
rue, of each four ounces ; strain thetn well, and add 
two drachms of unprepared scammony : i;pix and ad« 
minister as before, holding the head of the dog up for 
some time, to prevent his throwing out the medicine: 
after which bleed,, by cutting two or three veins ia 
Jiisguros, 

4. Lank Madness. 

It is so called by reason of the dog's leanness and 
pining away, and- is generally regarded as incurable ; 
but discoursing with an ingenious medical friend on 
this subject, he observed, ^' Lank Ma^ess is a very 
improper term for this disorder. I. differ (said .he) in 
opinion with mo^t writers on this disease. They re- 
gard.it as incun»ble,:wilb(iut at all considering its na- 
ture.. I have had. two dogs, the onC; a terge wdter 
$pa^iel, the oth^r a gprbger,. afflicted with, what i& 
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calhed look madness. The water, spaniel died; I 
opened faim, and found a large quantity of short thick- 
worms both in the stoiiiach and intestines. The 
same cKsetoe attacked the-spni^r a iew weeks after-^ 
ymMsy when I gave him a pmgtng dose, composed <3t 
fifteen grains of jdap, and threie 'grains o£ calomeL 
The dose had efiect, withont, faoweyer, brii^ng away 
ai^ of tiie worms. The next day I gave him two 
large table-spoonfiBis of linseed oil ; whkh not only 
purged him,, but brought away a large quantity of tiie 
worms^ some alive and some dead. Two days after, 
I ganrehim more oil: — in a few days, he began to 
(Bat, recovered very fast, and got completely yfell/* ' . 

5. Rheumatic or Slavering Madness. , . 

This disease occasions the head of the dog to swell; 
and his eyes to appear yellow. He will also daver 
and drivel at the mouth. The cure is four outio^ of 
the powder of the roots of polipody of the oak, six 
ounces, of the juice of fennel root, the same qmm^ 
tity of ^he.ibot of misletoe, and four ounces of the 
jmee of ivy : let them be boiled togethier, and the In 
q«or be given to the dog as hot as he can take it > 

The Distemper f 

^ it is called, is anodier giievoos disease,, to .vriiith 
youtig dogs seem as Ualde as children «re to the 
smaIl«^pox/ancf]t as 'frequently proves fctalt ^ l^renin 
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mmy cases, where the dog tidcownfit wiU cauaebisa 
to be kne, in some pvt or other, f^ the reBt of ^ 
life. A variety of medicines are presceibed for it ; 
bttt the beat odfice that ean be ffcven if to prevail 
Ifae.viraleooe of the disease by diet If a youqg dog 
be fed on high food, he is sure to have the dsBtenfMr 
ymj violentiy : by hig^ foKx], I mean csmon, Mk, 
lie*; on the contrary, if fed with potatoes and bnttet^ 
mdk, <Mr skimmed milk, or potatoes alone, witb werit 
broth oocassonUy, and such nmple food, and a smsdl 
doee of solphur be given now and then ; be wiU wit 
snfiar materially from this disease, and moU reqnirs 
little or no meihaine* Inocolation is a method 
Highly to be recommended. Before however you 
resort to it, you should jrfiysic your young dog with 
sulphur, and also bleed him. The infectious matter 
taken from the nostrils of a distenqwrcd deg, should 
bo placed with a itowel hi d|e yovqg dof^s neck, or 
JnTOVi^ one of his bps, rabbing^ at die maatm rime, n 
Ktlle on his nose, and fbnring a little with a feathss 
nf^lris nostrils; and in a day or two aftor inoculat- 
ing him hs this viray, you dioold give him abon^ twc) 
table spoonfuls of castor ofl. I haw not the smalket 
hesilntioai^ in reconuaenchng this method, as I hmMi 
laeen it tried with success. I have been crediUy in- 
formed that the cow-pock inoculation will also pre« 
vent die distemper, bat of dus I have had no expo* 
nance. I am oertain, however, fvom reffented triab^ 
that am^ food^ wMi;oeoisional ad^hus^ is the best 
mmed^ agamst dbe nmlnKe and felitdlebls of this 
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cfaoi^ior; and tkis mmpk foed too mil iMk^ yow 
dog sufficiently fat. 

^* He temote caate of the dialMiiper it it difioak to 
flsplaioy nor do the nioit careAd dittectkNM in every 
stage of the compbtitt asoerlain moreylhaa diat Aar^ 
it ^genetal intaflGiination of the anfteoiia awmbraae ; 
but whether die true seat of the disease is oonfiaed t# 
Aal nembrane^ aad all ihe other aynptoast sre the 
consequences of it, or veal affsdioiis ef odier paits, 
tt an undecided potnt, although it is certain dun ite 
iiat appearance is by an isflanimation of the pitaitary 
membrane, and diat this is one of the most lasting as 
well as constant symptoois. That this inflataniation 
is given froas die membrane ^f the tiose to the upper 
part of the guHet and windjnpe^ is evident by the 
swelling of the glands of the throat, the lendeimess, 
aftddryeough; and ^t dds inSaitimation extends 
dieiMe to tbeeame membrane of the stomach and 
JDiestines, « producing vomifdng, costiveness, or purg- 
ing, is equatfy so." 

It is carious to observe the pains which Mr, 
Thomhill has Isken to describe the meriia of Dir. 
nidne's medKcine for the evert at die di ste mp e r ^ It 
ari|^t be suspected dnrt th^se two gendemen ware j» ^i 
rinante iViends, «nd that die foiiai^r had endeavoured to 
do the latter a kindness, in thus exerting his lisemty 
tslents to promote die sale of the doctor'! imlkhie« 
Tlfetneflfeacy of dri» inedfemelhave a^my tinMSWiii* 
iessed; however, shouM the sportsman be inclined to 
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make trial of it^ it may be purchased in almost etery 
market town in the kingdom. 
f The nataire of this disorder, like that of theiiydro- 
pbobia, is not perfectly understood. Hk foUoii'ins 
medicine^; however, have been used with success r . 

A table spoonful of Norris's drops, in the Mime 
qu^tity of port wine, given occasionally. 

One. gmin and a half of calomel, and fivd grains of 
rhubarb, given every other day. / , 

Half an ounce of Jesuit's bark, th^ same quantity 
of dragon's blood, and of .gamboge, made intopiils 
about the skse of a bazel nut; one to be given eveiy 
Other day« 

Great benefit ako bas been found from giving an 
ounce of Peruvian bark, in a glass of port wiue^ 
once a day. 

Though the preceding receipts X have no dpubt 
are very good, I must honestly confess, I have found 
more benefit, from the syrup of buckthorn, than any 
other medicine. Its nature is to operate as physic, 
at the i^ine time that it contributes, in spme n^ea- 
sure, to the nourishment of the animal. 

; I have known many persons fond of giying^astor' 
oil, but it is ^en to one that the dog throws it up again 
alfiiost:iiiim^di^t^ly, which never :bappens with syrup 
ofbttckthdm. 

^ Btfore I closet the pr^ent. subject, I cannot for- 
bc^ar^describingi th^. Method' adopted, by my medical' 
ftiend before - B^coticmdj by which he almost 
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iovariably cures hUs own dogs.' He is a sportsmau ; 
and though he has hot made the diseases of dogs his 
particular study, yet the attention he has paid to 
them, during the practical experience of more than 
twenty years, renders his opinion highly respectahle. 
'^ When you first perceive the dog to be ill, give hint 
half an ounce of salts, dissolved in a tea»cup full of 
warm water, in the morning ; and at night ten grains 
of compound powder of ipecacuanha, in a little warm 
water, and keep him in a warm place. If you do 
not perceive him to get better in two or three days, 
give him sixteen grains of antimonial powder, and 
two gnuns of powdered fox-glove, mixed with con* 
s^veof roses sufficient for four bolusses: give him 
one night and morning for two days, and on the third 
a tea-spoon full of powdered Peruvian bark three 
times in the course of the day, in a little milk* If 
,the distemper still increases, a rovvel in the neck, as 
near the head as possible,' will be found of great ser^- 
vice. ' The rowel should be kept running till the dog 
j-ecovers, which will be in the course of a few weeks, 
'if he be kept warm and quiet.'' 



Difference betzDeen Hydrophobia and Distemper. 

Puppies are not so liable to madneisB as full-grown 
dogs, bat are more liable to the distemper. ' A dog 
seldoin drinks freely in the distemper ; in hydropbo- 
bia he never drinks, though he may perhaps inaMe.the 
attempts . In hydropbobii^ the dog loses alii-teQllec^ 
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tioD of poBons and places, and will as soon Uto bis 
master as any otfier person : in the distemper he re* 
tains his recollection and never bites. Fits to which 
all young dogs are subject^ are sometimes mistaken 
for hydrophobia : the dog will turn round, and, as in 
hydrophobia, lose his recollection: but on the fit sub-* 
nding, his recollection returns. 

The Mange. 

This is perhaps the most disgraceful to the sports* 
Inan of any disease to which dogs are subject, as it 
frequently arises from their bemg half-starved at 
home, by which th^ are compelled to seek sus- 
tenance abroad, and thus feed on human excrements 
and the vilest rubbish. In fact, this disorder is al<« 
ways occasioned by n^lect of some kind or other ; 
by dirty kennels, foul water, and filthiness in general ; 
and when once contracted, will spread through all 
the d<^s of ^the bouse, unless care be taken to keep 
diem separate* The mange deprives a dog, in a 
great degree, of his sense of smelling ; but is easily 
cured on its first appearance. This disease is of two 
kinds, one called the red, the odier the cammoH, 
mange ; the former is the most difficult to cure, btit 
is not so infectious. The red mange may be known 
from the common by a reddish appearance, as if tha 
dog bad been scalded; he wUl also lose his hair in a 
much shorter time: frequently, when you suppose 
the red mange to be cured, it will re-appenr. 
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However, dogs which have proper attention paid 
them will never be troubled with this loathsome dis* 
ease, imless one already infected by some means gets 
among them. 

Hie red mange may be cured by rubbing the dog^ 
weU with mercurial ointment; but great care must 
be taken to prevent his getting cold ; as in that case 
you will most probably lose him. On the fi^t 
appearance of the mange, nibbing a^ little on the af- 
fected parts will be sufficient. Powdered aloes, 
should be mixed with the ointment to prevent the 
dog from licking himself. 

The common mange may be cured by stone brim- 
stone alone, powdered fine, and taken inwardly either 
in milk or mixed up with butter; or the powder may 
be made into an ointment with hog's-lard and a small 
Quantify of oil of turpentine^ and the dog rubbed with 
it every day for a week. 

Amther remedy. — ^Take large millet and sweet 
tnrnip^ roots, which boil in cow's urine till it is Ijlke 
broth ; ndi> the dpg with it three or four times. 

^wfAer. •'^ Sulphur, two ounces; aloes, two 
drachms ; mercurial ointment, two drachms ; hog's- 
I«rd, fonr ounces ; let all be well mixed together ; and 
rub the animal with it once, or more as occasion may 
require. Use aloes for &e purpose mentioned 
before. 

Another. — One ounce of powdered hellebore, 
one drachm of white precipitate, and four ounces of 
hog's^lard : rub once a day for a week ; let the ken* 
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nel be'lept clean, and fresh straw put in«ever]r other 

day; - ■ .i". •? .'. 

' Another'. — Take two ounces of fox-glove leaves, 
put them into a jug, and pour upon them a quart of 
boiling water : when cold wash the dog ; repeat the 
washing every other day. A few dressings will effect 
a ciire. Thisr is perhaps the best, and certainly the 

cleanest rehiedy. * ^ * ; 

' The mange, like the itch in the human species, 
consists of animalcules, contained in the different 
small protuberances. If ^ these are not completely 
destroyed, the disease will re-appear; hence the ne- 
cessity of repeating the dressing two or tht-ee times, 
even after the animal' seems to be cured. 

TTiough I have mentioned mercurial ointment as a 
cure for the mange, yet, on account of the danger ^at- 
tending it, I would recommend in preference any of 
the other receipts, and particularly the last* ' 
' Dogs are sometimes afflicted with convulsions, 
which' may be khown by the tongue hanging, out, 
violent trembling in the legs, staggering, and falling. 
When thesfe symptoms appear, the dog's- nose and 
tongue should be dipped in cold water> and he'shouldf 
be bled. ^ 

Fits.- '- V . 

Bleed die dog, and rub him well with a fiat stone^ 
or rough piece of wood. 
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The Mqgrim, or Giddiness in the Head. 
, Bleedii^ will be su^ieot . - 

Colds and Coughs. 

Sulphur, cold drawn linseed oil, and saltpetre, of 
each one ounce; divide it into four doses, giving 
one every other day, and a table-spoonful of honey 
daily. . 

n The Scab in the Ears. 



Boil two . ounces . of the best shag tobacco in a 
quart of Water, until it becomes a pint ; into which, 
Svhile it is very hot, dip the dog's ears, till the water 
readies an inch above the affected part. The dippii^ 
should be repeated three successive days. 

Another 'iremedjf. — One ounce of strong mercurial 
c^ntment, and half an ounce of hog's-lard, mixed 
together. . This should be well rubbed in every 
third day,.first washing the ears with soft soap and 
.warm water. 

Sore Ears. 

If the dog's ears are scabby, by being torn in tlie 
hedges, or otherwise, anoint them with oil of bitter 
almonds^ which will be suiScient : if they are sore 
vwitliii); mix with it tsu* and hogVlard. 
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ITie Canker in ike Lips* 

Dissolve a lump of alum in some water^ mth 
ivbich rub the affected parts two orlhree times a- 
day, 

A Swelling in the Throat* 

Three pounds of mutton-suet, one pound and a 
half of gum-elemiy and eleven ounces of common 
turpentine ; the gupi and 9uet to be melted and 
strained^ and the turpentine to be added while it is 
hot: anoint the affected part. 
. Another reme(^.— -Wash the swelling with salt 
and vinegar mixed; but not too strong, and then anoint 
it with oil of camomile. 

Fibm growing ever the Eyes* 

Let white vitriol, the size of a pea^ be put into 
half a pint of spring water; let it remain for a day, 
then soak a bit of fine cloth in the liquor, and bathe 
the dog's eyes; immediately after, bathe them in 
spring water : this should be done twice a* day. 

.^rotV i^ l^ Shoulder, or any Part except the 
Legs and Feet. 

' Two ounces of spirit of wine, one ditto of turpen- 
tine, mixed well together, and vegetos mineral water 
very strong : to be applied before the fire. 



^'" 
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For Sprains in the Legs and Feet. 

A pint and a half of spirit of wine, three ounces 
of camphor, and a tahIe-8fKM>iifiil of laudanum; to 
be well rubbed in, eight or ten tioMS a*daj before a 
fire. 

When wounded with Stakes, or to stop a violent 
Effusion of Blood, 

Cut the hair off about the wound, and wash it with 
warm vinegar ; then rub the part gently with the 
following mixture : — two ounces of the oil of spike, 
and two ditto of the oil of swallows. Let the animal 
be muzzled when you apply it. 

J Flesh Wound, / 

Cut off the hair from the wounded part ; then 
take some fresh butter, and bum it in a pan; while 
the butter is hot, dip a tent of lint into it, and place it 
in the hole of the wound : this should be repeated 
twice a-day, and the pari washed with warm milk and 
water each time. 

To destroy Worms. 

One ounce of powder of tin, mixed with butter, 
divided into three doses, and one given every other day. 

^no^Acr.— Two or three purges of aloes. 

Anotker.-^AA much arsenic as will lie oa the 
top of a idimp-pointed penknife,^ nixed widi butter. 
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Another. — Take twenty grains of powdered 
jalap, three grains of calomel, and four grains of 
golden sulphur of antimony; mix them with a little 
foiiUer or laid. Give him three of these doses/ one 
every other momiiig. .. This is perhaps prefejpable to 
' any of the preceding. 

Tor the Bite of a Viper j or other Venomous Creature, 

A great number of receipts have at different times 
been prescribed for the bite of the viper, &c. som^ 
of which I know to be ineffectual^ I shall not 
therefore trouble my readers with enumerating them, 
but only mention one simple, but certain, remedy, 
which is rubbing with sweet oil. Of this I have 
made repeated tria]s, and found it an infallible cure. 
When a dog has been bit by a viper, slow- worm, &c. 
the bitten part will immediately swell ; and oil (olive 
oil is the best) should be instantly applied. Should 
a considerable time elapse before the sportsman is 
able to procure oil, and the poison materially have 
affected the dog, it might be well then to pour a 
spoonful of oil down his throat, and to hold the bit- 
ten part over a charcoal fire while the oil is rubbed 
in. It will seldom happen, however, that any thing 
more will be necessary than a little common sweet 
oil rubbed well on the wound. Rubbing with oliv^ 
oil over charcoal .fire will cure the sportsman him- 
self, should he ever stand in need of such a remedj. 

** One WiUiani^ Oliver, a viper-catcher, of Bath, 
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was tlie first ^'ho discovered this admiraUe remedy. 
On the 1st of June, 1735, in the presenoe of a great 
number of persons, he suffered . himself to be iMt by 
an old black viper (brought Ify one of the company) 
lipon the wrist and joint of the thumb of the right 
hand, so that drops of blood came out of the wound* 
He immediately felt a violent pain both at. the .top 
of .histhtimb and up his arm, even before the. vqper 
Was loosened from his hand ; and soon after a pain, 
lesembliog that of burning, trickle up his arm. In 
a few minutes, his eyes began to look red sUid fiery, 
and to water much ; in less than an hour.he perceived, 
the venom to seize his heart, with a pricking pain, 
which, was attended,* with, faintness, shortness of 
breathy and cold, sweats, and in a £ew minutes after, 
his belly began to swell, accompamed with gripings, 
and. pains in his back, whidi were followed by vomit* 
ings. and purgings. . During the violence of these 
symptoms, his sight was gone for several minutes, 
but he could hear all the while. He said, that in his 
former experiments he .had never deferred makuig 
use of his remedy longer than till be perceived the 
^effects, of the venom reaching his heart; but this 
lime^^ bemg willing to satisfy! the company thoroughly, 
and* trusting. to the speedy. effects of hb remedy^ 
whidi was nothing more' than olive oil, he forbore to 
apply any thiiig, till he founid himself exceedingly il^ 
9ud: quite: ffMy. In about an hour and: a qpiart^ 
after being«bit,\a chafing-^lish.t>f glowing charcoal 
wa^ brokigbt iii^ aad Ifk. naked arm held over it m 

¥5 
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near as he coald bear^ wbUe his wife itdriidd ia the 
oil with her hand^ turmng his arm continuaUjr round, 
as if she would have roasted it over the coals : upon 
this the poison, he said, abated, but the swelling 
did tiot mudi diminish. Most violent purgings and 
vomitings also ensued; and his pulse became so 
low, and so often interrupted, that it was thought 
pr<^r to order him a r^tition of cordial potions.' 
Vtcm these, he was not sensible of any great relief f 
hut a ^ass or two of olive oil drank down, semneA 
to give him ease. Continuing in this dangerous 
condition, he was put^to bed, where his arm was 
again bathed over a pan of charcoal, and rdUbed with 
olive oil, heated in a ladle over the charcoal, by Dr; 
Mortimer's direction, who was the physician that 
drew up the account. From this last operation he 
declared that he found immediate ease, as thoug)i by 
some charm; he soon after fell into a profound 
sleep, and after about nine hours' sound rest, awaked 
about six the next morning, and found himself very 
well; but in the afternoon, on drinking some rum 
and strong beer, so as to be almost intoxicated, the 
swellmg returned, with much pain and coid sweats^ 
which abated soon, on bathing the arm, as before, 
and wrapping it up in brown paper soaked in &e oih 
^ Such are the effects of the viper's bite; yet its 
flesh has long been celebrated as a npbl6 medicine* 
A broth, made by boiling a viper in a q/aisfft of watery 
till the water is reduced to a pint, is the tunal aiedidd 
in Miiich it is gben at presenC; and it is said to be « 
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very powarfiil rettonitm ia battered coostitiitioot: 
the salt of vipers is also 'tfaoHght to exceed any other 
animal salt whatever^ in giving vigour to the languid 
circulation^ and prompting to venery." 

If the venom be taken internally, it is perfectly 
innocent ; *' the famous experiments that were tried 
by Rhedi and others, in the presence of the grand 
duke of Tuscany and his court, put this beyond any 
doubt whatsoever. By these it appeared, that the 
serpent having once bitten, exhausted for that time 
the greatest part of the poison^ and though the 
viround caused by his biting a second time was at- 
tended with malignant symptoms, yet they were 
much milder than before. It sppeutd that the ser* 
pent, upon biting a sponge, or a piece of soft bread, 
and then biting a dog immediately after, did not in* 
ffict a wound more dangerous than the prick of a 
needle. It also appeared, that the venom being col- 
lected, add a needle dipped therein, this produced 
almost as painful effects as the tooth of the animal 
himself. But what caused the greatest surprise in the 
court was, the seemiug rawness of one Tozzi, a vi« 
per-catcher,, who, while the philosophers were giving 
elaborate lectures, on the danger of the poison when 
taken internally, boldly desired a large quantity of it 
uught be put together; and then, with the utmost 
confidence, drank it cff before them all* The court 
waa sCnick with astomshment, and expected that the 
nail would instantly fall dead; bat they soon peiw 
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ceived their mistake, and foondy that^ taken in diis 
maimer, the poison was as harmless as water." 

For the Bite of a Mad Dog. 

. The best cure for this is hanging. Howeyer, 
isboidd the sportsman be disposed to tiy any remedy, 
let it be an immediate application of the lancet^ and 
well securing the d<^ for a long time afterwards. 
But I have expressed my thoughts on this subject, 
more at large, a few pages back. 

For the Bite of other Dogs. 

Rub the parts with Friar's balsam, oil of organum> 
and soap lineament. 

For a Dog ZDOunded with Shot, 

Oil of turpentine, oil of camomile, and aqua vitas, 
of each two ounces, mixed well together with half a 
pint of linseed oiL 

^no^A^r.— Fresh goose-grease melted and strained 
through a sieve, and spirit of wine and turpentine, of 
each an equal quantity, melted, and strained again 
clear and fine : the part to be well anointed* 

For sore Feet, stripping in the Feet, or extracting 
Thorns. 

Stale urine, or salt and water, are frequently used ; 
ibut styptic tincture is preferable m. every respect, as 
it will extract jthc^s^ and.enable the do^ to h^n^ the 
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next morning. Alum water is a good thing to wash 
a dog's feet with, on account of its hardening them. 

To bring Hair upon a scalded Part 

Calcine a piece of leather, and mix it with hog's- 
lard, with which rub the affected parts. Other re- 
ceipts might be given, but this is the best, as well 
as the most simple, and nothing better can be used 
to make hair grow in general. 

To make a Dog fine in his Coai. 

Brush him well with chalk, and give him two 
Targe table- spoonfuls of syrup of buckthorn, twice a 
week, for a fortnight. 

Another, — One pound of native sulphur, one 
quart of train oil, one ^int of oil of turpentine, and 
two pounds of soft soap. Rub well with this four 
or five times in the course of the summer. 

To destroy Fleas, Ticks, or Lice. 

Swoet oil; or, four ounces of shag tobacco steep- 
ed in tbiee quarts of water^ and well rubbed in brf^re 
a. fire; or, common soap and warm water madeinfb 
a stroi^ lather, and left on the animal for a day; (mt 
Scotch sntiff iyi>bed all over him ; or, trooporV cioi^ 
jQient In hot weather, and if tbe( dog has much bs^ 
(wbidi is the case with setters and spnogem) it will 
'benec^asaiy to repeal the dreteing yeiy oAen* ^ . 
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To recover the Seme of Smelling. 
Two drachms of agaric, one scruple of sal gammae ;, 
beat these into powder^ and mix them well with sim- 
ple oxymel, making a pill as big as a nut ; cover it 
with butter, and force it down the dog's throat, if he 
will not take it without that trouble. 

To cure Dog$ that have taken Poison, NuX" 
Fomicoy Ifc. 

Any thing that will cause instantaneous vomiting 
may perhaps have the desired effect; and nothing is 
better than two or three grains of blue vitriol; or 
common salt forced down his throat. After vomit- 
ing, a table-spoonfiil of oil of English pitch should 
be given in the morning fastmg, as a purge. 

In the month of August, 1B()9> some base-minded 
wretch gave nux- vomica to a very fine setter, belong- 
ing to the writer; and every means were tried in^ 
vun to save his life; the poor animal expired appa- 
rendy ip the greatest agony. Some short time had 
elapsed before it was discovered that the dog had 
taken poison. In the summer of the following year^ 
a^ywd-dog belonging to a ndghbourwas served m 
the aame. manner, and every effort for his preserva* 
tien proved v3Ske abortive. I am therefore of opniiony 
thi|t utiless the poison is got rid of almost the mi« 
vn^ it IS taken, the dog will inevitably peridu If 
the poison has been given whole, that is, in a button^ 
as it is ealkd^wntpped in a piece^of lH^it or odier 
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diing whidi the dog swallows, he may get rid of it 
by Tomitiiig ; but if die iiux*voiiuca has been grated 
or powdered, I think there are bo means of saving 
his life, if five minutes have elapsed. 

Balb to be ghen a few Weeks before the Shooting 
Season* 

One pound of antimonj, four ounces of suIjAur, 
and a sufficient <{uantity of syrup of buckthonn to 
giv^ it a proper consistence ; divide into baUs, each 
Wfaghing seven dhachms, and give one every second 
or third day. 

Id this recdpt, I have supposed a middk-siied 
dog; for a larger or smaller dog the dose must be 
varied accordingly. 

To dry ^ a BittVs Milk. 
Batlie the teats well several times wkh marm vine« 
gar; or, vnurm vinegar and brandy. 

Spaywg Bitches* 

IS you would spay your bitch, it should be done 
befote she has had a litter of whelps; and in per« 
formkig the operation, the roots and strings of the 
veias shouU not be taken entirely away; as, by so 
doing, you will injure her reins^ and make her slow 
in running ever after. A Utch must never be spayed 
while she is proud, as ber life would be greatly eik^ 
dangered. For my own part, I would recommend 
neMier ispKjmg «or gaMifig/as those animals^ thus 
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reduced 16 Ae neuter gender, soon l>ecoiii£ extreme* 
ly fat, and in general good for nodiiog* . 



LAWS RELATING TO DOGS. 

I WILL venture to assert, that die shooting spbrtsnian 
would much sooner lose a horse than a favourite dog;, 
and in his estimation the crime of stealing the latter 
would be much greater ; but the framerft of the.d(^- 
laws thought otherwise, and thought justly — it h not 
death to steal a dog, which is the case with house- 
stealing*' NQtwidi9tanding> these animals are legally 
protected, and to a greater extent than many ima^^ 
gine. 

It is provided by 10 Geo. HI. c. 18, that if any 
person shitll steal any dog or dogs, nif any Mind or 
^sort whatsoever, not only from the owner, but. from 
any person to whom such dog or dogs may have 
been entrusted ; or shall sell, buy, receive, harbour, 
detain, or keep, any such dog or dogs, knowing: the 
same to be stolen; every such offender^ being thereof 
convicted, on the oath of one witness, or on his owft 
confession, before' two justices, shall, for the : firot 
offence, forfeit ja sum not exceeding thirty, nor less 
than tzteuty pounds, at the discretion of such two 
justices; together with all chaises previous to and 
attending such. e«intri(\tipn, to be iisc^iertain^ by the 
^d justioea. And if such penalty is not forthwith 
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paid/thfB oiFeiider. shall 1)6 committed to the house of 
correction^ or commoa gaol^ for a period, of not less 
than six^, nor exceeding twelve, calendar months, or 
Until the said penalties and charges are paid. 
^ Should such, person be. convicted of a second 
offence, he shall . forfeit a sum not exceeding jSfly, 
li'or less than thirty, pouuds, togedier with the ex- 
pence attending such conviction ; and in case of imhi^ 
{moment, be committed to the house of . correction 
OK common gaol, for any time not exceeding Eighteen, 
Wt leas d:tan twelve, months, or until the fine shall 
be paid ; one moiety of such penalty to the informer^ 
and the other to the poor of the parisb,i where the 
oflfenpq has been . committed ; and such justices shall 
order. the offender to be publicly wbi|^9ed.MriiJuB 
three days after commitm^t,. in the town wherein 
such gaol or house of correction ^all be, between 
the hours of twelve and one in the day time.--^This 
Matute, in the act itself, is very inaccurately worded • 
and would afford ample scope for the quibbling abi« 
lities'of the long* robed gentlemen. ... 

A justice of peace, upon information, may grant 
a warrant to search for any dog or dogs stolen as 
.aforesaid ; and in case either the dog or his skia 
shall be found, the said justice shall take and restore 
such dog or skin to its right owner, and the pei:son 
in whose possession or custody such dog or skin was 
found (such person being privy to the theft) shall be 
liable to the like penalties and puuishment as ar^ 
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infiicted on persons convicted of stealing msf dog ot 
dogs under this act. However, should any person 
think himself aggrieved by any thing done in pur* 
suance of this act, he may appeal to the next general 
quarter sessions, within four days after the cause of 
complaint shall arise, such appellant gi^ng fourteen 
days' notice in writing of his intention to appeal ; 
and the justices at such sessions shall determine the 
appeal in a summary way, and award such costs as 
diey think proper; which determination shall be 
finaL—- The last sentence of thb paragraph appears 
ridiculous, where it says diat the appellant must 
give fowrieen day$^ notice of his appeal, and yet that 
f^peal must be made within fowr days ixfter tht 
cause of complaint. The plam meaning, I should 
suppose, must be, that the notice of appeal must be 
made within four days after the cause of complaint. 

To elucidate the present subject, and show in 
what manner a lost dog may be recovered, I shall 
insert the following case : 

M. 7 Geo. III.— On an action of trover and con- 
version for a setting dog, the plaintiff proved the dog 
to be his property, and that it was found at the de- 
fendant's house twelve months after it had been lost. 
The defendant said, the dog strayed there casually; 
and demanded twenty shillings for its keep for twenty 
weeks, before he would deliver it up. A verdict was 
given for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion of the 
court, whether this refusal amounted to a conversioa 
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of the dog. The counsel for the defendant declined 
arg^g the questiott^ and the plaintiff had judgment. 
BLIUp.in7. 

Hence it would appear, that if a dog stra^ into 
the habitation of any person, without a collar, he has 
no right to detain him, unless he does it (knowing the 
dog) with the intention of restorii^ him to his owner. 
Dog^stealers, however, frequendy contrive to dude 
the v^ilance of the law, by conveying the dogs 
which they steal to distant parts of die kingdom. 

Widi respect to mischievous dogs, it is a public 
musance tp suffer such to be at large and unmuzzled^ 
to die danger or annoyance of the neig^ibours or 
passengers; and the ownar thereof may be indicted t 
and an action for damage will, ia such case, fie 
i^;unst him. Such action, however, cannot be 
brought, unless the owner had nodce of his having 
bit some person once before. IS^ Mod. 555* 1 Ld. 
lUym. 606. This chiefly refers to mastiffs, buU«» 
dogs, and others that are ferocious. 

An action will also lie against a man for keeping a 
dog accustomed to bite sheep, provided it can be 
proved that the owner knew him to be guilty of such 
a practice; and his having once wounded or killed a 
sheep is sufficient to constitute it. 

If imodier dog ftU on mine, I am justified in beati 
ing, and even killing, him, if there be danger of his - 
niaterially injuring mine, and I cannot save my cfog 
in any other way. 
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Duty on Dq^s, , 

Every person^ who shall keep any greyhound, 
hound, pointer, setting-dog, spanielj lurcher, or ter- 
rier ; or who shall keep two or more dogs, of what- 
ever description or denomination the same may be, 
shall Annually pay fourteen shillings for each. 

And every person, who shall inhabit any d\Vetlnig 
house assessed to any of the duties on inhabited 
houses, or on windows or lights, and shall keep one 
dog and no more, not being of thef above description, 
shall pay eight shillings annually for such dog. 

I am, however, of opinio^, that if a game dog be 
kept merely as a guard to the. house or premises, tfa^ 
person keeping him would, according to the spirit of 
the act, be liable only to pay for him as such, that 
is, eight shillings; and, if I am not mistaken, it has 
been legally so decided. 

The duty does not extend to dogs under six mooths 
old ; the proof of the age to lie with the owner, on 
an appeal to the commissioners. 

Persons compounding for their hounds are charged 
thirty-six pounds. 

It might perhaps, with some degree of propriety, 
be asserted, that the dog tax, all- things considered, 
was just and necessary; it is sufficiently heavy cer- 
tainly ; yet the payment of no part of the public re- 
venue is more evaded; for, 1 am persuaded, that 
not more than half the dogs which .coftie within the 
meaning of the act are paid for by the owners. 
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THE BIRD. 

The particulars most important in the compara- 
tive anatomj of birds are these : — ^The heart is fur- 
nished with two cavities, and in the language of ana- 
tomists is bilocular, and the general course of the cir- 
culation is carried, on as in quadrupeds. The lungs 
are very large, affixed to the back part of the cavity 
of the breast, and have several external orifices, by 
which the air they contain is, at pleasure, communi- 
cated to other parts of the frame. The throat, after 
passing down to a certain distance, dilates into a large 
membraneous bag, answering to the stomach in qua- 
drupeds ; it is called the crop, and its great use is 
to soften the food taken into it, in order to prepare it 
for passing into another large receptacle, termed the 
gizzard: this, which may be considered as a more 
powerful stomach than the former, consists of two 
very stroiig muscles, lined and covered with a strong 
tendinous coat, and furrowed on the inside : in this 
reservoir, the aliment is completely ground and re- 
duced to a pulp : in predacious birds, such as eagles, 
vultures, hawks, owls, and some others, the gizzard 
is wanting ; the stomach being more allied to that of 
quadrupeds. 

The Grouse* 
Of the grouse, which is found in different parts of 
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the globe^ there are various kinds. However, as this 
volume is intended not for the naturalist, but Itie 
sportsman, it will be necessaiy to describe those onlj 
which breed in Great Britain, and that kind in parti- 
cular, which is ^he general object of pursuit, and 
which is known by the name of red grouse, or moor 
game. 

These birds are much larger than the partridge ; 
the male webbing about nineteen ounces. The bill 
is black, the irb hazel-coloured, the throat red, the 
plumage . on the head and neck a light tawny red, 
every feather being marked with several transverse 
bars of black; the back and scapulars are a deeper 
red^and on the middle of every feather is a large black 
spot; the breast and belly are of a dull purplish- 
brown colour, crossed with narrow dusky lines ; the 
quill feathers are -dusky; the tail consists of sixteen 
black feathers, the four middlemost of which are 
barred with red ; the thighs are a pale red, obscurely 
barred with black; the legs and feet are clodied 
down to the claws with thick, soft, white and brown 
feathers * ; the outer and inner toes are connected tq 
the first joint by a small membrane. The female is 
considerably less than the male, weighing only fifteen 
ounces. Her colours in general are less vivid, and 



* They are the old hinb only which are thus feathered to 
the daws, though it obtains in acme degree, in the poults, 
tsrrouse are tailed pwUs tiU they are a year oM. 
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she has more of the wlate and len of die red toAtn 
tban the mala 

The heathy and moantamouB parts of the aotthem 
couaties of Ei^Iand are in general stocked nvith these 
biids; but they abound in the Highhnds of Scot* 
landy and are very common in Wales. They feed on 
mountain berries, Mid the tender tops of the headu 

Grpuse pair very early in the. spring, amd the female 
lays from eight to twelve or thirteen e^, in a very 
simple nest, formed on the ground. The young leave 
the nest almost as soon As hatched, and continue to 
follow the hen till the severity of the winter sets in, 
when diey unite in packs of twenty or thirty brace. 
They continue together in the greatest harmony till 
the approach of spring, when^ beginning to feel the 
access of genial desire, the males view each other 
with a jealous ey^ and furious battles are the conse* 



The care, and stratagem of the hen for the security 
of die youi^ are wonderiul. If she sees a dog 
approaching her brood, she will throw herself on die 
ground directly before his nose, with dreadful scream^ 
iiig, and manifest at the same time an apparent in* 
capacity of flying. Th^ dog eagerly pursues, expett* 
iog every moment to catch her : but when she has 
drawn him a sufficient distance from her treasure, 
she puts forth her powers, and leaves her astonished 
pursuer to follow her — widi his eyes. 

Grouse- shooting is v^ laborious, . and requires 
iHith judgmeitf and experience, particttbrly ia inch 
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mountains as the sportsman is a stranger to. Ad the 
, season is generally the hottest in the year, it become^ 
necessary to be clothed accordingly* The lighter the 
dresis the better, taking care at the same time to let 
the garments next your 6kin diiefly consist of flannel. 
A flannel shirt and drawers are the best thii^.that 
can be used for this purpose, and ought, in fact, to 
be considered as indispensable. Flannel, though so 
* capable of cfdwinw^cWng.* warmth, is, notwithstand* 
iogy a bad conductor of heat; and, tf^erefore, if the 
sportsman habituates himself thus to wear it, he wilt 
experience no increase of heat in summer on that ac-« 
count ; at the same time, nothing will so effectually 
absorb the moisture which arises from excessive per- 
spiration, and consequently better prevent taking 
cold. Some persons have an aversion to wearing 
fl«nnd next .the skin, and to such I would Tecom* 
mend calico, possessing the next best quality of ab=- 
sorption. In hot weather, to walk among the heath 
till a violent perspiration ensues, and then to become 
stationary for a time (which will sometimes be the 
case in grouse-shooting), is almost a sure method. of 
^takipg cold, if a linen shirt is worn next the skin ; to 

* I aoi; aware that the word administering is not perfectly 
philosophical, though it will convey the meanings in this 
place, perhaps the best. The fact is, flannel prevents the heat 
of the body from escaping, or evaporating ; and though what 
philosophers call a non-conductor of heat, yet hinders the 
1x)dy from becoming cold. ' For 'a further illustration of 'this 
«abject see Co«iitR«i|[ifii»'d'8 Essays. \. • 
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my nodiing. 6f the disagreeriliie senaation it Mtites^ 
by sticking to the bask. . Short hoots, thut lacedbae, 
but are easy to the legs aad feet, ai« to be recefHi 
meoded : for shoes, .wbeo you walk in the nMHmtainsy 
^gather the. tpps of the; headi,. which will be very apt 
to rub the . skia off your feet It will be adviaeable* 
ako to rub. some tillow cki your heels, (he bottoana 
of your feet, and the kouckles of your toes, before. 
you go out in the morning, which will not only 
cause jrou to walk easy, but pKcveBt that soreness 
otherwise consequent on a hard daj^s groose-shoot- 
ing. It need scarcely be meotidQed that the brandy 
flask is a necessary af>pendage; to the bottom of 
which. a tin cup should be attached, to enable the 
sportsman to allay, his thirst by mixing water with: 
his. brandy:' rinsing the mouth obdaionally will be 
found to i^swer. the purpose*. On no account should 
the sportsman drink cold water alosR when in a state 
of perspiration, from the fatal consequences wludi 
kre known so frequently to follow from it« 

There are persons who take this diversion on 
horseback,: which, of course, ?ery much lessens the 
ftitigue; and, for this purpose, gallowayis or ponies 
are used, so trained, that they wall stand still with the 
bridle : on their necks, while Ifae sportsmao.tfikes aim 
aild shoots. 

* For gixnee-shootingit is very necessary to consult 
the barometer, as these birds foresee the change 
of the weather, and shift .their ground accordingly. 
When from the fall of the glass you expect bad wea* 
f G 
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HfrnTf Ibe liiid»^Mltge«nd^ be foond dbast nA^va^ 
gm tfce Un^ audi ■» owe of Y«f]^ bad weiAov ^^^ 
ba|»0f: tin i»ocntaiM.af» tbe plaen Aefrtmmt ta: 
bet Mkioe weather fhcy will be fooml near dtr tapa. 
H m the mioning yoa. ibdubam highy aod na IJbe 
evcaiiif low; badwaathar ma^ be esyeoted^ ei«tp<; 
k « for water Ifacy kvue deaeendtd!, mUok is^ ofteia 
As casa^^ but of Ais* the fportaaian: mast fWmr av 
cfiBtoa foe UmseUl 

Thaaa biads. go> to^ water. raNnadntefy after tiMip 
moniiagf iight, which w die pntficr tian t«i bqpo 
tbedayVdivarBioir: ftooi that tiaao tUttttai axtreaie 
heat of the daf cotoaa oo^ gated: spoat' nagr be efctabh 
«l;aealaofronadifeao^clacbtil*aaoKset. ShouUtiia 
spaftsaMai^ howaacr^be ioefiDaA tabaatfov gaauLiit 
the dbad timeof the dijf (^hich la feaoKaboiit^ hall 
paat ale«e» till dirae)^ let biau ber carcAiIt tt bant all 
the deep i«90ti be ataela wbb, aaigrouta tequaixtfy 
cfaep* mu» di^nr ti^ shelter tbeaaB^ea froni^ the' e»* 
cessive heat of* the staar at tbiatiiiia^ abo|.dia|pwili 
eAe» be founds in^ moaiy phaesi 

I& thii dii^reiian^^ be <;af eAii; toi giae jeur doga the 
wwd^ and id«e to«ti7f tbeaiikaof the asoiMlmiisLwhiaB 
are »eet ahelteved; Uvitblbwsbudyjwu wiif bersure 
tO'iiid^ the bsrda wh^re the bcodLialoiigeat;: andiwhee 
this happens to be the case, grouse generaUJ^t^e 
lot^ffigbCs^aadtbat^too^ for the moat part dimn''^ 

^ That is, not agaitesb^le'wiiid. GfooBe-fted- abe down 
te wiadl^ Im (MatiMn^ op ^nafakstt thfe wiadt 
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the JKksiA, idlAch ift d» tmym^me ol what nmt 
odwr ibwb «r» kncNrB W (b^ Tlicr# aM olhir di^ 
i|prdMUe4ir«iiaiittuK:«» ftttadnig s ki|^ wwdt, wch 

WMi the itA #f dM.{MH» Uowifg mCo die jlMM>tcf't 
fase; it filk' th« #3left tW with wsler^ aid famhrs 

Ou^fiafiirii^^rwiiijof 9MDe> the cU cock k fsoB^ 

%f^'Uii9^ wiag^ If lie ba^mt bew Utocb dtalarMd, he 
\9ill run out before the dogs, making a €km$klmg 
wAs%. aod matt fteiiuondir giet up aadf cMkrIge, 
vridMNit sMMii^lo^ testify a»fajtB^en» of karlbr 
faMUelf f Im* ttjr tUl he wMm the beo and fiaiikH 
¥0h6 inttiiediata^ Btogm fo raa and 9epanM. Tte 
he» goKrattjK r Uiw asl lar a4 the en fiK>ai yaiiy in 
Older la 6um ^itr atteataalsfiefli the pouttr) andy 
if th»9eukafaie4treiig:eii9i^lo^ah]fit for thennalTet^ 
$be \M floHMliiBea mbM ^ AogtOKr, id #hkb 
oase good diversion will g&aenlly fottaw.^ The naill 
ol^t^ bawevet^ skoiddk b^ to kill thte oM itek, 
whkiii wfll UMii lihaiy enbfe ^u to i>teb •!» Ae 
j f i a iMig^ eKsB|>oiie^ afitor motbdr^aa iai dsr b«;|^iiiilg' of 
das aaasoo tkeyfli^ irtn^ citfsa^ a*d parUDolarlj aiM 
b«iriilg;tihe f^(*t ef^ a gn^ wfa^b t^itiioi diaia< t^ 
atfcB a dagiae^ tbll{ }oa may sfMoetiiiies tahe ina 
nil wMi :^Mar bslHfcfrdnti under t\ie da^a ntttei* Whad 
tbia hap^ewi tba gMiUHi cttuMit bcr beaMn^ too caro« 
ftdiy; 
U dw MgM gh c i dd hasFc batts wat frfafieag to the 

g2 
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day of shooting, grouse will not lie. They will erect 
their heads and run ; and the only chance the sports^ 
man has of getdng within shot is to run also ; whiefa 
however is not to be recommended, as it will spoil 
the dogs ; for, seeing you run, they will do die same : 
you most keep your eye on the birds too while cth^ 
are running, which renders you liable to fall, and 
bend your gun, with other disagreeable incidents. 
Whenever the birds are tickle, a brown dog is pre- 
ferable to all others, for reasons which we have 
assigned before. 

Of all shootings none is so laborious, either for 
man or dog, as that of grot^se; the sportsman ought, 
therefore, to lie provided with plenty of dogs. 
Three brace of dogs are:quke sufficient, hunting only 
a brace at a. time; and indeed two brace, properly 
managed, will afford [denty of diversion. «By al- 
lowing your first couple of dogs io hunt only half 
the day, they will be sufficiently refreshed to hunt 
the next morning. 

Burning heath on the' mounbtns, as it- is do^ 
chiefly in the spring, is very destructive to grouse: 
for by thb means numbers of nests are destroyed. 
There is an act of pwlianient against it ; yet the 
practice is winked dt, on account of the benefit de- 
rived therefrom by the owner of the mountain. . The 
burnt heath* manures the ground, and causes grass to 
spring. Care, however^ should be taken in burning ; 
as, in a dry season, seconded by a high wind, it has 
not only set the mounlnin in a Uaze, but communi- 
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ciited the flames to several adjoining woods:— a cir«> 
ctirastance of this description happened a few years 
ago. . 

^ ' Grouse are very difficult to be netted, owing to the 
straggling manner in which they lie^ and their scat* 
tering on the approach of the sportsman, or the least 
noise. Two or three brace are the most that can be 
taken at a time in this way, and very seldom so 
mimy. 

' With respect to black grouse^ or, as they are called 
in Scotland, black cocks or black game, they are 
found on the edges of the moors, though the old coek 
vnll frequently be some way in on the mountains. 
They lie as close as they can to stubble fields, where 
they frequently feed. They percb occasionally on 
mils and trees, and in this situation vrill often sufier 
-the sportsman to approach within gun-shot. The 
eock' weighs about four pounds, and is muck larger 
■than the hen. When served up to table, the flesh on 
4he breast is brown for a quarter of an inch, and be* 
nesth delicately white/ 

' As it frequently -happens that grouse are sent to 
'ffetit distances after beii^ killed, and b hot weather 
too, it is with great difficulty they are kept sweet. 
'Mr.Tbomfaill advises the following method for tluB 
purpose, and asserts that it is the best hitherto dic^ 
covered : I shall give it in his own words. ** If yoli 
wish to seikd your game to any dbtance, oev^ drslw 
it, particdarly grouse, that is, do not follow the 
usual (Hrections of taking out the entrails. The best 
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mode is nit t» fuk ttcm iftill ^Ky ai« pctfeciijr dly* 
Fint of «llf)iDciifft jbhddefiy mod ^ut a ]biiee or more 
in one, if the bladder will contain them ; tie 4ic 
bladder tigbt round the neek, and Mtl it with «eal« 
ing-^wax to pnevent Ihe air horn getting in s and in 
this state, if Atj tan put into boxes, ifaay wtfl keep 
(ok three weeks if required*^' This may be a good 
method; but the erne generaDy followed is that of 
putting a litde heath in the bottom of the box, and 
wrapping ii&t fainb sepanlely in paper, and this toa 
without hsiviiig them drawn* 



7%e Partridge. 

The ptftridge Ss a bitd well imowyi aH over the 
worid> as it is fmrnd in every eonnlry and every cli# 
mate, m well in die frozen regions near die poles, as 
die burning tracts of die eqwator. Wherever it rev 
sidm, it seems to adapt itwlf to the satiMn of die A- 
mate. JnClreenland, the partridge is brown in sum^ 
mer; but as soon as the icy winter sets lo;, its not* 
ward plumage assumes the colour of die snows among 
which it seeks its food, and it becomes clothed with 
a warm down beneath* Thus the latter defends it 
from the extremf cold, and the former previents its 
being so easily seen by its enemies. Those of Ban^ 
konda are longer legged, much swifter of foot, and 
choose the highest rocks and precipices to reside in. 
l^rtridges, however, all sgree in one general charac- 
ter, of being immoderately addicted to venery, and if 
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we aitttocmHt ioine miteM>>«faa^ mi immtttal de»- 
g^ree ; c^itaiB it is Ifat Ae o9ck hmd WA imnue the 
iiett to Ibe neat, ood iifeak Jier egg^ ratber tbui not 
inddge bm t ndinitiOM. 

The partridge k of a c^wandy dbpoaaliaB^ taarfiili 
3Wiple, ami easilir ifecervcd 4f Ikguiled wkh feadny 
derioet^ partiovbrljr dmt t)f tekig^kiwcttnito a tumiel 
aet^ bgr wliidi poachers seldom OMai IriKing a irtidb 
covey at once. 

These birds, in general, fiair about the. second 
week 3n Pebmarj ; hatin Ihia leapect tbey ase mach 
influenced by the needier, afl^ in a miM je aao a » ihejr 
are f onad SB pain as easlj as Jairaaiy ; aboald^faow-' 
everi the ireatlier afiberwanb prosa aeaene, they agahs 
asseadbia in madbecs, whioh hj spottiiBeB are caUed 
jpoefa« 

Tbeic nest ceasBta of a few bMes of withered 
grass aad leaf ea, coaalmcted witiwiit ait, and chiefly 
foand in com«fidds, a aa o a gst doYor, lalig graes, or 
in the bottotaa of hedges. There is in sostaace re* 
lated, in the Auimal Biography,, of a partridge, lo the 
the year 1788, foraung her nest, aad hatching a$jx. 
teen eggs, on theioptfapoiiardmikiree^onktKrm 
ealled lion Hall, in Essex, belooging to Colonel 
Hatiter. We are toid that when the brood were 
hatdied, they acraqibled down the short and rois^ 
bouf^, which grew out all round from the trmdc of 
the tree, and reached die ground in safety ! 

The fonafe hys from, thirteen to twenty eggi^ and 
sometimes more. The ^g k about the size of a 
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pigeon's^ but more Kibtuse^ and of a greyish colour. 
The period of incubation is three weeks ; and ^o 
closely do they sit on their eggs^ particuhrly Mrhen 
near hatchings that frequent .instances •have bciabrred 
.of partridges being cut in fi^^o by a scythe. . ^ 

The greai hatch* is about the first ten days in JjUiie, 
.and the ^earliest birds begin to fly. towards the ihi- 
ter end of that month. Shontd a partridge's nestbe 
destroyed, she generally lays again; and this brood, 
which is termed by sportsmen clacking^ is not game 
till Octxyber. ' These birds are always- weak, and^ai^e 
frequently destroyed by the rigours of Airinter. / 

The yotu^ brood are able to run assbooaslhty 
are hatched ; and are indeed sometimes seen, canning 
-part of their afaell with them« ; The parents lead diem 
immediately to ant-hills, the e^s of which insects 
constitute at first thek principal £ood. The ekcel* 
lence of this food fcMr .young partridge. may be^^ascer-r 
tained by those bred.u|> jonder a hen, which,, if pro* 
perly supplied with it, seldom fail of arriving at ma^ 
turity. . t . ' , 

The afiysction of these, birds for their, young is:pe-i 
culiariy investing.. . /Both ihe cock and hen lead 
them out to feed, poinVout. proper places for finding 
food, as well as teach tbem the method, by scratching 
the* eaith with their feet, after the manner of adotnea* 
lie hen: they coi»er them also in the same maniMr 
^ith their! wmgs, and from diis situation they are 
not easily roused: if, however, they ak-e. disturbed^ 
jpoch confusion exisues. The cock, by a peculiar cry 
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of distress, is the first to give the alariD, at the same 
time throwing himself apparently m the post of dan- 
ger, in order to give bis companion an opportunity of 
conducting her brood to a place of safety, while, by 
bis fluttering along the ground, apd exhibiting every 
appearance of debility, he misleads the enemy. — 
Mr. Markwick relates, that as he was once buntii^ 
with a young pointer, the dog ran on a brood of very 
small partridges. The old b'u-3 uttered the most 
piercing cry, fluttered, hung down her wings, mnd 
tumbled along just before the dog's nose, till she had 
drawn him to a considerable distance, when she took 
wing and flew farther ofl^, but not out of the field* 
On this the dog returned nearly to the place where the 
young ones lay concealed in the grass ; which the old 
bird no sooner perceived than she flew back, and 
tumbled just before the dog's nose, and again acted 
the same part, tumbling and rolling before bim, till 
she drew off his attention from her brood, and thus 
succeeded in preserving them. 

The partridge when reared by the hand soon ne- 
glects those who have the care of it ; and, on its full 
growth, generally estranges itself altogether from the 
house where it was bred. Among the veiy few in* 
stances of the partridge remaining tame, was that of 
one rem-ed by the Rev; Mr. Bird. This, after its fuU 
growth, attended the parlour at breakfast and other 
times, received food from any hand that gave it, and 
^stretched itself before the fire^ the warmth of which 

g5 
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k seemed much to enjoy. It was at length destroyed 
by a cat. 

Partridges are not equally abundant eveiy year, as 
their number depends much upon the weather, not 
only during incubation, but also from the time they 
are hatched till they become strong and have plenty 
of feathers. If the weather is very wet while they are 
sitting, it is apt to chill die eggs, and then they perish ; 
and often when the young ones leave the shell, the 
cold or rain benumbs them (as they are at this time 
both weak and tender), and they die. But if the 
months of June and July are dry, you may expect an 
abundance. It is certainly a mistaken notion that in 
a vety dry season young partridges are lost by falling 
into the crevices of the ground caused by the beat i 
for the season in reality cannot be too diy for them. 

The cock partridge weighs about fourteen ounces, 
the hen twelve. While they are yomig and ihmr 
plumage is not complete, they may be distinguished 
from the old ones by the first feathet of the wii^, 
which terminates in a point like a lancet ; whereas in 
those which are not of the last brood, thia feather j$ 
round at the extremity; but this distinction ceases 
after die first moulting. Also, the biH of the yoimg 
bird is brown, while that of the oM one is a bluidi 
white; and the legs of the old one are grej, those of 
the young, yellow. When they become game (or as 
termed by sportsmen Maek taiky the eock in general 
may be distinjguished by the bay feathers on his 
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is by no means a certain rolew Mr, Mondagu iaibrtM 
Hi, that ktupfeumg to kill nine birdt one day, mih 
f<erf litde vatiation aa to the bay aMrka em the bieast, 
be tiros iwluced to <open them all, and diacof ei«d Ikat 
^vt of d^m were fennJef. On carefiBlIy eaaadnvf 
t^e plnmage, he foond that ti» tnaieaeooM only ba 
ktKnm by the soperior briglrtllesa of ealour airat fim 
beady wych, after At firift or second year, aetttn tbe 
only oertain n»ark or distinction* The tralh of Mn 
Montagu's. asseirtionB the compikr haa %ntn«Mdin a 
similar way ; and therefore is not kiclitted to tradtt 
the aeconnt of Mr. ThondnH, aldiMgh he rowdiy 
asserts this as a certain distinction. 

Both pointers and settors are med for shooting 
partridlge t ; but the latter^ the oompiler ia of opinion, 
are preferable in a rough country, or where birds ai« 
scarce : where fame is. very pkmifiil^ and ki an open 
country, tha pointer is perfaapa e<|ttal lo the aettert 
and twoataundi doga are fuUy suflkkn^ and as many 
m the sp^MMUan will be able to manage with anc^ 
COM llie best time for tUaamniement is ftoti two 
bonra after san-rise until twelve o'clock; and from 
hatf past two or three o'chiek until it is dark. When 
die waadier ii veiy dry, especially at the begimnng of 
the season, as soon aa the snn becomea stropg^ the 
tcmit Hnki (to use lite sportsaaaa'a phrase), and the 
^s abilitieaand eunaing ate put to th^ fast to no 
|mrpo«a« Id the nuddie of the dty par eii d| jta ceM* 
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to feed or run, and generally place themselyes by the 
side of some sunny bank^ to bask. 
' In general tbey have dieir se|Mirate feeding and 
deeping places ; but it sometimes happens that tbey 
remain all day or all night where they fed the preced* 
ifilg . evening or morning, though much oftener that 
tbey change their ground. At dsly-break^ they call, 
9Md, when collected^ generplly take their flight to 
the stubbles^ which, if high and thick enough to 
aford shelter, will induce them to remain there till 
di^lMrbed: however, in dry weather in particul^, 
jthey are .frequently to be found at this time amcmg po- 
•tatoes. . After feeding in the eyeping, (Jiey again cmll, 
and- fly to the place where th^y intend to remain for 
the night. When they are calling, they seldom, lie 
;nrell, or, in other words, will not permit the sportsman 
to approach within gun-shot. 
< Mr. Thomhill says — ^^ It ,is very siitguIfiF, but 
sportsmen iadoue'third of each .covey of p^rUiiges^ 
to.be cocksy, at the timie therefore; Of .breeding tbey 
contend greatly with each other for tjb« hens." I ^up- 
^e this gentleman must mean twQ'tkifds.ose found 
to be cocks. Certain it is^ that, fre^^ily i^ore i^ate 
than female birds are found in a covey ; and when 
this happ«A$ to be ^e case at pairiiig tifiie,. battles 
amopg the young cocks will undoubtedly epfiue* f ^ 
*. . The disparii^ n^y easily be r^9)edied by mtting Jthe 
covejs at the bfg^nni«g of the seti90n, and destroy^* 
iiig so nuiny cock9j;a5 to leave tio more cocjka than 
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hens. Mr. Thornbili ssys^ diere should be fewer 
cocks than hens left, and adds^ that the hen wiH he 
certain to find a cock. He should, however, have re- 
collected that partridges are birds that pair, akid that 
at that season one cock does not associate with two 
hens: it ia tlmrefore ridicukkis to give directions 
to leave fewer cocks than hens, and then to say that 
«verj.hen will be sure to find a oock. The conopiler 
is of opinion that the old cock, in particular, should be 
destroyed, as, where old birds are left, they will at 
pairing time drive off the yoiu^ ones, and prevent 
their breeding near the same spot 
' - ' * . . 

The Pheasant . 

The pheasant is a foreign bird, aiad was brought 
'into Europe from the banks of the Phasi^ a river <tf 
Colchis, in Asia Minor, whence the natQe> which it 
still retains* 

' Nothing can satisfy the eye wi^ a greater variety 
and richnesi of ornament than this beautiful creatiir^. 
The iris of the eye is yellow, and the ^jf^s themselves 
are snrrpunded with a scarlet coloar, sprinUed "with 
sfnallspecks of black. On the fore part of the head 
are .blackiidi feathers, mixed with a shining puiple. 
The top of the head, and the upper part of the necV, 
are tinged with Sk darkish green that shines like silk. 
.In some, th^; t<>p ol the head is of a shining blue/ arid 
4hebeadit8«lf> as. Mrell as,^ upper part of the neck, 
appears som^tioies: blue and somelimei green/ a» the 
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eye of Ae gpectator may be aUiated. The feathen 
of Ae breast^ the Aouldersi the laiddie of the back, 
and the aides under the wings, hare a blackish 
ground, wiA edges tinged of an esquistte colour,. 
ni'hich varies like the head and neck, appearing sraie* 
times black and sometinies purple : under the purple 
is a transverse streak of a gold colour. The tai^ 
from the middle feathers to the root, is about 18 
indies long ; the legs, the feet, and the toes, are of 
Bie colour of horn: there are black spurs on the 
legs, shorter than diose of the common farm*yard 
cock, and a membrane that connects two of the toes 
together : the female is not near so beautiful as the 
male. 

If we except the^p^^ock, the pheasant is perhaps 
the most beautifol of all the feathered tribe, as well 
for die vivid colour of its plumes, as for their happy 
mixtwe and variety. It is fiur beyond the power of 
the pencil to draw any thing so glossy, so bright, or 
points so finely blending into each otheCi Though 
eo beentifiil to the eye, this bird is not less delicate 
when served up to table. Its flesh is considered 
as die greatest dainty ; and when the physicians of 
old ^ke of the wholesomeness of any viands, 
thtf made their comparison widi the Aesh of the 



« Though taken from its native warm retreats, wbeve 
die vsoode supply variety of food, and die warm snn 
suila lis tender constitnticii, this bird has stiH conci- 
nueditaaltacbmenlto nadve fiuodom ; and, as if dis^ 
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daming the pretoctio» of mm, lias left Wm, to take 
shelter in the remotest forests, where it feeds upon 
ai50fD8, aiMJ the scanty produce of our ehilfiug tli^ 
mate. By the owners of parks and manors, 'great 
p»ns are taken for the preservation of this beaotiM 
bird ; but, notwithstanding every precaution, it wil} 
frequently stray from preserved covers— never to re* 
turn. A spirit of independence seems to attend the 
pheasant eren in captivity.*— In a wild state, die hen 
Iftjs from fifteen to twenty eggs ; but when domesti- 
cated seldom more than ten. When at liberty, she 
hatches and rears her brood with padence, vigilance, 
and courage ; but, when tame, riie never sits well, 
and frequently will not sit at all, so that a domestic 
hen is^ generally substitued on such occasions; nor 
when in captivity does she seem to be conscious of 
the necessity of leading her young to their food, and 
die brood would quickly perish if left solefy to her 
protection. ^ This bird, therefore, seems better left at 
large, as its greater fecundity will more amply stock 
the forest, its elegant plumage more highly adorn it, 
and its flesh retain a superior flavour from its ui^ 
mited freedom. 

Pheasants do not pair like partridges; the cock is 
very salacious, and is sufficient for a number of hens. 
Occa^onally, however, they seem to pair, as the male 
and female are sometimes observed to stray from the 
preserve^ and breed in some distant situation. They 
are much attadied to thiclfts and woods, vrfaae tiie 
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grass is very loi^ ; but tbey frequently breed also in 
clover fields.. They form their nests on the ground 
muph in the manner of the partridge. Their eggs 
are smaller than tlK)se of a domestic hen. In mow* 
ii^ clover near the woods frequented by these birds, 
tbe destruction of their eggs is. sometimes very great: 
gamekeepers, therefore, should be careful to drive 
them from clover fields, as soon as they begin to lay, 
until their haunt is broken, and they retire into the 
com, or places more secure. The youi^ ones, like 
partridges, follow the mother as soon :as they have 
broken dlie shell ; and will remain for some time after 
the com is. cut, amongst the stubbles, and in the bot- 
toqis of hedges, if they are undisturbed; if disturbed, 
tbey then seek the covers, whence they issue morning 
and evenii^ to feed, as long as food is to be found 
amoi^ the stubbles : when corn no Ipnger remains, 
they feed on acorns and the wild berries of the 
woods. 

Pheasant-shooting is very laborious, and requires 
the sportsman to be properly equipped for a cover. 
In my opinion, strong woollen cloth gaiters are prefer- 
able to lea&er, as, in wet weather, the latter are vicry 
uncomfortable, and the former, are a sufficient guard 
against briars. 

If the night before you shoot be wet, the droppings 
of the trees will compel the pheasants to quit the 
woods ; and in this case the hedge-rows and furze 
coven ^Quld be tried vefg carefully, and good sport 
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will most likely be obtained This bird is nrach at- 
tacbed' to almost all sorts -of covers^ and espedally to 
>tfae^ides:.of ']»ts itbere^afder trees are growing. 

Of all dogs, none are so good for this sport as the 
.iselt^. ! But it is ridiciiloa» to.ase bells in this di^r- 
•aiDn) siJKe, as little ncMse. as potable shotdd be made. 
rP^intera are frequentfy too tender to follow this bird 
through the brambles^ which is not die case with a 
l^od setter. In hunting however with setters, care 
should be taken never to let them range out of gun- 
shot. The small springing spaniel is frequently used 
iii pheasant* sliQoting^ and inay answer tolerably well in 
ctbe beginning of the seas<m| or where the birds have 
.not been much disturbed ; bat they are by no means 
^equal to the setter. Hie springer is too noisy for 
this diversion. A pheasant, when found by a seller, 
' wiU:frequently, instead of gdng ofi> rise into a tre&imd 
ahaUmg^ ^» which rardy happens when found by the 
springen 

. In hedge-f ows, feasants lie remarkably weli ; and 
.here a pointer or setder may be equally useful, for you 
must; sometimes even shake the bush before the bird 
will rise : but it is dififerent id covers, where . these 
birds frequently rua.a considerable distance^. and it 
becomes necessary to encourage your dqg to push the 
frfieasant ; Ihough when a little used to the sport, he 
•will need no encouragement. A springer may perhaps 
push a pheasant quicker than a setter ; but unless he 

* Make a chuckliDg noise. 
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19 tmmd to n depet of petheAon not very coninoB, 
be ififl «ec»skMi Abb line* Ae tronUr df dw wttav 
and the Unb vriU be sloie IkUe le ne out ^i^Uh- 
•hot 

Many pcBsens uaespringerefor ihii divenion; huC 
caUmif not » suny v ftonoie yeeiB ago. SfKuiso 
men, Uke otbeo, .bste Adr 'whim; »id I kive seen 
0priDge0 used ior parfryig&duiotai^ 

This binllas m bMg, fllen^r^ stnigbi bilL The 
mettniB are iiaear, and fadged in ft fiiivow. The 
head it evtirely coveied ividi ftfttbett. The feet 
fa«ve fear loes, the hkd one. of which is Very ahoit, 
afid consists of sercnd joiate. The female woodcock 
nay hn dtstingnished from the male by a naivow 
stripe of white along the lower part of ihe extinior 
veil of the outermost feather of the wiog. The same 
part in the ontennost feather of the male is elegantly 
and regularly spotted with bhck and reddish wtftd. 
in the bastard wisig of both is a smaU-potntedj nsr^ 
now feather, vety eiaslic, and atudi sought after by 
painters, as it makes a good pencil. 

lli» woodcock, dnrmg summer, is an inhaUtent 
of Norway, Sweden, Li^hmd, and other nordierti 
countries, where it breeds. But when winter ap- 
proaches, the severe frosts of those northern latitudes, 
by depriving it of food, force it southward to milder 
climates. These birds arrive in Great Britain in 
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Aoti»; some of them in Octobor, tat aot in grant 

are sometimes seen as early as Septenbcr. Thej 
pmenUy take adta u toge of the oif^t, bciag aelclom 
fflHt to eome before sun-act The tineof ibeirai^ 
rival depends omch npoB die pfowiiaDg. winds: tbej 
«re iinable to stmgg^e vidi the boiateraua galas of tlM 
ttoiAem ocean, and therefete tbej itait for the ad«- 
'viotegeof a ftvoorebJoariiHi When they lunw iwd 
had readier to enconnler oft diair possaga, they are 
fise^pMndy so ameb eAausted on their arrind es to 
sadEnr tbemsehes to be acbedby the hand. I« vflry 
atormy laeather, we mrp loU, that they oesasMNiaily 
take mhgt in the rigging «f vesseia at aea, and tint 
munhere are ftequentiy lost in dietr pasaqpe. 

Thay feed en wonns mud ioncti| which th^ 
aauch Amt^ with. their long bills, in aoft gronnd and 
moist woods, feeding and flying principally in the 
nighti They go ont in the evening, andgenesaHy r»> 
turn in die same direction, or through the same 
gkies, to their dayoretreat 

The greater part ef them leave thia conntiy ahotit 
the latter end of February or die beginniBg of Morcb,. 
alwi^ pairing before they set out ; and at due time,, 
diey are sometimes heard to utter a liMie piping 
noise. They retire to the coast, and, if the wind be 
favoorahie, set out immediately ; but if contrary, they 
remoin for some time, and ditis afford good difersieti 
to those eportsmen who reside near the SM. The 
instant, however, a fair M'ind springs up; they em* 
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brace the opportunity ; and iivbere the sportsman has 
seen hundreds on one day, he will not find even a sin- 
gle bird the next. 

Very few of them remain iu England during the 
saminer; though instances of this kind occasidnalty 
happen^ and the female has been known to make a 
nest and lay ^gs. But even these instances have 
most likely arisen from the birds having been so 
wounded by the sportsman in the winter, as to be 
disabled from taking their long journey in spring. 
They build their nests on the ground, generally at 
the root oCaome tree, and lay four or five eggs about 
the size of those of a pigeon, of a rusty colour^ and 
auarked M^ith brown spots. They are remarkably 
tame during incubation. A penson who discovered 
a woodcock, on its nest, often stood over, and' even 
stroked it; notwithstanding which, it batched its 
youag, aud in due time disappeared with theiBk A 
•siii^k bird was observed to remain in a coppice' ]^- 
looging to a gentleman in Dorsetshire through the 
summer. The place, from its shady and moist si- 
tuation, was well calculated to maintain it ; yet by de- 
grees, it lost almost all its feathers, so that for some 
,time it was unable to fly, and was often caught; but 
in the autumn it recovered its strength and feathens^ 
and flew away. 

When woodcocks: stop in this country through the 
Wfiimer, it seldom happens that two of themb (male 
and feoaale) are found together; it theipefoie very 
rarely occurs indeed that woodcocks are b>ed in thjs 
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country, though die female herself will make a neat 
and lay eggs. 

. It has been remarked in England, that, for some 
years past, woodcocks have become scarce; which 
seems to he easily accounted for:-r— The northern 
parts of Europe (and particularly Sweden), where 
these birds breed, are making a gradual progress in 
the arts of luxury, among which the indulgence of 
the palate fills no undistinguished place. The eggs 
of wild fowl have therefore become a great delicacy 
among the inhabitants of those parts, who encourage 
the boors, to find out their nests. The eggs of the 
woodcock they prefer to all others ; and, in conse- 
quence of their high price, thqr are anxiously sought 
by the countiy people, and offered for sale in lai^ge 
quantities in the markets of Stockholm and other 
places. The fiesh of this bird, however, they deem 
unwholesome, from the circumstance of its having no 
crop. 
, Woodcocks generally weigh from twelve to four- 
teen ounces, and are chiefly found in thick covers, 
particularly those with wet bottoms, and underneath 
holly bushes ; tliey are not, however, fond of covers 
where there is long grass growing in the bottom, and 
at the roots of the trees. lo mild weather they are 
to be found chiefly in the open country, in hedge- 
rows, Sic. but a severe frost forces.them to the thick- 
est covers, and ta springs and small runniag stfleams 
that are sheltered with treea or underwood. . 

The sight fsi th^^ woodcock is very indifferent in the 
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dftj^-tiiiie^ hit be leobetterin teAttkdf evmmg 
and by moonlight; and it may abo be l UMaik aJ^^rtl 
woodcodcs will fie mmJI lietec thadajr folkmAig a 
mamii^mglktyitKmtrhm ivMm fctmrpitoifiacl-b^ 
8;-vci]r dark one: AertiWiiaobf iQCt * t A gbiidfchaa 
baen eimbkd by tfae ligbt af tba omw to flute si 
pteBtBnlM|Mnl^. aad tberncBEtdayr i^ fanji mid itranU^ 
b^ to iy* V wbaraaii^ wbenr Ibot dbipkncH* of tbe aigbt 
baa rendered b impoaAla ftar faim to ailifplba eaifa 
of hunger^ be iacoiutanllyvina^j aidoit.«ba alestni 
•earobof fbod^-iivliidi hm norea altemi^ta to aeok ivAo 
d^y-timr^bttlwben cooqMbdbyneceistty. 

Woodcook^slxKitii^piS'a aaiytde^saotaiwtiaDeiRt 
m eoveni whicbaar nettooplfaiab;; atad^iB the covaio 
are Hut tbiro«sbv ilr. ac9tendiplae«8y. itiviiiknrit'iiikyrd 
eaigrtaabool tbi^bifd l»faiii^|MMagftwb8»luS maa^ 
and alao lo nMwk bioi iidtbt|fealeit eortaiilty. 
bifd imUH ganeraUgrr btr £aiuicb nean (he < 
roads through the woods. A good marker is of ai^ 
saatial nevHe^^ fbi) witbbia atiiatane k: wilfc taddif* 
iwiik for a^moadctosb to^ oaaipe ;. 9MhB\9ilt§mtmUff 
suflar himactf lo be sba* all tbrctt or faaiitinici^ibafmi 
bfttaheaaiknigftsbfc 

Snntt s|>aniek^ odladr 8pin«eviy m& Mqaan% 
oatdte tkas* darifnawu. Tba^givrtnotiae ¥Aie» the 
buAfiieathjr backing;. Wbga welitMfai^lkrte^do^a 
naji anai9er wjr "^i^^ aaal^ inr fael^.tbnyi aalib«ttev 
adq^ te tkaa tes pbeaMntt^bao^ibg^. bvtr a* good 
setter will he fMMJ^ <ya» in eoric;4haoMgy> to' ba 
faHy^efnaltti^ if awt mspBMt%9fikm^fimgf§. But 
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fointeri ate mi wmiL wlspial fat fkm tfmt^ tm 
reasoM;wluBli.iBtjbe&i«aiiiiiis dttl 



vi^ Irani IM gtrnxti, wkiob i faeKnre is Ae caw fmtk 
mmt, or lii, birdbllial kavt loag- wi^gpr aai sboit 
kgB. TiiBlaBd^»ipeH:astlu[^n|ie^kiBflnd^mn 
from ite' hiiL Whes a. woodooek i» tanai m an 
opoi fiel^. in a ]aedg€!«0aw, inthe pass>o£a.wocMl^otf 
an- uafre^acBleil ka^ hr geB«raU3r ikinift the gronod 
nkmAy^MiAisyotf euXbf sbat; in fiu:t, tims circaan.* 
ttaoccdy htt H tke easMt of ^uitr; hitbiaeccaaiaB* 
ally otherwiae, particolarlj when he is flushed in a 
tatt wo«d>. triwmhe ifl< oU^gtd fi»€kar Ae topa of 
teow befiun. he caD tafaa^ • boiiiisatali dareeliQa;;:. al 
wfaiGk tine bo hufMoUfy ama Toty bigfay and ivMi 
gimeiapidiln^ ank it bf00BM» dificolt t& aoze At 
TOcnBtnt of shootings by raaian of! tho tunnnga and 
twistings which ha- 'im MigsA tor maka^^in ontev t» 
pasabdnvoen dHttnwm 

Ift Ais dkwnpaa a pssaont is oftaniaaaplogmi as a 
baataiv whiok iB:.bighlgp neotssavgr^ and; aiaji be rt^ 
imM at the soBK tbw ka nHadni^. Bttt ikia yiila 
wrong tt^aBHafe:(aB>MQSfcmitanoniAMi8nb)acthaf« 
iamy that Aso nwdbMa^ cmon* kf!niac2a^-*TiMm is 
BodonbebtttnaienoiaB'mgBho aaedia.woodoodb- 
siHiottiigtfaanaiTi oAanmthont jBJptay;. y^t aUdbtf 
is necessary is what the beater makes with his staff in 
the thickets or hedges, and more than this will be 
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found deiiimeiital. As to making us6 of bells in this 
as in (dieaBanUsfaootiDgy the custom is a bad one. 

There have been several white woodcocks shot at 
diffn-eotitimes io England, This whiteness, bowevery 
might arise from disease or. food; but is a« very, un- 
comRiOB appearance. I have seen a white ^ta^lii^» 
Maajinstance^ have occurred where 'small birds k^pt 
in cages have changed colour* Black-birds have 
been known to turn white; and I have myself seen a 
lark| which, by being kept on a partkular food, be-^ 
cacme white. In fact, it would seem as if, when 
Inrds assume a diffident colour, they generally turn 



A Mr. Dixon, of Liverpool, shot a brace of wood* 
cocks, a few yeai*s since, in the mcmtfa of June, some^ 
where in Uie neighbourhood of Liverpool } but they 
were. much lighter than these. birds ^re generally 
fpimd to.be in the winter season, which arose, no 
doubt, from a scarcity of provision. 

Woodcocks are generally supposed to be more 
plentiful in Ireland, than either England, Wales,, or 
Scotland. But I believe they were .never .known so 
scarce as in th^ winter of 1808 and 1809, which 
might arise partly from the r^ison assigned in the 
former part of this article; and partly. from nun)|l)ers 
having been lost in the stormy weather which prevaU- 
ed about the time of their emigration from the north. 
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The Snipe. 

After having given a particular description of the 
iKoodcocky it will only be necessary to observe^ that 
the- plumage and shape of the ^nipe are much the 
tMioie ; and indeed its habits and manners bear a great 
analogy to those of the woodcock. But there are three 
different sizes of snipes, the largest of which> howev^, 
is much smaller than the woodcock. The common 
snipe weighs about four oaoces ; the jack snipe is oot 
much bigger than a lark ; the large snipe weighs aho^t 
nine ounces, but is seldom met'with* Some have.ssi|^- 
posied'the common snipe to be the jack's female;, this, 
. however, is now well known not toi>e the case^ / 

Snipes, are. to be /onnd all' the winter id wet and 
marshy grounds^^ particularly where there are rushes. 
They are frequently to be found also on mountains 
and nwors among the headi; but a severe frost 
forces them to the springs and running streams. 
Many of these birds remain with us all the year, and 
breed in our marshes, laying generally six eggs about 
the latter end of May. In saying this, I wish to be 
undeistood as TeferriiOg to the common snipe only ; 
for I am of opinion the jack snipe, tike Aie woodcock, 
goes to a more northern latitude tor breed,' though he 
is sometimes seen here in the summer, which may 
arise from similar causes to those which, induce the 
occasional stay of the woodcock, ^tentiooed in the 
preceding chapter. But numbers pf the comnaon snipe 
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9re found to stay and breed from choiee, though by 
fiir the greatest part migrate for this purpose. 

The snipe is generally regarded as a difficult shot; 
«ttd it must be allowed Aat it requires practice to 
aitrmount this d^feuby^ i/vhich arises frdm the zigzag 

-iMattDer in which the bfa^ flies immecfately after 
risisg. The beat method is to walk down ^e ami, 
as snipes genemOy fly against it ; and if a snipe i'ises, 
it will not' fly for before it tams^ and describes a sort 

' of semicircle, which will afibrd more tinae to 4alce 
aim, by its thus remainmgionger-widiin gnn^sfaot. V, 
iiowevery the bird should fly straight forw»-d, it will 
be-highiy proper to let it get some litde distance, as 
ks ^ flight will become much steadier. The sl^teit 
wound is sufficient to bring these Urds to the ground : 
indeed I once shot at a snipe, which iril; and, on 
picking it. up, I could not observe- a feather discom- 
posed, nor any wound about it :-— nor when plucked 
was there the sllightest radrks of violence. I am in- 
dmed Xo suppose >that a pellet of shot must slantingly 

> have struck its bill. 

An old pointer is the best in smpe^shooting ; for 
!to Accustom a young dog to snipes slacks his mettle, 

' and renders him of little use for partridge or grouse, 
owing to his getciog a number of points with litdeex- 
ertion. However, wfatn these birds are plent&l, a 
dog is unnecessary, as walking up to them will 
ahiwer equally well. At ail events, a dog used for 
groosoi^shooting should never be taken to set snipes, 
as it 'will not only injure him, but Cause disappoint- 
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mcyit to tbeAfKurtwuaD.; (for these UcdsareAOttBtuDea 
found on ;tlie m&on in tbe .gFoaaiig season, and a 
shooter woulil be mortified (espeeiallj mheatk tadmr 
bSfmd) rto inSk a eofisidendftle distance iup to a 
stjpiady 'sety exiiecUiig grouse, and a ampe rises befcure 
bim. 

iNnmh^rs of.snipea, in the course of the winter, 
aiekiUed^bj a<very fierce tittle ^hawk^ called the Mer- 
Uq, wbickfis ;a fbird ;Q£:pfis9age, and Yistts this comif 
try in «»Qter ^only : it has » beautifiil ^plumage of 
dusky blue on the back> and inclining to yellow on 
the breast and bdiy : it ds the aomUeat JiaiM.k I hefievn 
tio^^be seen in tj»is island, imd would i»ei^ l»ttle:or no 
more than ibe comgioQ ^nipe. The oowsti^-^people, 
also, Mfbo reside wbere a^pes a«e fdenliliil^ take 
tfaiuidAnce of ^bem by means of a sort of ^nare, 
oaUed 4n s^me parts a pantk. 

Preservation of Birds. 

The following directions are given by Sir Ashton 
Lever for the preservation of birds : — ** Large birds 
should be carefully skinned, the head, tail, and feet 
left mtire ; the skin may then be put edther into a 
^Qsael of spirits, or rubbed well on the jnside with ithe 
fo^wiiilg mixture i^-^-^ue pound of salt, four ounces 
of alum, andiwoouQoes of pepper pounded together* 
.^mallbird^ may be itbus treated: Take out the ea«- 
ti'aHsf oip^ a passage to the braiq, whifch should be 

h2 
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scooped out through the mouth ; introduce into the 
cavities of the -skull and ;the whole body some of ttie 
above mixture^ puttingit also through the gullet aiMi 
entire length of the neck ; hang the bird in a cool airy 
place/ first by the feet, that the body may be impreg- 
nated by the salts, and afterwards by a thread through 
the under mandible of the bill, till it appears to be 
sweiet, then expose it in^the sun or .near a fire : after 
k is well dried, clean out what remains loose of Ae 
inixture, and fill the cavity of the body with wool, 
oakum, or any soft substance. The sootier this me- 
thod is applied after the bird is killed the bettelr.: In 
forwarding them to any distance when fresh killed, 
for. being preserved, tow should be put into ike 
mouth and upon every wound, to prevent the feathers 
from being soiled ; and the bird should be wrapped 
smooth at fuIMength in paper, and packed close in a 
box : if sent to a great distance, the entrails should be 
extracted, and the hollow filled with tow dipped in 
rum or other spirits/' 

The Hare, 

My intention originally was not to have mentioned 
this aninrial, as it is, strictly speaking, an imprc^er 
object for the shooting sportsman'; • in fact, there is an 
act of parliament which subjects any person to a pe- 
nalty for shooting a hare : but as this act is supier- 
seded by a posterior one, and the practice of shooting 
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diese aniiiiajs is become so very general, the Toiume 
might perhaps be. deemed incomplete without a few 
remarks on this head. 

The hare is one of the most timid animals in na- 
ture. . Fearful of every danger^ and attentive to every 
alarm, it is continually upon the watch ; and . beii^ 
provided with very long ears, which are moveable at 
pleasure, and easily cfirected to any quarter, .it is 
warned of the distant approach of its enemies. As 
the hare is destitute of the means of defence^ nature 
Ibs endowed it with powers of evasion in a superior 
degree : every part and member of this animal seems 
peculiarly formed for celerity, and it is consequently 
tine of the swiftest quadrupeds in the world. Its hind 
legs are inuch longer than. the fore ones, and are fur* 
nished with. strong. muscles, which give it a singular 
advantage in running up. a hill ; and of this it appears 
very, sensible, asit is generally observed to speed to- 
wards .fisii^ ground. wl^n first started. 

The eyes of the hare are large and prominent, and 
adapted to receive the rays of light on every side: 
they are constantly open, even while sleeping, as the 
eye^li^s are too short to cover them ; and they are so 
sitaated as to enable the animal, while sitting in its 
ybrT/i^, to :observe eveiy thing around. 

The colour of this animal is another principal 
means of pineservation, as it often so much resembles 
the ground on which it sits as not to be easily distin- 
guished. In cold countries, near the- pole, where the 
ground is covered the greatest part of the year with 
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If, the Mate becomevwhitey whktk retiderait: kss 
conspieooiu in those fr^d region. 

Thus formed for escape, it m^t be supposedtfae 
hme wotdd enjoy a slate of toferable security^ but^ 
though bartnless and iaoffimsiye in itself, it ha^no 
friend. Dogs of all kind^ as wdl bb foses, p«rede 
it, seemin^y by instinct;. vfM eats^ ^iransdfl,. and 
othbr small anianls also, ca^db and destvoy ife; Uids 
of prey are still more donf^eMms enemies; whAe 
0181% more powerfuli than all, makes ine of every an* 
tifice to obtain* a creature, ivfaich constitates one of 
the ehisf ddicacies of his table. 

According to naturalists,, the have lives sb. or 
seven years, and attains its fhU grovib in one; it 
engenders frequently before ill i» a year old. , The 
buck seeksi the doe prine^aUy from) the month, of 
Decenriber to the month of Mandit The fbnude 
goes with young darty oi diirts^oiie <%9, andi brings 
forth generally two young ones, which she deposits 
in a taft of giasft or heath, or in a litde bush,, with- 
oat any preparation whatever. ' Instances have been 
knovm of her producing three and even fous. 

The ndicnktts asseitifNis wUchi some wrkeis on 
natnrai Ustory haxre nade, vi& of hases^ being ^ens** 
rally hermaphrodite^ of their changing their sex 
every month, 8u. are too* ^ringly absuvdl to need a 
ddailed refutation in this phne. The circnmstsnce 
which seems to have given rise to Aese strange con>- 
jactares, is the formatmi of the genital parta of the 
male hme, adieae testisles d» not obvieoal j appear. 
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«ipeoiaUjp wiicn he is ,yoaiig> being. contaiiMd im the 
aanw cover ^th the lateatiQei. AoQther reaioo is^ 
that on the .aide, of the peoia, which, is .scacceiy to be 
distinguished, there is an oblong and deep.slk; the 
i^rifiee of ; which, in sonne measure), resembles .the 
pudmdum of. the female. Sportsmen, therefore, sel- 
domlook.at the genital parts of a hare to distinguish 
ita jex, but resort to other marks by which this point 
ia more easily ascertained. Thus^ the head of the 
male is more short and round, the wbiskeis. longer, 
^« shoulders moce ruddy, and the ciurs shorter and 
broader, than ibose of the female ; the head of wfakb 
is.leng and narrow, the ears leiig.and sharp at the tip^ 
while. the fur of the back is.of a grey colour, iacliiH 
i^g to. black, and fuller. than that of the raale^ 

There is also considerable difference in the feet 
In the malc^ the. feet are small and pointed, and.tlw 
nails short.; wheceat, in. die female, they are much 
larger and more spread: the nails also are nuich 
longer. TbeAu^^ons* of the male are shorter and 
amaUer. than those of the female; and the scut-f. also 
is saisiller. 

Two species, of hares may be.dialinguished ; thoae 
of the wood, and those of the phdn. The hares of the 
wood are in general much larger dian those of the 
opep.groun(| ; the fur is notof so c^rk a colour, and 
;lkqr*-are better covered with it ; they are also swifter 
in dia chase, and their flesh has a better flaveur. 

>. The d«ng» f Ibe tail. 
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Among the hares of the plain, those may be distiiV' 
gttbbed which inhabit the marshes: they are not so* 
swift of foot, are less covered with fur, and ^beir flesh 
is not so fine and delicate. 

. A young hare, that has attained the full growth,' 
may be known from an old one by feeling the knee 
joints of the fore l^s with the thumb nail. When 
the beads of the two bones, which form the joints^ 
are so close, that little or no space is to be perceived 
between them, the hare bold. If, on the contrary, 
there is a perceptible separation, the hare isyoui^; 
and is more or less so, in proportion to the separation 
gf the bones. It may also be known whether a bare 
is old or young, by compressing the under- jaw bones: 
if they break at the point immediately under the fenre 
teeth, upon a slight degree of pressure, the hare is 
certainly a young one ; but if considerable force is 
required, the coptrary is as certain: the precise age, 
however, cannot be ascertained in this way. 

The hare is very prolific : tke female will some- 
times take the buck the latter end of th^ same season 
the early part of which gave it birth. In fact^ wer& 
it not for its surprising fecundity, the species (in 
England at least) wt>uld soon become extinct. To 
say nothing of its other numerous enemies, this ani- 
mal appears the peculiar object of the poacher, not* 

somucb perhaps on, account of the great demand^ 
and consequent ready sale for it, as the ease and feci- 
lity with which it may be caught There are various 
methods of taking them, and ho little skill i& required^ 
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that niiy bungler is able to execute Kis purpose. 
The wire- snare is most commonly employed bj 
poachers. Purse nets are also used, by which hares 
are caught alive, and with more certainty than the 
snare. 1 believe it is not generally known, but it is 
a fact, that hares may be covered on their seats in the 
day-time with a net, nmcb easier than a covey of 
partridges could be netted. 

Those who are desirous of having hares abound- 
ing in their parks, or other grounds, should destroy 
some of the buck hares before the rutting season ; as, 
if the bucks are left in great numbers, they will teaze 
the does to a degree, that will not only prevent their 
breeding properly, but even destroy them. 

The buck hare is remarkable in the rutting season 
for having its form or seat in moist or wet situations. 

Of ScenL 

As scent is an important and leading point with 
the sportsman, I cannot dismiss the subject of dogs and 
game without saying a few words on the nature of it. 

Scent is an effluvium continually arising from the 
corpuscles that issue out of bodies ; and this efflu- 
vium, being impregnated with the peculiar state and 
quality of the blood and juices of the particular body 
from which it flows, occasions the vast variety of 
smells or scents cognisable by the olfactory nerves or 
organs of smelling. Hence the reason why a dog 
will trace the footsteps of his master for miles, fol- 
low him into a house, church, or other building, and 

u 5 
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distiagiiiBh him from aay other persoBj though bt 
may be in the midst of a crowd. Observe, when he 
has thus diligently sought out and found him, how 
uiwilUng he is to trust the evidence even of his eyes, 
until, with erected crest, he has taken a few cordial 
sniffs to convince . himself he is right. Hence it b 
that a setter or pointer gains informatjon of his ap- 
proach to'partridges, 8cc. ; and that birds and beasts 
of preyi are Arected to their food at such vast dis- 
tances : these corpuscles floating in the air, are car* 
ried.by the wind to different quarters; where, strik- 
mg the olfactory nerves of the animal they meet witb 
in dieir way, they conduct him to the spot from whidi 
they issued. It matters not bow much of the effluvium 
is evaporated, so long as enough remains to irritate 
the olfactory organ ; for the pursuing animal tries,, 
be it bird or beast, the scent in all directions, till 
he discovers that in which it becomes stronger and 
stronger in proportion as he proceeds \ and thb na> 
tare has taught him to know is the direct and cer^^ 
tain road to the object of pursuit. This observation 
is confirmed by the increased eagerness to be per- 
ceived in pointers and setters, in proportion as the 
scent is recent, and they draw nearer to the gam^a. 

It is a fact well known to sportsmen, that a dog 
cannot find game so well in a ploughed field, as in 
one of grass, or stubble, 8cc., which arises from die 
auperior attraction, and also obstruction, which die 
0raa3 or stubble affords to the floatii^ corpuscles* 
I'he condition of the ground too, and the tempera- 
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tore of the air, ai:e olgtets, of importance to tfie 
sceut ; both of which, to be favourable to the scent| 
should be mcii$ty witlfput being too wet. Wheoever 
tjie ground, is bard^ and the. air cold and dry, the abir 
Iftiea of the dog. will be exerted io vain, for scarceljr 
aay scent will be founds nor does it lie well in 
general when the wind is in the north or east* The 
9oft wijads from the we^t or south (unattend^ with 
i^n) are th^ best suited to the ^ent. 

From these observations, the reader will easiljf 
pf^r^eiye the viUlity of the barometer, and the neces- 
sit}( of attending to its fluctuations, which will save 
b^ i^uinl^erless mortifipations, If^ in the morning 
^OU %d the air temperate, and the quicksilver n^o* 
deKatelj high, and the top of it in the glass convex, 
it is a fair invitaUon to the sportsman. Th(;re are 
portable barometers, freqjaeutly used by sportsmen, 
j(hat lock up in a bo:j, and, do not; suffer in the small- 
est degree fr.om carriage; they seem, indeed, a fliort 
of necessary ^ppends^, particularly on a grouse- 
^hootiipg exiiursion. 

The Fowling' Piece^ 

I am perfectly aware that a large volume might be 
wjritteu ou this subject ; but, a* my intention is to 
giv,e only such information and instruction as is ne- 
5;es«^ for the sportsman, I shall forbear intf oduqiiig 
any qxtr^^oiis matter ; takii^ care, at the ss^ne tii|ne^ 
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to omit nothing which can be useful even in the re-' 
motest degree. 

That the fowKng-piece is an object of the first consi^ 
deration will be readily allowed ; and it is of importance 
that the sportsman should be able to form an opinion 
of its merits, that he may not tay out a considerable sum 
of money, uselessly, on this article, as well as to pre* 
vent those dreadful accidents which too frequently 
occur from causes which at first sight are by no 
means obvious. 

The first thing that presents itself for notice under 
this head is the barrel ; which, from its nature, is li- 
able to the following imperfections, viz. the chink, 
the crack, and the Jlaw. llie chink is a solution of 
continuity, running lengthwise of the barrel. The 
crack is a solution of continuity^ more irregular in its 
form than the chink, and running in a transverse di- 
rection, or across the barrel. The flaw differs from 
both : it is a small plate or scale which adheres to the 
barrel by a narrow base, from which it spreads out as 
the head of a nail does from its shank ; and, when 
separated, leaves a pit or hollow in the metal. 

The crack and. flaw are to be regarded as much 
more dangerous than the chink ; as the efforts of the 
powder are exerted upon the circumference, and not 
upon the length, of the barrel. The flaw is much 
more frequent than the crack : but the latter will 
often occur, where the iron is of an inferior quality. 
All these defects, however, when only external and 
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superficial^ are of no material consequence except iii 
point of neatness ; but when situated within the bar- 
rely they become a very serious and even dangerous 
disadvantage, by affording a lodgment to moisture 
and filthy that corrode the iron, and thus continually' 
enlarge the excavation, till the barrel bursts. 

A common gun- barrel is formed in t^e following 
manner.^ — The workmen begin by heating and ham- 
mering out a bar of iron into the form of a flat ruler, 
tlunner at the end intended for the muzzle, and 
thicker at that for the breech ; the length, breadth, 
and thickness of the whole plate being regulated by 
the intended length, diameter, and weight of the 
barrel. This oblong plate of iron is then, by repeat- 
ed heating and hammering, turned round a cylindri- 
cal rod of tempered iron, called a mandril, the dia- 
meter of which is considerably less than the intend- 
ed bore of the barrel. The edges ef the plate are 
made to overlap each other about half an inch, and 
are welded together by heating the tube in lengths of 
two or three inches at a time, and hammering it upon 
an anvil that has a number of semicircular furrows ii» 
it, adapted to the various sizes of barrels ; and, by 
this means, the whole of the barrel is rendered as 
perfectly continuous as if it had been bored out of a 
soHd piece. 

The barrel, when forged, is either finished in the 
common way, or made to Undergo the operation of 
twisting ; which is a process employed-on those bar- 
rels which are intended to be of a superior quality and 
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p^e to Others. ^bU <i|)ec»tioQ ^opsUt» i^ baatju^ 
the barrel, in portiQi» of a few i9cKe» at a ttip^^ to 
a high degree of r^d heAt; ^hea ou^ eod pf ijt i^ 
screwed into a vice, and. into the other is inlrodipced 
a square f^ece of iror^ with^ han^ sio^ilar to^ tha( 
of an auger; and by nieans of the^e, the $hres of 4^ 
heated portion are^ twisted in a spiral direction, \Yhiich< 
has been found to resist the efforts of the pp^wdeir 
better than a loogitiidin^l one,. 

The next operation i9^ that of giving the barrel i^ 
proper calibre, which is called boring. The boring 
bit is a rod of iron, somewhat longer than ike Ipiarr^;. 
one end being made to fit the socket of the cran](^,. 
and the other furnished with a cylindrical plug of 
tempered steel, about an inch and a half in length, 
having its surface cut in the mauuer of a p^rpet^al 
sfirew ; the threads being fiat, about a quarter of an 
inch in breadth, and running with very little obli- 
quity. The forn> gives the bit a very strong hold of 
the metal; and the threads being sharp at the edges,, 
scoop out and remove every roughness and inequality 
from the inside of the barrel, and render the cavity 
smooth and equal throiq|iout. A number of bits,, 
each a little larger than the preceding one, are f^fter- 
WBxds successively passed throiigh the barrel, in the 
same way, until it has acquired the intended calibre. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that the equality of 
the bore is so essential to the excellence of the piece, 
that the utmost perfection in every other respect will 
by no means compensate for the want of it; and the 
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flMriU of II barrel, in this partkiilar, mny b« aae^r 
tuned with tolerable accuracy by means of a plug of 
lead, cast on a rod of iron or wood ; or enen by a 
iniiBfc«t*bal), 61^ so aa to exactly fit tbe bore, a«4 
pusbed through the barrel by the ramrod ; care beisg 
taken not t« use an iron ramrod, or too much foroo, 
ksl the ball be flattened, and an artificial difiouky 
crated. Thus, if the bullet nM>ve regularly through, 
there is every reason to be satisfied with the ecfaality 
of tbe bore ; but if, in passing it through, it move 
irregularly, that is, in some places quicker than ia 
others, the bore is not true,, and the barrel is conset 
quently to be regarded as a bad one. 

N, B, Of late, there have been some improve* 
meats made, by which barrels are bored with greater 
expedition; but as these improvements throw no^ 
further light on tbe nature of gui^barrels, I shall 
forbear enumerating them. 

]n this state the barrel comes into the hands of the 
gun*smitbs, who ppli^ the inside, and file the out* ^ 
side quite roimd ; though sometimes the lower pari 
is formed into eight sides. This octagonal form may 
appear more liandsome, for aught I know, but it 
aerv^ to make the barrel heavier, without adding in 
the least to its strength ; since the effort of the pow« 
(der will always be sustained by the thinnest part of 
|he circumference, without any regard to those places 
that are thicker than th^ rest Great pains are al* 
ways taken to repder the chrcomference of the barrel 
vei7 even throi^hout^ which is indispensably neces* 
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sary, in order to render it perfectly sound and s^ 
cure. 

The last operation is that of colouring the barrel ; 
previous to which it is polished with fine emery and 
oil, until it is rendered perfectly smooth and equal. 
It was formerly the custom to colour barrels by ex- 
posing them to a degree of heat, which produced an 
elegant blue tinge; but as this effect arises from a 
degree of calcination taking place upon the surface 
of the metal, the inside of the barrel consequently sus- 
tained considerable injury; and this practice, there- 
fore, has been discontinued for many years. It i$ 
now the custom to brown barrels ; which is done by 
rubbing the barrel over with aqua-fortis, or spirit of 
salt, diluted with water, and laying it by until a com* 
plete coat of rust is formed upon it; a little oil 
is then applied, and the surface, being rubbed dry, is 
polished with a hard brush and bees- wax. This is 
not the only method to render barrels of a fine 
brown : there is anotlier whicff may be practised by 
the . sportsman himself, if he thinks proper. It is 
this : — Having fitted a stick into the itiiizzle of the 
barrel to hold it by, rub the barrel bright with sand- 
paper, to take off all greasiness: bruise half an 
ounce of stone- brimstone, and sprinkle it over a gfen- 
tie fire.; hold the barrel over the smoke, at the same 
time moving it about, until all parts become equally 
tinged ; jthen place it in a iamp situation until the 
next day, when you will find a fine rust thrown out, 
over which you may draw your finger, to spread it 
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€ven ov£r the Imrrel ; let k remain, another day, and 
then polish as described before. 
: When barrels are intended for a double gun, they 
are dressed to their proper tbicknesSy which is gene* 
rally less than for single barrels ; and each of them is 
filed flat on the side where it is to join the other, 
that they may fit more closely. Two correspond- 
ing notches are then made at the muzzle and breech 
of each barrel ; and into these are fitted two sniall 
pieces of iron to hold them more stron^y together. 
The barrels being united by tinning the parts where 
they, touch, the ribs are fitted in, and made, fast by 
die saine means. These ribs are the pieces :of> iron 
which are placed between the barrels, running on 
their upper and under sides .the. whole length, andi 
serving to hold them more firmly together. When 
the barrels are thus joined, they are polished and 
coloured. 

Twisted barrels a}e deservedly celebrated for their 
superior.elegance and strength. The iron employed 
in them i^ formed of old horse- shoe nails, which are 
or^ipally made of the softest and toughest iron that 
can be. produced; and which is still further purified 
by the numerous heatiiigs and hammerings it has 
wdergone, in being reduced from a bar into the size 
and form of naik. Twenty-eight pounds of these 
stubs are required to make a single barrel of the 
ordinary size. These barrels are twisted ii^to a spiral 
form, by niean? of the as^il and hammer alone, 
which is not the ca^e with the common barrels; the 
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method of twistug Mrhick has beeB:befofe^de8cnbeor. 
These barrels are finished in the same way as lihe 
cooiiqoii ones. Stub^iroa is alao^ wrought into pkia 
banrelsy M^hicfay as they require much less, labour^ ara 
odIj half the price of the twisted ones- 

The French canons, a nthans^ or ribbon barrd^ 
¥6iy. much resemble the twisted bameb of i tfaa. Eng«>. 
liriif and the acknowledged: auperbrky. of twistodi 
and ribbon barrels otver^ plain ones ha^ indnoed anxpp 
persont to coantarfeit> them, by colouring plain: bm^ 
relsi-so as to show a qtiraldine running from.ooe end 
to the odier. This, is pcodnced by wetting, a. thread 
with diluted aqu»rfortis, oar spint of sail^ aadtwindii^p 
it ina q|>iral cfaection^ rounds plains baiv^l^ so that a 
ooait of rust may be fbrmedwheretheitkread^tpacfaeSi' 
When the acid is enqdoyedr the second tim^ owt* 
the whole bafrel^ the part ovei^ which tile thread has 
passed^ by being more rusted than the rest, showe.a 
dark line winding rowd the barrel f and' rendes» it^ 
wfaent well finished^ scaieely dbliDguisbable from the 
twistsd or nbhon. barreL Other barrels, are, by aimi^ 
bur. means, clouded in an isreguhu* maoner, so a& to 
nesemble those made of stub^iroo». To prove, there* 
fore, whether e barrel is w|yit it appears to be, it wiU 
be necessary to fix upo» any part of the under side 
that is coveved by the stock -^ and having cleared a 
small space with a fine fik^ Apply a feather dipped: in 
aquafortis, which, in a little time, will render die 
fibree of the metal distinetly ^sible, when it mvH be 
easy to aacertai^ in what direetio» they rmw 
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Spam&h bairdfr h»v« always bcftn htld m gimt . 
eate^iB^ as weUeR account of the qualalj of the irooy 
which has generally been contiddred as the bast iii 
Europe^ as becaase they possess (he reputation of 
beiag fbfged and bored with greater accuracy than: 
9Byi olhen« It wfll here be necessary to obserte^ 
that o€ the Spa^aisb basrels tlMse aloae arc account- 
ed tmfy valuable ^ioh are made at MadHd ; but id* 
consequence of ibk predikctistfi| numberafaave been 
manufactured in other parts of Spain, particukriy at 
Cataiflpia^ io Bitfeajiy with the aames and marks of 
the Madrid. gun^-makeiB. . They^ have ako been 
CMNttaifettedi at lieg^» Ptfagttc^ Mmich^ &c« and 
isithi that nicefy (oo> that a pcison mnsfc be a vasf 
good jii<||e not. to be deceiacd by Ihcm* 

The bairela whidi hcas the hi^^t priec, and asv 
tbomosi; aaugjit after by die ctt'iiMia u» this way, arc 
those made by artists who have been dead mad^ 
years ; though. Lam incbned to think, this preference 
has no better foundation than the common prejudice 
in favour of things that are the production of remote 
ages or distant cottotrics* 

Madrid bacrels are composed of the old shoes d^ 
horscftand^miiks collected for the ptirpose; and an 
idcAiBay be fonbed oS ^ great parity to which the 
iron is broughl in the couase of the operation, when 
it is known, that,, to make a barrel, which, rough 
ftomf the forge^ weighs only six or seven pounds^ 
a mass of' mitle-^shoe iron weighing from forty to 
forty^foc pounds i9 employed; do that fsom thirty* 
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four to tbirty-eight pounds are exhausted in the beat- 
ings, and hammerings it is made to undergo^ before 
it is. forged into a barrel. ' 

The avidity with which Spanish barrels were sought 
after, has, however^ in a great degree, subsided ; and 
I have no doubt, that our stub-twisted barrels are 
fully equal to the Spanish, and that 'the piFeference 
given to the latter, by a few whimsical • persons, 
proceeds more from a fancied, than any real, supe-* 
noiity. 

The vanity of possessing something that is sin- 
gularly (curious, the false idea that whatever is €st^ 
pensive must necessarily be excellent, and occasion^' 
ally the laudable :de8ire of improvement, have all, in 
their turns, been^ the causes of a variety of experi* 
ments being made in the manufacture of barrels ; of 
which the result is, that twisted are superior to any 
other. 

Proof of Barrels. 

The methods of proving guu-barrels are very iiu«^ 
merous, and many of them by no means satisfactory. 
The Tower proof is^ made with ;i bullet exactly Sta- 
ting the calibre of the piece, and a charge of powder 
equal in weight to the bullet : this proof is generally 
supposed to be a safe one. But there are gun- 
smiths who pride themselves on making their barrels 
undergo a. second proof. If a barrel, however, bears 
any assigned proof, it will most likely sustain the 
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same inunediately after with grater safety; since 
from the metal being warmed with the first fire, the 
.'barrel is less liable to burst from the force K>f a second 
diaobai^. 

The. author of La Chame au Fusil says, a stroi^er 
proof than ordbary m^t be made by ramming 
•downy on die top of the powder, six or eight inches 
of dry clay. .1 have lilftle doubt, however, that this 
proof would burst any barrel ; as the hardest rcicks 
are torn in piecesrby means' of dry clay, Strongly 
rammed over powder that is pkced at the bottom of 
a cylindrical cavity made: in them; and we certainly 
cannot expect:that a force sufficient to rend in pieces 
-immense blocks ^ of granite, can.be resisted by the 
comparatively trifling thickness and strength of a 
gun- barrel. ' ■ "> 

Another proof, preferable beyond a doubt to the 
preceding, is by means of water; which is compressed, 
if I may be allowed the expression, in the barrel, 
in such a manner, as to iind its way through any de- 
iiects imperceptible to die eye. Any person in the 
least acquainted with the nature of this fliiid* will 
readily perceive that this method of proving by water 
must be very powerful ; ^tid, in my estimation, it is 
excellent; the only doubt which can possibly be 
entertained respecting it arises from the idea, that as 
compressed water acts in so different a manner from 
the explosion of gun-powder, it is not so well calcu- 
lated to ascertain the quality of the barrel ; for, though 
the banel resisted a great pi^ssure of water, it might. 
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nevertheless, burst on the eiqplosioii of tbe ^finntify 
'of gun-powder necessary fer a satisfiiotory pnof. 
This, honreyer, is mevfe supposition; and I diould 
prefer the water proof to any othen At the Bsane 
time, I should \be quite setisfied wilh .Tower-^pioof, 
«i^>poaiug die barrel to be.etuibs twisted, and pMH 
pcrly finished. Inferior bavrels I 'would tne^er «e- 
commend; Ihey mi^ stand ihe^proef perhaps,' and 
yet tbnrat sbordy ufterwards^ radd /at all events, a 
Jbanel made of good metal aust certahslj tb^ less 
dangerous jihan one imamifactered of bad. It migbt 
be obaenred,.]n answer ^ to this, that scMiers' mushete 
-are made of inferior rantid— granted ; hut then ^tbey 
are made much stronger, .and are oonsequemtly fceiH 
vier, than a sportsman would wish his fowlsng<*pie6e 
to be. 

A number of other proofs, by^powder, migfat be 
emmerated were it necessai^; but. as they .are oidy 
the: same thing tried diffiesent ways, it would be a ase^. 
less emploiymeBt of time to repeat them. If a welL 
<manttfactttred barrel will bear the- explosion of six or 
seven times the quantity tff powder geoeraUy jused 
lor a chaige^ with a bullet fixed close on. tbe top of 
it, .the sportsman need not be lafraid to use 'it. 

Causes of 'Bursting. 

1 would reoommeod to the sportsman aWays to 
.purchase bis fowling-piece fr<»n a guursmith of t^ 
fpectabilityijgiwiog at the same time a good price Uh 
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it; fcTj however Mwpiwslsiblea-gttn-sinilh may be, the 
^avokaser can have no right to expect a good article 
for an iirferiar pnca. This is the most Ukely method 
of gnardiBg agnlnst a tmrrd made of tMfd iron, wUeh 
•to outward appearance, and sapeitidal examinatioOy 
4iiight appear perfectly unquettioaable. A^, lidw«- 
cever, there are a variety of eauaes that may oeoaaion 
•even a barrel made of good materiala to barat, and 
^e aubject is of iaipottance,-IafaaU bepartiGnlar in 
enumerating them. r *^ 

Ifhe bursting '<yf barrds g^eratty arises from im- 
proper treatment. • If by any means, in loadii^, the 
shot happens not to be itammed home close on Ifae 
powder, so that a«paee is left between the powder 
and shot, diere wiii be great risk of its buiatkig on 
its being discharged. Should the space be very fmail, 
and die shot lie so as to ieave a <sniall windage (that 
is, admit a small quantity of air to pass), the barrel 
will most likely remain whcde; but supposing, in- 
stead of shot, it is a bullet which exactly fits the 
bore, the aeddent will most certainly ensue. .Mr, 
Robins, speaking on this subject, says, '^ a moderate 
charge of powder, miini it lias expanded itself 
diroogfa the vacant «pace and reaches the ball, will, 
<by the velocity eadi part has acquired, accumulate 
.itself behind the ball, andithereby be condensed pro- 
••digibufidy ; whence, if the barrel be not of an eatra* 
ordinary strength in that part, it must infallibly burst 
Tiie truth of this I have experienced in a rery good 
lV)wer musket, forged of very toi^h iron; for. 
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chaiiging it with twelve peony-Meights of powder^ 
and placing the ball sixteen inches from the breech^ 
on the firing of it, the part of the barrel just befaiiid 
the bullet Was. swelled out to double ils diameter^ like 
a blown badder^ and two large piecea, of- two iiicheis 
JoHgy w^re burst out of it.'' A much less space, 
however, than sixteeniucbes is. sufficient to produce 
this effect;' iiideed a very tiifliag one> I am per^ 
suaded/ would dause'tbe barrel to burst; but the 
greater the space, the more certain- is. the event. 
' This .aooident nsay > take place from ; the liioulb of 
the pieUe b^ing filled wi^ithiearlh: or snow, which S0m&> 
times ^happens in 'iejaping a difch, with the niuzzle t>f 
the piece pointed forwards ; and if, in snob case^, the 
barrel does not burst, it is because the earth or snow 
stopped it up but very loosely. Por the same rea- 
son, die barrel will burst if feed when the muzzle, is 
thrust idto water, a very little depth onlybielow this 
surface; tlie resistance given to the passage of the 
inflamed powder through the mouth of the piece, be- 
ing, in this case, much greater than that afforded by 
the sides of the barrel. 

Independent of these, a barrel may- biirst from a 
^defect in the work; for instance, if the barrel has 
been imperfectly welded, or a ,deep flaw has tak'Cn 
. place in any part of it ; or^ lastly, if for want of care 
-in boring or filing, it has been left of unequal thick- 
ness in die sides. The last defect is the most com- 
mon, especially in low-priced barrels. The elastic 
fluid, which is let loose by the inflammation of the 
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pamAupWxdw/kmk eaimmmm to ei^Mnd itialf .«^pittl^> 
Ifim ewy.dinctiooy.bdBg rcfelled by the itwwy r 
pwlB^ Mtiinith addhioMil fence agaiasi the WMkcr/ 
ODts^ and/frefneBdy^ankes it» ivay tbredgk llimii; 
^riucli would not iiavebasa the case had the mdes' 
baMi of eqiwl atrength, aad atfeodad an equal reper*- 
cuaiion* The wcakncw of any part of die banel>' 
oocasioaed hj the meqiadi^ of the cafibie, will stili 
more oertainty be the oanse of barstittg^ than that' 
produced by the filiiqi; because die JnAaoied fluidf 
being suddenly. eifNOMfed at the wider parts, mtnt^ 
flpaffer a compressieo before it elm pass onward, and' 
the whole' force is then exerted ^gaiost the weak' 
place; for :gunpewder acts in the radii of a circle^' 
and eaerts- the same force oo every part of the cir«^ 
cttttfiBsence* The oonchision to be drawn from 'this 
is, that a diin and:ii^t*barrel/whidi is peiiccdy u(v^ 
nght^ that isyof equal thidmesv in every part 6f iui 
qiiciHnferenee^.ia.iBuoh iessvliable to burst dian one 
wbichris oonsideiably^diicker and heavier^ but. whicb, 
froas hnag bad^filed'or bored, is left of uneiqpial 
streogdi in its sides. 

The greatest atleBtio& should be paid to fceepinp 
the barrel perfecdy qlean. If a barrel be fired only 
enoeyitshiDttld be well washed wtdi hot water, befoiw 
it belatd)by,4nilaBS it is gong to be used again in 
the course of the same day; as, after firii^, the bar^ 
liel'WiU quickly be6»raei«ioist,'andthis moktaie will 
speed^y!con^lM■lieate a veiy corrosive rust, occasicii>* 
ed by the evaporation of the salt^^petre used^ia mafcii^. 
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gunpowder. If a gvn shouU be si^Eered to^ia 
without ckiniiig for uiy length of timey kg- kmi^ 
will suffin: much, for. the reason just assigned ;« and 
the uffDg it afterwards will not. only be rendered uot* 
pleasant, but ako dangerous. I have many strong 
reasons for beliisvii^^ that a neglect in. this particubur 
has frequently >b^en thecause of barrels' bursting* . 
The bursting of gun* barrels is bo uncommon oc- 
curence ; but it happens chiefly with ignorant peo- 
ple, who are iu die habit of keeping their guns loaded 
for WfBekSi perhaps months, together. Nor is it merely 
confined to keeping them loaded; — after being fired, 
they are frequently suffered to remain a long' time, 
without being loaded; and perhaps in damp;situa« 
tions too, where the barrel mlist inevitably ruat, tb 
saytnothing of the moisture which follows ?the explo- 
uon in the course of a vea? few minutes, if air even 
is not excluded. The fdct is, when once the.inaide 
surface of the barrel becomes damaged by a flaw, 
which -rust will very soon occasiim, it is extrenwly 
difficult, if nbt .impossible, to clean this pnrtioidar 
spot ever afterwards; the consequence is, diat it 
continually increases till at length it eats through Ae 
barrel I have made much inquiry on this subjeet,. 
and have no hesitation! in asserting, that this 'caose> 
wiU'be found to obtain in nine instances out of ten 
of barrels wbkh burst. In Oetoberv' 1809, 1 wit« 
hessed a case of this kind in a farmed, whose!. hattd. 
was dreadfully shattered by the bursting of a barreV 
He acknowledged^ diat he had been m the habit of 



trgitiMg -his gun in the infOMier* I huve deacnbed ; 
IM lie obmed, that shoitty belbie the aceidmt, 
k had be^ nrpeired aad cleened bj a gasymaitkp 
wiuoh induced hitn to iuljppDse the gttn-tmkh had ia» 
jiredit Thus the giin-amith.was blamed for die ne* 
^ett of the farmer; Cor the latter ai*kiiowIedged 
that 4he gan had been loaded for diree weeka befera 
the accident happened. 

Cleaning of Gun- barreU. 

The method -of deamng gun*b«irrd« b Bo.eyidi^nt, 
and so wdil kaown, 4bat it woold be iiii^e wpcae ihan 
idly; apent to give a long desoriptioa of. ip^ On thia 
Mibject, therefore, I have only to obaerve^.that care 
should he taken to have the water hot (boiling for in* 
rtaoee), Maoj peraoos first .wash the banrd with 
coU watery which, when it is very dirt^, is perhaps 
to be recommended. After the barnel is well washe^ 
with tow or a piece of fla&nel wrapped round the rod, 
it diould> by continual friction .with the rod, be made 
tboioiighly dry; and afterwards be rubbed both in«- 
^ode and out with oily tow. or.flaaneL The breech 
will seldom have occaaion to be taken put, if 4he giin 
ielproperly treated. 

The best oil for die barrel, as well as the lock, is. 
that which is obtained from sheep's feet; but neat's- 
foot oil will answer the purpose, c» that which is 
procured from the fat of horsea. Whicheter.is ouaed, 
it should be: first clarified; for which die fidlomii^ 

i2 
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is the bctt iii«Uidd:-4Piit wvenl snitH ^oMitof 
l^wafewdnt, btodiekottlefooaliin^ ^ 
imI let it lenrain uocdvkcd. Tbe fecutait idiiite» 
ffill adliwe to die lead, a«i ieare the oil extremdy 
deeiv If the oil is thick, it ehotddi be - exposed^ 4q 
the eeoi or k«pt in a warm ^taation wUle it under* 
goeadie opera^n of cUui^ng: eiposkigit to ik^ 
sun 18 the preferable mode. 

Of the Uecoil 

. The most frequent cause of excessive recoil isithe 
hore el ike piece being wider at one phco than «»- 
othev; for, although tins inequ<£ty may be ipftpN^r^ 
ceptiMe to the naked eye^ the repulse which die ex- 
panding flame meets with, when passmg from^ die 
wilier to the ugrrower part, rendeiii the recoil nMnh 
greater than it would have been, J;iad Ae bore been 
petfectly cylindrical. 

. The impelling force of the powder is the first and 
snost simple cause of fire-arms rec(uUng;^for.dits 
force acts equally on the breech of the piece, and on 
Ae ball or shot; ao that if the piece and ball were of 
eq^ weight>:and other drcuDsstaaces the sam«,.tbe 
piece would recoil with the same velocity as that with 
whick the ball issues out of the piece. For die same 
reaaoo, whs^ver retards the exit of the charge, ope^ 
f^tes Jike.an increaae of lead; and, by confining th^ 
iowe of the explosion more to the barrel, produoef 
|i greaM* qpacoili die pe^^oilis in ISb mannar in* 
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creased, as the barrd becomes foul by repeated firing. 
A piece will recoil, if, frcHn the breech plug beiag 
made too shm't, iheiie femakr some tiirot of the acrew 
not fiUed'Up; these hollows, Wherein a patt «f tho 
(Mwder ia iodged, forming aa obstacle Aat coitfoea 
and .retards the explosion. It is supposed that ,a 
barrel. BUMmled on a very straight stack, wtU reemk 
inoi^ than when mounted on a stock that is couder^ 
aUy bent, as the currature. serves to break and dead- 
em the force of the recoil. Hie recoil of a giin is 
mora severdy felt, i£ the gun is not appBed firmly 
and properly to ^be shoulder. 

It may be necessary to notice, in. this plfice, a<no^ 
ttou 'Which formerly pawled, but whicb> I Aotrid 
sttf^sC) k now refected, €yem hf the vu^ar Add %^ 
aorant— I mean that of the recoil being incftesued b^ 
As toQcb-^hoIe being placed at some distance ftoai 
the breech plug,«8o that the powder, imtead of b^ng 
fired at its base, is kincBed near the centre of th«i 
charge. The fallacy of this doctrine, has been so 
frequently and completely exposed, and is ao gene^ 
rally known, that I bebete the reader wiU very )red« 
fily excuse m^ for not tiring his patience with a de- 
filed accoimt of experiments made use of to ascer* 
tab it. But I must beg leave to mention one great 
inconvenience, arising from the touch-hole being 
placed iclose to the breech^plug; which is, tbat^t ia 
much more liable to be stopped up, than when 8ittt<« 
ated about a quarter of an inch «iboye it. 
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Of the Jiange of Barrels. 

It was former^ the geoeral ootion^ that the loagw 
die barrdy the farther the bail or shot would i»e 
tbffowo. 'So great^ however^ ims been the chaoge of 
•pinion of late in this. respect, that many guiirsiiiiths 
Abw asaert^ that short barrels carry ferther than long 
ones; and the reason they assign, is the greater fntf 
tioit of the^ball or shot in passing through a long bar* 
rel, by wbicU the veloicity.is retarded, and the foive 
diminisbed If the barrel be so long that the addi- 
tional io^pulse, which the shot is continually receiv- 
ing in its passage, becomes less from the friction* be- 
tween it and the sides of the calibre,, then indeed = the 
barrel by bebg shortened wiB shoot with more fofce. 
Atid it seems clear, that a barrel may be made ao 
kmg that it will not throw the shot with so great ve- 
locity as one that b considerably sliorler (suppoeii^ 
the calibfe ^ bolb to be equal) : and the ieasoii of 
this decrease of i^locity in very long pieces, is the io* 
ci«ase of the counter-piesstire of the external' air to 
the cylinder; to which may faiie added,. that the elas- 
tic fluid generated by the explosion of the powder, is 
constantly escaping while the shot is passing alc^ 
the cylinder; which it not only does at the toucb- 
hole, but also between the pellets of the shot—whence 
the absurdity of touch-boles which pirime themselves, 
and also the necessity of good wadding)*. 

However, after all, the precise length of barrels is 
far from being ascertained. Many experiments b^ve 
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been made for this purpose by men of tcience and 
ability, and among tfae Dumber, by the Great Frederic 
of Prussia f and although some useful lights were 
^owD on the general cloud, yet the. darkness, even 
at this very hour, is fur from being dissipated. But 
ii is net here meant to be understood, that a long 
imrrel, with, a proportionate calibre, will not throw 
the shot farther dian a short one ; qn the contrary, it 
i» very obvious, that, if a l<Nig Wrel has a bore in 
proportion, and takes a greater charge, it must carry 
fiuMicF^ 

The elastic fluid, produced by the firing of gun- 
powder,' is founds by experiment, to occupy, when 
^cooled ta the temperature of the atmosphere, a space 
tmv^ hundred and- forty-four tim^ greater than that 
taken up by the powder frMi- which it wtfs H>btain€d^ 
but from the great heat genernterl dttriAg the expbju 
sidn; this: elastic 4'uid is rarefied to four timies^ iis for- 
merbtttk/ The expansive force of this fluid, there* 
io^iis^ at the moment of inflammation, 97^ Umes 
'greater r than that of comtiKm air, or (which is ttie 
same) than the pressure of the atmosphere ; or, snp>^ 
jpoteogtfae j)owder to'have occupied the space of a 
(eubic inch, its expansive force, when fired, is equftl 
to that ^'hich would be exerted by 976 cubic inches 
•of common air compressed into the space of an inch. 
As the velocity with which tfae flame of gunpowder 
expands, when uncompressed, is much greater tlian 
that with whi<;h the ball or shot moves forward, the 
t flume nniat continue to press iipon the ball> i»d add 
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to iu vetoci^i iHHil it qvita tb« Bi#uth of the {tttfe. 
Thk piewure, however, cceaes eaticdy when it le«v«B 
;t)ie - nuzzle, in conseqiwnee of the flame being then 
allowed to esp«nd itself lateraUy. Hence it wonU 
seem, that if two pieces of the same bore^.biit of two 
diffieimt. lengths^ are.chai|^d with the same, qoantity 
of pQ¥fder, the bnger fiece.wiU^ apparently,. €Qbi» 
oiuoioate the gseat^r vdoct^ and iorae to itshall.or 
.shot Experience, however,. h«s proved the liUaqf 
of this tbeqiy; as short guns are: foe%a^tlyfoiuid^ 
not (Hdy to throw their shot with greater force, bat 
farther, than long ones, 

. I have two giuis,>.die barrel of one thirt3r*4wo 
inches, the other twenty-tseven ; both eq^ly good to 
appearance. After repeated trials, I have . been 
unable to ascertab which is the best I/have, oonr 
vecsed with many sportsmen on this snbjec^ aa weH 
as several weUrinformed gun*smiths, who agree ttliaft 
a barrel of from twentyniix to tUr^ inches, is the 
ibcmtcalcnlated for the field; not only on accouiit of 
its bebg lighter and aHNte convenient than a ikiiqpQr 
4>ne, but tliat it wttliill equally as far. 
. The circumstanoe of a duckrgnn killing at. a 
l^reater distance than a fowlingrpiece is not owing to 
its length, but to the greater width of its bare; by 
reason of which it uk«s a much larger diaige> and 
the barrel is made stronger in proportion. 
... My opinion on this. subject is, that much depends 
ciLchasi^ the piece properly; also, that the shot 
should leave die mouth of the piece the very ^omenti 
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the dastic fluid, caused by the explosion of the pow- 
der, has acquired its greatest strength :-^if, for in« 
stance, after this identical period, the shot has one 
quarter of an inch of the barrel to pass, the fcHrce 
with which it is driven must be diminished, from the 
causes mentioned before. On the contrary, should 
the shot be discharged from the moazle (owing to 
flie shortness of the barrel) b^ore the elastic fluid 
has become siiflicieiitly expanded to acquire its fidl 
strength, it is evident the impulsion must be kst 
Aan if the barrd had been of the ^act length for 
this purpose. But the difficulty i^ to discover this 
critical moment ; and though this point has not been 
ascertained with precision, enou^ has been provecl 
to supersede the antiquated notion of preference to 
very loi^ bari^Is, 

Scattering af Shot. 

- On this subject masay experimeiib have been made, 
and* much., has been written, with no better success 
than^tb respect to the runge %f barrels. MaroUea 
iolbcnis us, that a barrel, in order to throw its shol 
itlosely, ou^t to have the calibre narrower in the 
middle than eidier at the breech or muzzle ; while 
othen again insist, that the barrel ought to contract 
gsadnally fn>m the breech to the muzzle* The ab« 
sitfdky of both these methods is too obrious to need 
mfotirtton; but| it must. be allomd,. that they am 

i5 
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well calculated to burst the barrel, or at least to 
make tbe piece recoil insupportably. 

Bell- muzzled pieces formerly were much used^ on 
account of the greater closeness ' with which they 
were supposed to throw the shot. But whcih it is 
considered that the pellets of shot, which come in 
contact with the sides of the barrel/ compose nearly 
half the chiau*ge/it will hot be a matter of surprise, if 
enlarging the surfece' of the calibre at the mu2zle, 
and! di^reby increasing the mimber of pellets that 
touch it, shcMd tertd'to make the $hot be scdtlered 
nidre widely.) 

E^pinar says^ that the fault of the scattering of the 
shot arises fi-OQi.tbe quality of the iron conafposing 
the several portions of the barvel. Thus, he observes, 
it may happen, that the reinforced part is formed of 
iron, which is harder and closer in the grain than 
that forming the fore-part of the barrel ; in conse- 
quence of which, and also from the fore-part being 
much thinner, the latter is more shakeii l^ the pow- 
der, jond by that means produces/a dispersion of 
flie shot. He tbevefbre pretends, that i^idening the 
jhuizzle of the bal-rel, that is, making it bell-muzzled, 
by fa^ilitatii^ the explosion, diniiil^ishes the force of 
the powder upon this part, and causes the shot to be 
thrown miire closely togethJer; t 

These contrivances, however, appear by no means 
to answerthe desired purpose ; of which most of the 
modem gun-snnths are sensible, and tbeir^fore seldom 
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practise them, unless to indulge the ^vhtm of their 
customers. For my ow^n part, I am confident those 
barrels, die calibres- of which are perfi^cdy smooth 
and cylindncal tfarougbdut, will be found to throw 
the' shot the best Barrels of this kind have long 
supported dieir credit among sportsmen ; whilst the 
pcetended improvements have .experienced but a 
very temporary reputation, and are >||0W entirely 
neglected. 

There remains one observation mye to be made 
on this subject, which is that of overcharging. That 
this'is frequently the cause of the shot scattering top 
much,.! have not the smallest doubt. Every barrei|> 
according to its calibre and weight, should have a 
certain quantity of lead, and a suitable one of pow- 
der, which will be attended with greater certainty 
and effect than any other ; and these can be ascer- 
tained by repeated trials *alone. If we increase the 
quantity of shot, we lessen the force of the discharge, 
and at the same time increase the recoil ; and if we 
inciease the charge of powder, that of the shot re- 
maining the same, the recoil will be greater, and the 
shot more dispersed than before. In every species 
of fire-arms, large charges df powder are found to 
.disperse the shot very much, whilst with smaller 
charges than are generally used, it >is thrown more 
steadily and closely* If therefore the object we are 
.about to fire .at be at too great a distance. for the shot 
to take effe€(t| ^ it happens that we cannpt ap- 
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proach nearer it| we ^agkt not to increase the pow* 
der with a view to the riiot betog thereby thfOWQ 
Auther, 48, by so doing, the increase of the range will 
be very triflings whilst the dispersion of the shot will 
be augmented. The only expedient in this case i$ 
to employ shot of a larger size; the quantity of it, as 
«l80 of the powder, being kept the same as has been 
already found best suited to the piece. 

I The Pxamt Breech. 

• That ^his b an improvement mu^t be allowed by 
every one acquainted with the nature of it ; but I am 
•confident there are many who suppose it of much 
greater importance and u^lity than on close exanii- 
"nation it will be found. Some, for instance, imagine 
it throws the shot much farther, wbich^ generally 
speaking, is not the case. The advantages to be de- 
rived from the patent *breech' are,- that it tl^es less 
'powder, and fires quicker; the- explosion is instan^ 
taneotts, and more of ^ powder is-kindled than in 
the coannou^ breech, it will be feond, on firing, 
particularly with a common breecbi 4hat sonieof the 
powder will dome out withoiil having exploded; v^nd, 
to prove the truth of this assertion, il wili be neces^ 
sary only to put a sheet or two of white paper imfne*- 
tiiately under the muezie' off the piece, and after 
firing, grams of powder will be fojandfhereoa. But 
I am rncHned to diink, ihtA the recoil is greater (from 
the patent breech;, and that mo^e foulness » occa« 
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sioned: yet it ity an the whok^ notwitksMKiiiig, t# 
be strongly recommended. 

Elevated BrSech. 

There has been lately invented what is called an 
Elevated Breech ; which is a piece of iron numii^ 
longitudinallj along the top of the barrel, raised the 
eighth of an inch perhaps at the breech end, and 
gradually diminishing to the muzzle of the barrel, 
with which it forms a line. Manton, I understand^ 
is the inventor; and the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, is to throw the shot a little higher than the 
common barrel, ^hich it will wftmiy effect For 
those who are apt to shoot below or under the object, 
which I believe is the case with an indifferent shoot- 
er, and particular] J with persons beginning thb delight- 
ful recreation, the elevated breech will be found of 
service. To an old sportsman, who knows the trim 
of his fowling-piece, and who seldom misses a fiur 
sbotyit can be of little or no use. It is a simple in- 
vention, but simple as it is, it is capable of being 
m^de more so:-:— for & hit of iron placed at the 
]bne<^h,.faised the eighth of an inch above the bar- 
rel, or mpre or Jess, as the method of the person^s 
shooting, and the trim of his gun, require, will an- 
swer the purpose just as well, as if the. piece of u-on 
ran aloqg the wlu^le length of the barrel. The bit 
of iron should, be pearly or quite half an inch broad * 
a)L the; top ; and ijf made a little concave, perhaps the 
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better. If the sportsman does not reside near: a guni* 
smithy a village black-smith would be capable of 
managing so trifling a matter. 

In speaking thus, I wish by no means to be under-^ 
stood as despising the invention of the elevated^ 
breech ; on the contrary, I think it a good' idea« 
That the best fowlhig-pieces are manufactured ih 
'London I am very willing to allow ; but I have seen 
unexceptionable guns made in the country; at all 
events, it is inconvenient to send to London for every 
trifle, if the sportsman reside at a distance.. 



Of the Stock, Look, SfCi 

On that essential part of the fowling-piece, the 
stock, many different opinions will be found to exist; 
some preferring it short, others long; some being 
attached to a. considerable curvature, while others 
will have it almost straight : and as good shotji 
will perhaps be found, using the one as the other, 
the skill arising entirely from practice. As to cur- 
vature, no particular degree can be assigned as a 
standaixl; different persons requiring different de- 
grees, according to the length of their neck, or the 
manner in which they hold their head while taking 
aim. This, therefore, as well as the length of the 
butt (which depends in some measure upon the cir- 
cumstance just mentioned, and the length of the 
arms) can best be determined by the gun-smith, from 
observing the manner in which the shooter presaitSv 
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hk pfece. However, geoeraliy speaking, thus much 
may be observed, that for a long-afmed man, the 
slook should be longer, than for one who has short 
arms ; also, a tolerably straight stock is proper for a 
person who has high diooMers, or a short neck ; for 
if it were much bent, it would be difficult for him^ 
especially in .the quick modon ra|uired in shooting 
at a %ing or running object, to place the bcitt-end of 
tiie gun*stock firmly to the shoulder ; the upper part 
alone would in general be fixed, which wouM not 
only raise the muzzle, and occasion shootii^ toot 
high, but make the reoHl more severely felt, than if 
the whole end of the stock, were firmly placed to the 
shoulder. Besides, supposing the shooter to bring 
the butt home to his shoulder, he would scarcely be 
able to level his piece at the object. On the con- 
trary, a man with low shoulders and a long neck, re* 
quizes a stopk much bent; for i£ it is straight, he 
qrill, in the act of lowering his head to that, part of 
the stodc at inUch his cheek should rest in taking 
akn, feel a constraint, which he never expenences, 
when, by the efiect of a proper degree of curvature, 
the stock lends him assistance, and, as it were, meets 
him half way. Independent, however, of these prin^ 
ciples, the application of which is subject to. a vn» 
fiety'of modifications, I would advise the sportsman, 
in chbonng a fowling-piec^ to prefer a stock rathev 
more bent than usual ; as a straight one, in cleaning 
up to the aim^ is subject to the inconvenience of 
shooting toQ high; a lopg stock, too, is preferable to 
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a short ood, for tke foUomiDg reasons^ enamel;, dmt it' 
sits more firmlj to the shoidder ; and, that in windf 
weather, the flash of thai pin wiU not be blown, so. 
nnch in the shooter's face. 

With regard to locks Ii ba^e noAng «aterial to^ 
observe^ except on the inventiDn of Fof^th^^vvhidi 1 
shall notice presently. They^ bft^ abeady bew 
brought to such a degree of degynce and perfection^ 
that we have scarcely any thing feirther to hope for or 
mpiire. The real improvements are not confined to 
any parttcnlar maker ; and thongh the wUnviM peen«* 
liar to eadi may detenoine the shobler in hia prefer- 
eoce, no person need .fear' miKh dttappoiotment in 
tftie essential qualities of a lock, suf^iof ing he goes to 
die price of a good one. It is of th« utmost ooiiso« 
quence to the excellence of a lode diat the springs 
be proportioned to each other t if, for instance^ the 
aaaia-sprhig be >irery: strong and-die hamma--spring 
Weak, the cook wifl be liable to be broken for vraol' 
ofsnffieient resistance to itaistrolce^'ilB lh% othey 
ba»d^ if the hammeiusppiog/ be .stiff >andithe'n^u»^ 
«piang> weaky^he .cook.ha» not sufficient fevce iodrilw 
baek4l)t^:liammer| <and^ inbotb isAses^tbe ^colliBion 
btttneetti the flint/ and th^'Stedis4oo sligfattof pvo^ 
dttceth^ necessavy fire. TfaQ'feoe) of the lis|BMi|et 
al80> may be too haidi brtod soft:, if^.toohard^jdw 
iKst wiltfluifee scareel^^ ^i^ iifipK88ion.i9a& it,.a»l 
Ab- sparks <wiU l»Q<few and; ^diall ; if toOoSoft^itht 
flint jmllic«it<intd flse^hatnmeit.at evet^iSlroke, ssh^st 
dt€PspariaPW}Ui^}so;be hm |n jMmi(x^.aMlio|f aididlt 



Ac^/tMDper firf.t)ie luMuaer, are.in ihcir daftchgrac^ 
4ie iparkfl wiltht numerans, iiffiUi«iit^cttid.aeeoiiiya«> 
nied with a whizzing sound. 

Toi. explMiir ibCM diffenB&ces, i^ will be noctatery 
l^^lifmcYe^ iditt the spark»{irodticad by the colliaicMi 
qf flhH mdaleel me particles of tiw «etal drarenoff 
10 J^ atrgmgly-bcBtod Jtate,. and whidi, falling amoi^g 
jlbe<|powderi kindle it iBilBi^y« % anapfiiiig a gwi 
offijpiffal «ver .a ahtet of wbite .{nper^weiinay coUaot 
Ihase ivpatka^ «nd» by sabmitting theai to a nuotOf 
aoape^/demonstialft the tnith of ^ia aaaerlion. If the 
•{MMuiareUriUianti and aoeonifiaaied widi a.wUzr 
jgki|; aoiufidt "we ahall ind 4e paiticlcs collected' aa 
the paper to be little >glDbiilea of steal; wUchdWOK 
Mat only.fi»k«d/fattt have actoally undeigane^a/c^n- 
ttderaUa dagt ee of viti^aiiaa from 4he iataisiigr of 
Ihe. I|eat«eacilcd by. .the xolRsioa. ^ When^lhf iaceraf 
4ie faamnieB is/to<| hard^itha^yattides wbioh 4be^%t 
strikes off are so^ smalls Aat they are copied :baibt^ 
they foil into the pan ; and when the hammer is too 
9ohf the particles driven off are so large as not to be 
sufficiently heated to kindle the powder. 

- For tny own part, I prefer a lock, the springs of 
which are nitber strong than otherwise, on account of 
ita being less liable to miss fire. It is true, it wiS 
^wearitbe ffints mucb faster ; but the expease of these 
is too trifling to merit comdderation ; and there are 
now to be purchased^ at some of the gun-smiths, hard 
M^hite stones, which are admirably adbpted for stroi^ 
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kck^. After all^ I atot incKiied to' dniik the eock 11^ 
mora liable to break whb strong springs than '^n^ 
m id dl iiig ones, even supposing the dtie proportion b^ 
observed. - ' 

As to gold pans/ they are mow for show than liti-- 
Kty* A steelipan wfU be found, widi common cditk 
in deaning it, to last longer,, and to^aaawer eveiy pijr^ 
pose as> well^ as when lined wHh gold. Bat a goM 
or platina touch^hole is preferable to the comnMiM 
one. Platina has but lately been tried for this ptti^ 
pose^bot it is found to answer equally with gold/aiid 
al the same, time is much' cheapen I have two 
fewfing-pieces with platina toudi*holes, which I 
luivc usnr four^seasons,: snnihuisy'deriiot ap|Mar ^ to%fe ' 
Jttoice worn than if they had been gold. 

Jb cleaning fun-Iocks, care should be 'taken Ml 
to useitoo much oil ; in fact, to rub them wkh oily 
tow.is. ouite soffitient When miieh'oil is used, it la 
apt to become so^ clammy as to prevent tbe^spiings 
ftom acting, with the necessary fueedomt ^ 

i 

Forsyth's Patent Gun-lock. 

While on thesubject of gun-locks, itwould beun*- 
pardonable not to notice, in a particulas:manner,'d]e 
iate ingenious invention, of Mr.forsytfa,;of Piccaf 
diUy, London. The inventor has obtained a patei«t 
for it, and thus describes its properties : 

** This lock b entirely diflFerent from the Common 
gun-lock, : It produces inflammation by means' of 
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l^erousflkm^ and supersedes the use of ftints. Itsprin^ 
cipal advantages are the following : — *T6e rapid and 
complete inflamniation of the whole charge of gun- 
powder in the chamber of the barrel — the prevent 
tion of the loss of force dirough the touch*hok— 
perfect security against rain ov damp in the primings- 
Bo flasbfrora the pan-— and less risk from aoacei* 
dental discharge of the piece, than when the eommon 
lock is used. Thb being new, and different from dKl 
lock in general use, n^erj particular printed instruc* 
lions are sent with each gun, to prevent any chance ^ 
jpEiismanagement." . 

. A long account <^ this apparently important M- 
q^isition to the fowling*piece a]^)eared -in the^S |Hil^ 
ing Magazine, writtoi by a perttoa, who delfili' a 
i^nmber of experiments which he says he hat tried 
with It It i» not necessary for me to repeat aH 
di^se^ but J shall extract^ the following from the art 
tlplc in question : 

''The inflammation of the diaKge is .produced 
(without flint) by a sharp blow gi^'en to a very sm^H 
quantity of ir^ammable ptmder^ confin^ between 
twopiece»of hard steel. The flash from the pow<^ 
der is. driven violently into the chamber of die piece, 
and at the same instant inflames the nearest and the 
flfeoet distant particles of the powder. It can be af* 
lectod neither by rain nor wind ; it is not ao liable |o 
fire by acddeni as .the coutmon \ocky}u9f^a0% not only 
the samS security from.half-cock asr a common ^n* 
lock, but can also be put in such a position, tha;^ . 
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UH^h it akoidd happen ta be co^d^ and llie tr'^ 
ger pulled^ yet no u^moiltion can be produced" 

I • have not yet used this new-invented igun»Iock ; 
Init l«aw it at the shop of the ihmater, id the. month 
of March (i811). It certainly appeals to possess; 
most or perhaps all the properties aacribed to it 
above; nor do I think "Aere-caa pos8yt>ly be teore 
Iban one objectiba urged against it^ and that proba-^ 
bjgr Dot well founded— -I mean on the score o£imr 
ger. .The cavity for btilding the primings situated in 
wbat m catted dia magazine, ii capable of coffltainiag 
chemical powder sufficient for tw^tyrfive pcinuugs, 
wbidi number^ I understand,, is ta be put ioXa iL at 
41166* £rQm4heaiBaU spacf aUotedfortbesetweat]^ 
Am priinings, tbe powder of wlueh they; consist nnist 
ka .coBsfe^atly very strong, and it instaiitly. atruck 
mejlfaajt at might be posaSde for the whole of the 
pnoMng' to explode at once^and: tbua be attended with 
injurious consequences. On comniunioating; this idea 
lo life person who ishawed me^the lock, I was inform- 
ed that the possibility of sach a circum^ance had 
haen aoticqmted, and provided for accbrdin^y. In 
one the whole became inflamed, a bit of eork (fixed 
far the putpose) would be dnven out, aad^tfaus give 
vent to the elaatk flaid^ 

The material forpriming is >what the inventor caUs 
ikeamcid pomder; and when ione of th^e locka is 
pun^based, a^pvescription is given for making it. 

That die ^ot may be driven with more force^ I 
I bave no^dtoubt, asncHie of the impdling fluid esqapes 



by the toQch-hok ;< undicertasQl^ it ia aidaKMOit icir- 
cunitaiiceiis to diialock^.that there is no flssli to Uoum 
m tbe.fhooteii'« ftce; I could ooi however compve* 
bend 'how* the nearest -attd asast distant particles of 
giui«powder contdftiBd in.tbe barrel, were ioAiaied al 
one and ,the same instant. But, after all, if there 
really is no danger to be apprehended from an acGi«« 
dental exjploaion of the primtngf powder, I shoold re* 
gard tihe inYentma as a very valuable acqaisition, par^ 
ticiilacly as it is appliodble to military purposes alse^ 
8iiiting^.iequal}j gneatguns, and amall. 

If the sportsnaanishoidd wish to try Mfv Forsyth^ 
lock, he need noli be at the expenseof a new foiviia^ 
piece for the purpose^ as it may be applied to^aay 
gun in the same manner as the common lock; Ife^ 
price for a sii^Ie lock is ei^t giuieasv 

I have seen & very ingenious impvovement of the 
coaHBOD gun-^lock, which was invented by a deif^ 
man. It is capable of being applied to Foriiy)lb% 
k)ck, and .woaM fbrni Apf^aMntly- a valuable addstioii) 
b^ as the iev^read inveiitov is of opinion he ^n aliU 
Anther impn^ it, I do not think. I should bejustXed 
if^aayipg more at praseait : however, in a fiUure odi* 
tmij I may {ierimpS' have ai^ oiqpottuiiity of faUf ida^ 
seribiagit 

The best RmUng-piece. 

The IbirhmH^i^^ ^i*"^ I should r^coaHDendw 
OQO'With a stiib^wistedbairel, patent breech^ platiai 
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or gcfid toiich-hble^ and tp a peiBon who is in ibe1is«<' 
bit of afaootiog below the inark^ an dictated breech ; 
the Jenglh of the' barrel froni twenty-six to twenty' 
eight inches, A barrel twenty*two incfaes'long, I haW 
been informed^ will carry as far S» one twenty-silt 
(8tt|>posing the eaiib^efhe same)'; however, there is 
this objection to the form«v ^at it is neither So 
pleaswit nor safe in the act of loading* ' Th^6 is 
also one very strong objection agiainst a veiy long 
gU0| which is that of being pmnt-heavy; tosay'no- 
thing of the inconvenience attending^it when shooiting^ 
ih' a wood or thicket. «A gun is said to be point- 
heavy, when, in the act of taking aim, it feels h^vy a( 
the muzzle, and hais consequently a tendency to throve 
tbe riiOt below the objtet. 

As to who is the best gun-smith, it is a question, if 
an I individual must be selected, of no easy solution. 
Ther^ anemany country gun-smiths that makeexcel- 
kttt fowling- pieoea; but the • London guns areoer* 
tainly turned out in the neatest manner. Mgnton has 
obtained the highest celebrity, and jusify merits «inch 
of the praise that has been bestowed upon him; buit 
t6 rank him as the very pinnacle of ^xoellence, luip^^ 
tainablt by any other person, whidi has ileen.alf 
tempted, is going too far. By this I would not be un- 
derstood as decrying the work of Manton; on the 
contraiy, I am willing to give him his due share of 
praise. Assuredly, he has acquired a name, of the 
impoHance of^ whicdih&s^ems to be'fuHy aware— TqV it 
bnp^ him mtipb business, aild enables him to diarge 



m JMglier pric^ dum his feUow-Iabonrers. Havmrer^ 
k. is not aWajs to the oame merely, that merit at«^ 
ta^j^ nor ^liould I be wUlkig to gilre an e^itra ten 
guineas for4hat alone — MwHmer sooods just aa wfXk 
ipmyear^ as Maniwi Knw, ns Mortigner; Gul- 
%> as Knox i Porhety as Gulley ; SUpkem^ sUccea*' 
sortq Chrkf a^ ParHen These are ail ^steeoied 
manufacturers, and hsiye alike sent foitth guns of first-t 
V^ excellence* In thusequalizii^ their merits, I 
am actuated by no desire of pulling down: one, or 
i^us^ig up another^ except by name they are all: 
stcangers tp me; X baA^ebad no dealings with any oC 
^em» but I am sufficiently 4u:quainted with their pro* 
dttcUons to say, that each of 4hem has evinced 4o. what 
perfectionth^^art of gun-qiakiog is no*^ brought. 

Gunpotvder. 

1 am ^well aiware that sportsmen, in general,* do 
not pay that attention to gunpowder, which the na^ 
ture and stility of it -so obviously demand. It is an- 
article which requites the greatest care and circum^^ 
spectidn ; and I have no doubt but the gun- smith i» 
A^ueiftly blamed, for what has been caused by the 
aegteot of the sportsman himself. 

Gmipowder is composed of very light charcoal 
sulphur, and well<(refined saltpetre. The charcoal is 
made from elder. , The powder used by sportsmenm 
shooting game, is- generally composed of six parts of 
Mltpetre, one^of charcoal, and one of sulphm^; but 
diese proportions, as well as the introduction of seve- 
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Ktl bginSenU, Middle 8iie8.of tlie^fraiil^ afe ua* 
ckmbtedlj varied by the diffiepeBt tmrnnfaclMers^iii'lhe^ 
compositioii of flie powders of the name 
tion, and are always kept profeimdly secsreU 

Powder, however welt cbied«Bd fabricated it.niaj 
have beoPy loses its strength, when allewed to become 
damp. The truth of this ob«^imtioii tooy be deinolh'' 
stnited by the foUawkig expernnent :-r-Let a qualK 
tity of weli-dried powder be nieely wei^ied/ airf 
put orto a dose foom, where the air is teinperat^' mi 
seemitigly dry, and be left there for three or fcor 
hours; on weighing it again, its w^ght wiU^be ia^ 
creased. This same powder, esiposed .tty an airloadef 
wilii vapour, will acquire much additional weight nt 
the same tsme. Now the iaorease ctf the weighK 
being proportioned to 4fae quantity of vapour con- 
tained in the atmosphere, and to the length of time 
^t the powder is exposed to it^jit fpliowi^' t|iat 
powder easily attracts n^oisture. Wherefore> if a 4(^ 
gree of heat, sufficient only tofire^lfy.pawdir^ hp t^ 
jliild tr. powder, that is damp> the ou^tlire will, opr: 
pose the action.of the fire ; apd the g|ains;.eitber- wiU^ 
Ql»t td^e ^e at ail,. or their iiiflami^iatioi^. wiUub^ 
slower. Thus, as the fire will spfe^ 4nofe dpwlj^ 
fewer grains will bum at a time ^ and the pcnetia- 
tion of tbe fire from the surfi^ to the cenf^e of eat^b; 
gra^ and, consequently, their consumptip^ will le^ 
q^ire mpiie time. Whence it may be copcludiHl^^tbilt 
^ d^ee« of i}ioi9tur€;. diminish the fcv^^. p^wde^r 
Saltpetre, not sufficiently rffmec^ attracts ii|oiatttm 
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very readily ; and 98 die nibsUoces tliat fender iriiii- 
pure lessen the quantity of elastic fluid, and prevent 
ks delonation, it should be rafined as much as possi- 
ble, before it is used in the &brication of gunpowder. 
' The force of powder is owing to an elastic fluid 
generaled at the explosion, the 0u(klenness of which 
dqMids upon the proportion of the ingredients, the 
contact between the nitrous and combustible parti* 
eles, and the size of the grains. Sec. Hence it may 
be concluded, that when several powders, eqnally 
well dried, and fired under the same state of the at«- 
Biosphere, are compared together, that which pro-* 
duces the greatest quantity, of elastic fluid, in a given 
space of time, is the strongest* 

There, are two general methods of examining gun- 
powder : one with regard to the purity of its coinpo- 
ntion, the other with regard to its strength. Its pu- 
rity may be known,, by laying two or three littie. heaps . 
jieiir each odier upon white paper, and firing one of 
tbent. ' If this takes fire readily, and the smoke rises 
upright, without leaving any dross or feculent matter 
b^tnd, and wifliout burning the paper^ or firingithe 
other heaps, it is esteemed a sign that the sulphur and 
nilre were well purified, that the coal was good, and 
that the three ingredients were thoroughly . incorpo* 
raled together ; but. if the other heaps also take fire ^ 
the same time, it is presumed, that either common 
8alt!waa mixied with the nitre,' or that .the coal was 
not: well ground, or the whole, mass not well beajton 
and mixed together ; and if either the mtre or sut* 

K 
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phur be tiot well parified) the paper will be hbtck, or 
spotted* 

For proving the stretigth of powder, a number of 
machines have been invented^ all of which seem lia» 
Me to objectioa ; and frequently upon trial^ uvUk the 
same powder, are fyvmd to give results so difiisrcnl;^ 
tfaat.no dependence eaa be fdaced m them: to so 
manj modifications are the princq>al propeitiea of 
powder subject, even b experiments conducted wA 
th^ ntmost care« These Tariaticnis ha^ beeli attri«« 
buted by many to the difiiereat deusify of the atmo^ 
sphere, at the time of the different experiments ; but 
the opinions upon this asaltsr are so nuprobableid 
themselves, and so coutradictoiy t6 each other, that 
they claim neither attention nor belief. Thns soine 
wiH have it, that gunf^owder prodttcea the gseelest 
efii|<^ b the nioniittg abd eveimig, when th^ air is 
cool and dense; wkikt others assert tbaft its foiice la 
greatest in iftitislnne, and during tfae heat of the day^ 
Mr. Robins <:oncIudes, from tfae result ^ several 
hundred trials made by fain at aliiititnes of Ifa^ da^i 
attd in eteiy season of the jmr, that ifae density of Ite 
atHiospliere has no effect in this matter, nod thai we 
Ottght to attribute the irariations> observed at tbesn 
ttntca, «o $otue othM- txMMe than the sute of tfie ain 
ptfUmUy ihsy ans owmg to the iffiperfadion df <be 
jnamufiaDt, Of to Ae.«i«»er ifk which tbe triri was 
«t»duoted. Stich is tbe itata df uneerlaiafty) in whiah 
w« i«inain^tp#eseiit li^tt ibe ^aorj^eif tiie efiectaof 
guapowdler. 



if MpmoienU are made with Ae pr&ver, gveat 
care must be taken not to press the pow4er ill die 
tmelleftt degree into Ike tabe^ but to pour it gemijr 
m ; imd, particularly in tryitag the «tr«igth ef iSffereiic 
powders (whteh is die best tise to wfatdh the instru*^ 
menl, imperfect as it is^ can be applied), atteHtion 
must be paid that one powder is ncrt pressed desdr 
than another at each ^cperiHient, nor the toccessive 
esiperimeErts made until the prover is perfect^ cool, 
oliierMiJse no eompartitive certainty can be gsotied. 
By Ar the most certain method^ however, of deter* 
miiliifeg the quality of powder i^, by drying souse of it 
¥ery well, and then trying how many sheets of ptper 
irwdli drive die shot through at the distance often or 
twdre yards. In this trial, care raucrt be talien to 
employ shot of the saraesiae in each experiment, aiid 
to legiilate the quantity both of the t^ot and powder 
by eaact weight $ otherwise H/ve cannot, ^ven in this 
eaperiment, arrive at any certainty eit^r in connpov* 
ing ^he strength of diAerent powders, or of ^ satnii 
•pomter at different times. 

From what has been ssud in the begioning ef this 
ai(tide,it will eanly be concluded thatpow^defr lAonld 
be kept very dfy, and that every degree ef moisture 
injures it. Good powder, however, does not readily 
iitfbibe moisture ; and, perhaps, there is no greatei^ 
proof of the bad quality of this composition than its 
growing dampquickly when exposed to die air. Itns 
aptness to become moist arises froititbe saltpefre aai 
having been properly freed from the ^cfommon salt it 
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cootained in a erode state^ and which, in consequence, 
has a strong attraction for watery particles. * 

Gunpowder may acquire a small d^ree of damp-. 
nesSy and be free from it agab by drying, without 
much injury to its quality ; but if the moisture is con-^ 
siderable, the saltpetre will be dissolved, and the in^ 
timate mixture of the ingredients entirely destroyed*- 
Drying powder with too great heat also injures; it ; 
for there is a degree, which, although not sufficient to 
fire the powder, will yet dissipate the sulphur, and> 
impair the composition, by -destroying the texture of 
the grams. The heat of the sun is perhaps the 
greatest it can with safety be exposed to, and, if pro-' 
perly managed, is quite sufficient for the purpose;, 
when this cannot be had, the heat of the fire, regu-: 
lated to the same degree, may be employed ; and, for 
this end, a heated pewter*plate is as good as any 
thing; because pewter retains so moderate a heat, 
that there can be little danger of spoiling the powder > 
by producing the consequences we have mentioned.- 
I need hardly remark that too much care cannot be 
taken in drying gunpowder^ 

It may also be observed, that damp powder pro- 
duces a remarkable foulness in the gun after firing, 
much beyond what arises from an equal quantity of 
dry powder; which appears to arise from a dimi- 
nution of the activity of the fire in the explosion. 
Unless the sportsman be very particular indeed in the. 
mode of keeping his powder, I would recommend him 
to air both it i«d the flask, prior to going out in the 
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moniiiig. Flasks made of copper or tin^ are far su- 
perior for keeping powder to those made of leather, 
on account of the leather being much more liable 
to imbibe moisture. 

Thisarticle, so very essential to the sportsman, is 
perhaps arrived at its utmost perfection. From the 
result of considerable experimental practice, I have 
so hesitation in pronouncing the gunpowder manu- 
factured bj Mr. W. G. Harvey, of Battle, in Sussex, 
as decidedly superior to any other I have been able 
to obtain. It is true, I have met with powder 
nearly as strong, when newly made, but, upon an 
equal exposure to the atmosphere, it has lost much 
more of its strength. Good powder should fire 
quick, burn cleaii, and be very strong ; and ought not 
to lose much of its strength, if properly kept, even for 
years. Thiese properties prevail in Mr. Harvey's in a 
very eminent degree, and particularly the last Some 
oi hia powder, which went out to India in the Earl 
Spencer, on being broij^ht back, was proved, and af- 
ter the most muiute investigation, was found to be very 
nearly as strong as when first packed, though it had 
been kept merely in the ship's magazine : it was tried 
immediately on its return without re-drying. It 
would appear, that some manufiicturers have supposed 
that gunpowder could not be too finely granulated ; 
,but thi? is a mistake: I tried some of this excessive- 
ly fine granulated powder last November, (1613,) 
against Mr. W. G. Harvey's, and found, in die first 
place, that it did not burn so clean, and secondly, that 
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it was veiy wpkasant to use : the most gentk breeze 
imagtoable Uew it away in loa&ng, and it cren iDBi-« 
nuated itself into the inside of my gan-^loeka;^ though 
they fit apparently %'ery close to the stock. It was 
not so strong as the Battle powder, hit more feculent 
natter after buhiingy and was very soseeptilxle ef 
noistttre from the air. 

Mr. Winsor, it is stated^ has taken out a patent fo# 
introducing sugar as an ingredient in the mannfisctote 
of gunpowder. He says, that when properly reduced 
to a powder by tritoration, it may be mixed widi 
comnson gunpowder, in the pto^portion of one-fourth 
sugar, withcmt din^inishing its explodii^ force* ' 

Shot. 

Thb article, perhaps, like the preceding one, is. 
brought nearly to its greatest possible perfection. 
The patent shot is now so generally used, that I shall 
consider the coaonon shot as out of the question^ 
and confine my remarks solely'to the former. 

It is important to die success of the chase, that 
the sportsman should proportion the size of the shot, 
as welt to the particular species of game he means to 
pursue, as to the season of killing it : but on this 
subject,.! make no doubt, a fariety of opiniouB will 
be found to exist among sportsmen ; however, I shall 
venture to recommend that which I have found, to 
answer the best, and, in the first place, instauce the 
partridge. 
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Duffioe the mo«lb of S^temher, Na 7^ 8, or 
even 9, may be used (thougln inAny uie No. 6, and 
HHne few ^bim^icftl pervons No. S or 4) ; for; at 
this dme, birds spring n«4r At bind/aod their featherB 
are les^ capable of iiewftling the ahot tbao at a more 
advanced period of the year. Harea abo, at this 
season, sit closer, and are more thiidy covered with 
fur. About the beginning of October, at which 
time partridges afe stronger in the wing. No. 5 will 
perhaps be fouQd to answer best. Thia siae seems to 
preserve a proper medium between shot too large 
and that which la too small, and will kill a hare at 
the distance of fipfty or even sixty yardt^ ftnd a par- 
tridge 9t seventy of more* In short, it is adapted for 
all seasfons, and mstmy sportsmen use oo other. It is 
tru«, that distant objects are frequently misted for 
want of larger shot ; bi»t then these bear no propor*. 
tion to the mimbei! which are misted by using jhot 
of too large a.tise, especially with the feathered 
gamp; which enables it to etcape in the vacaiDt spaces 
of the circle or diak described by the shot. 

Grouse require larger shot than partridge, as they 
»re stronger birds* The sane may be said of pbea- 
maU* No. 5, I am of opinion, it laige enough fof 
any thing the sportsman me^s with. 

For snipe-shooting mustard seed is generally used^ 
and is certamly the best adapted for this diversion. 
It is ibe smallest of all, and called in somf pl»c^ 4Mf 
shot. 

The following table will e^^hibit the method by 
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which..the diffi^renf sizes ofshot are distinguished^ ami 
also show the gradations. 

Swan drope are the largest shot^ a few pelle^ of 
M'hich will weigh an ounce. ^ 



B. B. One 


ounce 


contains 


58 pellets. 


B. Do. 


- 


- 


65 


No. 1 Do. 


«- 


■ - 


82 


£ Do. 


- 


- 


112 


3 D6. 


- 


- 


1 35 


4 Do. 


- 


- 


177 


5 Do. 




-> 


218 


6 Do. 


- 


* 


261 


7 Do. 


- 


.- 


289 


8 Do. 


- 


- 


660 


. 9 Do. 


- 


- 


970 



This scale differs considerably from Mr.Thpxo* 
hill'sy that is, from the one he copied, for he has 
merely copied. I took the trouble to count the pel- 
lets, and set them down accordingly. . The irregula* 
rity of the gradadon, I must own, surprised n^, and 
I was therefore induced to weigh, and count the pel* 
lets twice. 

The nun^bera are continued several degrees lower; 
though in the place where I reside I. was not able to 
procure lower than No. 9. 



ne ProportUmBof Powder and Shot in the Charge. 
That this is an object of the first importi^ce is 
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very evident ; since every fowling-piece has a parti* 
cular load with which it will shoot with greater cer« 
tainty and effect; bat^ it must be allowed, that it is 
only by experiment that diis very necessary point can 
be ascertained with precision* Before I proceed fur- 
ther, I will beg leave to mention an excellent princi* 
pie in the practice of the artillery on this subject. 
It is asserted, that, by using small charges at firsts 
and increasing the quantity of powder by degrees, 
the ranges will increase to a certain point; after 
which, if the charge continues to be augmented, they 
will progressively diminbh; though the recoil will 
still continue in the ratio of the increase of the 
chai|^. This is a conse^pience that may be deduced 
from a variety of experiments, and is perfectly agree- 
able to the principles of mechanics; since the recoil 
and the range ought to be in the reciprocal ratio of 
the gun and the shot, making allowance for the re« 
sistance which these bodies meet with. 

I am perfectly aware, that many rules have been 
laid down for loading of fowling-jHeces, and am at 
the same time convinced of their futility ; since guns 
of the same calibre, and apparently alike in every 
respect, will be found to vary. The surest and best 
method to ascertain the precise loading, is to fire at 
sheets of paper at the distance of thirty or forty 
yards; and by this means the point may be ascertain- 
ed with tolerable precision. The paper should be 
many sheets in thickness, as the sportsmi^n will be 
enabled to see clearly with what force the shot is dri- 

k5 
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veO) bj the Bheeti v^ich mre peifonted :-^^tit charge 
irfiich Ihrowi the Khot in the roundeBt and best i 



ner, and at the same tiine drives with the greatest 
force, will of course be die proper one; and the 
spotismaii should get his chargers so adjusted as to 
eontM exactly the requisite quantity. 

Nothing can be more absurd, than the vulgar 
iiotioa of heavy loadiog, particularly with shot; as il 
dertro3rs dvs very purpose it was meant to promote* 
If more than a proper quantity of powder be usad^ 
part of it will be discharged itiibumt ; attd to ovar> 
load with shot will caose the peUets to strike against 
each other, and fail by the way, and those whic^ 
teach flie mark trill have hot litde force, andconse* 
quentiy^roduce little effect ; in either case, too, the 
recoil will be greaitly increased, and the piece in dan- 
ger of bursting. 



The Wadding. 

There are jnacgr sportsmen who consider the wad^ 
ding as an object of the greatest importance ; wbikt 
othero deem it as scarcely of any importance at all^ 
That the material which covers the shot, and which is 
used only for the purpose of keeping it down, is of 
less importance than the material which covers the 
powder, I will readily admit : but the latter is a ppin^ 
deserving of much consideration* As the powder 
should be quite close in the barre], and that without 
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bttiog mimned too imd, the woddiag 9hould ior thj4 
reason bo of a soft and flexible wilxire, but at (be 
same titno of sufficient consistenoe to carry t)ie shot in 
a body to a cortain ^istanoe frooa die raneiio of die 
pioce ; for if die wadding b^ tsaiDniod too clb^ on 
Ae powdpr, or be of a haiid and rigid substanco, isncb 
as atiff brown paper, the piece will recoil, and die 
shot will spread more; on the contrary, iftfaewad«- 
ditig b^ not Mifficiendy dose, and be coinoposed p( a 
iii^ and too pKant a material, such as wool or cot- 
ton, ft mijA not be of oon^istenoe onongh to cstrvy the 
i^ot, and ibo discharge will lose its proper Coree ; be- 
sides, that a a^t^ poi^kion of llheshot, whidi is aaooe 
knmiMtiately in oontact with the wadding, wil be 
nkjted by ilhe esiploeioii of the powder. 

A friend of mine, wiio is en experienced sportsmaii, 
after fasiting use of nearly every kki4 of vradding imtf- 
ginable, decides in favour of soft t>rown paper. 8o«e 
make nee of tow for iMs pnrpose; oChen of^oHE ; and 
i liave boen t(dd that th^ whil^ moes^ w4icb is fonnd 
adharing to apple- trees, inafcee oxccHenl wadding ; -a 
dodi too, esHed tkepherit fmnwughf, is miieh 
spdben of. i wiH not pretend to #ay wbicb of these 
is tbe ^eff ; but I wM venture 4o point- ootlbei&or^^; 
M^ich are, the iow and mote ; it t>eing «b>m«s from 
tfieir nstare, that these are very iU adapted fnr wad- 
^g. That cork is good, I haMe no hesitarion in at- 
eertkig ; and i have a favonraUe o p i n i o n of thefear- 
inoui^t : buttle waAcBng which i f«egaii) as Ae beet, 
'«nd whi^ T eoMxailly nanke nse of «/ bat over the 
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powder^ taking care to place it Arm, but not rammad 
too hard; and over the shot, pieces of punched anfd, 
obaerviDg the same precautions. Cork^ no doubt, 
woidd answer the purpose of shot wadding as wdl as 
card, but. is not so easily punched. As both hat and 
card wadding are apt to turn in going down, the ram- 
rod should be made at the bottom end nearly to fit the 
calibre of , the piece, by which the inconvenience will 
be prevented. Hat wadding has this advantage, that 
it in some measure cleans the barrel every time, it goes 
down; and the same niay be Mud, perhaps, of the 
•fearnought; but the. fearnought does not possess the 
consistence of the hat, which, in my opinion, renders 
it 'inferior. If the sportsman choose^ he may use 
hat over the. shot as well as powder, as it is adapted 
for both. If hat be used, care should be taken that 
die. wadding fits the calibre, for which purpose it 
must be cut wiUi a punch. 

• That the wadding which covers the shot, should be, 
like that which covers the powder, exaictly adapted 
for the pwpose, will appear from the followit^ rea- 
son. If paper or.any very pliable material be tisied for 
covering the shot, the shot (should the muazle of the 
; gun be held downward) will be very apt to fell out, 
or at least to move, from the wadding not being suf- 
fieienily fast, or not possessing strength enough to re- 
sist the weight of the diot, and hold it firmly on the 
• powder. Losing, the shot is a disagreeable thing, but 
, if it ftbpuld get loose and still continue in the barrel, 
the €!^MM|pience may be stiil worse, as there firill be 
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great danger of the piece buntiDg. NoAiiig, thcre- 
ibre, I am persuaded, is better calculated for shot 
wadding than card punched exactly to fit the cali- 
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OF SHOOTING; 

With Remarks and Observations thereon ; and In- 
structions, by observing which the juvenile Sports- 
man may attain the Art of Shooting Flyings 8)X. 



Shooting is an amusement of a very rational na- 
ture, affording both pleasure and exercise:., the plea* 
siure too is of the most interesting kind, whilst the 
exercise which attends it administers, in a superior 
degree, to the health and vigour of the body, by ex- 
pelling those gross humours which lurk within the 
human frame, and frequently baffle the skill of the 
physician. 

I shall not enter into a laboured investigation of 
the pleasures or the benefits to be derived from this 
diversion ; to the persotis for whom I am writing 
they are well known ; but shall proceed without ex- 
ordium to the branch of my subject which the juve- 
nile sportsman, I have no doubt, will eagerly seek 
on first taking this little volume into his hand — I 
mean the art of shooting flying. The anxiety to 
examine that part which cursorily appears the mosi 
important, is very excusable. The pleasure of anti« 
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cipation, tibe desire of beceniiag ao expert inarks«- 
man, the vanity attached to the attainment of this bo 
inudi wished-for object, all conspire to prompt the 
tjjro to Df^Iect, or at least treat sligbtiy, in the first 
ttstance, those necessary accompaaiments, wliich 
mature consideration will point otit as equally Hh 
sential. 

In the first place, let me impress on the mind of 
dM youBg sportsiaan, diat, boii*ever plain and easy 
(he rules may appear which I shall lay dowo^ some 
l>ractice at least will be found indispensably oeoes- 
sary, to enable him to follow those rules with pre* 
dsioQ. In fiict, this is % science whioh,€aoBot be 
taught by mere deseriptjofi: but, at dbe same time, I 
am confident, that instnictioiis may be giten, by the 
judicious obsenrance of whkb, ai^ person may, in a 
short time, acquire the art «f shootiag flyiqg with 
tolerable certainty. 

As a laeans of atlaiBing this art, you^g sportsmen 
are advised, by the injudicious, to shoot at swallowf ; 
mM VMtaiy, 1 4ouhC not, after succeeding with some 
of these bitds, have beeta ohagriued beyond aiea^ur^ 
lo $ai themselves wholly unable to bring down a 
partridge. The practice, I am persuaded|, is of little 
or ao service ; the flight of a swaUow being so very 
unlike that of any bird which is the object of ipoi^; 
unless it be deemed of service to ^troy tfaese ipno^ 
cent 4ittle creatures, that aot only cheer the dawn 
with their notes, and enliven 4he 49j with theirflui- 
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tering, but ave of use by diminishing the bre^ of 
noxious insects. 

The flight of swallows is very swift and irregular; 
They can only be shot with certainty^ when they be- 
come nearly stationary^ (which b frequently the case 
when they balance themselves^ as it were, in the air 
to catch their prey,) or under other circumstances 
equally favourable. Shooting at sparrows will be 
found a better practice, and perhaps the best, firom 
their flight resembling that of the partridge ; and an 
indifferent marksman, I have no doubt, may derive 
benefit from it. 

Let me, however, remark, that the mere flight is 
the least difficulty to be surmounted : the suddenness 
with, which the birda rise, and the noise and confu- 
sion attendant thereon, make such an impression on 
a mind wound up to the very pinnacle of expectation, 
that the young shooter is generally thrown completely 
oiF his guard, and the birds escape. Hence it may 
be perceived, that the actual practice of sbootmg at 
game is indispensably necessary, in order to get the 
better of the trepidation and alarm which ail young 
sportsmen experience on the rising of a covey, or 
even a single bird ; for while these are in the slight-* 
est degree retained, it will be impossible to shoot 
with any certainty. When I first comiiienced shoot* 
er, I well remember the palpitation of my heart, 
eveuon seeing the dog make a steady point. CoU'* 
scious of game being before bim, and expecting it to 
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spring .every moment, I trembled to. such a degree 9b 
to render taking any sort of steady aim absolutely 
imppssible. When at length the birds have ^prung^ 
from my agitation, I have fired before they, had flown 
perhaps two yards ; and had almost uniformly the 
mortification of seeing them all fly away unbuct. 
This is more or less the case with most juvenile 
sportsmen, for which there is no remedy but practice, 
which will alone give the necessary self-command. 

In shooting, the sportsman should be cool and de- 
liberate, and of all things avoid shooting too soon. 
The yoiing shooter is induced to fire quick, from the 
anxiety' he fefeU, lest the game should get out of bis 
reach; but this hurry, will be. sure to prevent what 
beas so eager to attain; and I. can confidently assure 
him, that he will have plenty of time, after the bhth 
rise^^ deliberately to select his object, cock his gun^ 
and take aim. 

< Exclusive of the above causes, there are others 
which may defeat the object in view. Some persons, 
at the critical moment of pulling the trigger, shut 
both their eyes ! Strange as this may appear, it is a 
fact ; and it is hardly necessary to observe, that till 
diis absurd habit has been conquered, it will be m 
vain to expect to kill a bird. Others, again, have a 
method of jerking their heads at the instant of pulU 
ing the trigger, which is another caus^ of mis$ing« 
By only a common share of reflection and self-com- 
npmd, both^ these defects might be remedied, and till 
remedied, if the youqg sportsman should kill a bud 
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or a hare, ha will be entirdy mdebted to dumoa for 
hiasuoaeas. 

I will DOW suppose the sportsmao in the field, piXH 
parly equipped, and io possesaion of a gun, with a 
knowledge of its range, and the method of carrying it^ 
If a covey should nae, and fly in a straight line from 
the shooter, he should select with his eye oii« parti* 
Cttlar bird, and if then, cocking his piece, and bring* 
ing. it firasly to bia shoulder, he deliberately take 
aim, the bird will be almost sure to fall. The me- 
thod to avoid missing a cross shot, whether it be fljw 
ing or ruQsing, is not <mly to take aim before the 
olyect, but likewise not involantarily to check or slop 
Ibe motion (if I may be allowed the expression) of 
the arms, at the hislant of puUii^ the trigger; for the 
BKmient the hand stop% in order to fire, aithongh 
the space of time is scarcely perceptible, the object 
gets beyond the line of aim, and the shot will consa« 
quantly fly behind it: if a bare be ahot at in this 
manneTj especially if at a considerable distance, ho 
may be slightly struck in the binder parti, but will 
most likely escape* It thus becomes essential to ao» 
custom t|ie arms, in taking aim, to correspond with 
the motioa of the object, without suspending this 
motion, even in the smallest degree ; as the contrary 
habit (which is very difficult to correcti when con* 
traded) prevents a person from attuning peifactba 
in the art, bowever eminently he may be qualified ii| 
other respects. Nor is it less essentiai, in a cross 
shot, to sim before the Qbject> in proportion to its 
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distance aad speed 9/t the lime of firing. If a par^ 
tridge, for iaatance^ fiies across at the distance of 
thirty or tbirty-iive yards, it will be sufficient to take 
am about three inches before it. But, supposing 
the distance to be fiftj or sixty yards, art least half a 
foot should be allowed. The same method diould 
be observed in shooting at a hare, when running in a 
Qfoaa direction. It is also proper, in shooting at a 
very distant object, to aim a little above it (nnlesa 
where the elevated breech is used), because shot, as 
well aa ball, faaa but a certain range point blank, be* 
yond wfaidi it begins to describe the curve of a 
parabola. 

When a hare runs in a straight line from the 
ah<»oter^ he should take aim between the ears, otheiw 
wiae he will run the hanrd of misasng; or of so 
lightly w<»unding the animal, that it will escape. A 
true sportsman is not content with only breaking the 
wii^ of a partridge, or the thigh of a bare, when hf 
shoots at a fair distance ; but will strike it in audi, a 
manner, that it shall remain in the place where it was 
shot, and not afterwards require the assistance of 
dogs to catch it But if he shoots at a great dis^ 
tance, it ia no reproach that the partridge ia winged; 
CN* the hare wounded only. 

The range of the fQwling^piece, and the doaenea 
with which it carries the shot being ascertained, a lit<» 
tk practice will enable the sportsman to judge of his 
proper distance with tolerable precision. A hare 
ought infallibly to be kilted at the distance of from 
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twepty-five to tbirty-five or forty yards : and a par- 
tridge, at from thirty to fifty yards, with shot No. 1, 
supposing, in both cases, the aim to have been pro- 
perly taken. It is certain, that bares i|nd partridges 
are sometimes killed at greater distances ; but, in 
general, the bares are only slightly wounded, and 
carry away the shot, if fired at beyond the distances I 
have mentioned ; and the partridges present so small 
a surface, that they frequently escape untouched in 
the vacant spaces of the circle which the shot de- 
scribes. There have, perhaps, been instances of a 
bare having been killed, with common-sized shot, at 
the distance of seventy or eighty yards, and a parr 
tridge still forther; yet these shots are so extraor- 
dinary, and so seldom occur, that the whole life of a 
sportsman: will probably not furnish more than one 
or two instances ; and, whenever this has happened, 
it will be found to have taken place by a single 
pellet, which, by chance, has struck the wing of the 
partridge, or head of the hare, or some vital part of 
either. 

. The hare is an animal that, unless struck in parti- 
cular parts, will carry away a great deal of shot. 
Xberefore, in shooting at hares, the aim should be to 
strike ihe head. A few shot will stop a hare in this 
case ; - but if. struck on the hind parts, (supposing 
none of the legs are broken) it is tea to one but it 
goes swiftly put of your sight, even though moih 
tally wounded. In this case it will run till ^ is 
quite exhausted,, and then lies down and dies. It 
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occa9iooaIly happens that sportsmeQ recover a bare 
shot in this manner ; but, in general, the distance is 
so great which the hare runs, that there is little 
chance of it. 4 have more than once seen a hare fall 
(on being shot at), but at the moment the sportsman 
was about to put forth his hand to take it, the animal 
has sprung up, and darted away; 

A bird that rises and. flies in a straight line from 
the qjortsraan is Justly regarded as the easiest to be 
killed. When it flies horizontally to the right, it has 
been supposed a more difficult shot than when fly- 
ing in the same manner to the left.. If game ris^ 
and fly in your &ce> as it were, or over your head, it 
will be found very difficult to kill ; the best method, 
in this case, is to suffer the bird to pass you, before 
you attempt to take aim. 

In shooting, the wind is a matter of considerable 
importance. If it should be brisk, it will be apt, in 
some measure,' tp bend the course of the shot. 
Shjould the bird, therefore, fly against the wind in a 
stra^ht direction, you should aim a little above the ' 
object, as the force of the wind .wil4 be apt to make 
the shot decline. Supposing it a cross- shot against 
the wind, you should then level, more or less, before 
the object, according to the distance. But if the 
wind blows with the bird, the observance of the ge- 
neral rule will be found to answer, as the wind helps 
the bird forward, as much as it effects the course of 
the shot. In hare-shooting, the same practice should 
be followed. 
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From a deliberate ODd earefal tAeervaiice of the 
foregoing ruiei, there is little doubt of a j^ouiig flpom- 
mati vety aoon acquiritig the art of riiooting flying ; 
in fact, the only difficulty is that ot overcoming Ih^ 
anxiety tie^atioQ, and impatience he is apt to feel^ 
at the critical moment^ when he aheuid be as catni 
and anruffled as a Stoic% There k no pursuit of 
amusement ki ivhich a aVeady hand^ a cool head^ and 
phiJokophical paftience, are more required ^6t$iti iii 
thatofahooting. 

It may happen that a considerable ti«e will ekpse 
before a juvenile sportamab is able to overcome the 
difficulties I have mentioned^ However, let hian not 
despair, even though several seasons should pass be- 
. fore he arrives at any degree of exceHence in this art; 
for he may depend upon it, that by practice, perser 
verance, and care, he will eventually prevail, and in 
time become a good shot. 

Aa die necesatty of coolness and defiberaiidn t^m^ 
not be too strongly imprefised on die mind of Ae 
young qportsman> I shall here insert, by way of note, 
a word or two of practical advice from an excellent 
little book, entitled ^' A Treatise on Field IKiReraioiis^ 
by a GentledMin of Suffolk, a staunch Sp<lrtsnian/' 

** Th&t an «nrer-dcufe lo kiH is die vccy mams to present iU 
experience laments, bat cMHiot» in the common aiethod, pro- 
vent it. A mnn readily admits the improbability, bm fondly 
insiitB on possibility 5 and so fires away. Let the young 
sportsman, therefore, set fordi with every appendage bat 
(what he thinks hard should be left htitandypfitder amd. shtt. 
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A stiff piece of aote-leather ma^ Tepreaent the fibt, to spare- 
the face of the hammer. When a bird gets up« he is certaiti 
he cannot kill it ; therefore, he can wait to any lengthy until 
he gets it at the end of his gun : he must never draw unless 
positive of seeing the bird in Aat very point of situation. Let 
k go : every fresh spring of a bird will make him mott com- 
fiOHd; and as the trenmriPfiaEuil offj he will grow Indve aai^ 
tomx in his manner of getting tx> iit, until M last be iriltcovel 
i,t almost to a certain^, at or very near the samie dittaiicfe^ 
Let him accustom himself also never to take his gun from hi^ 
arm, until the bird is on the wing; and never to vary his eye 
ftotii the very otie he has fixed upon. Three words should 
iffttitally be used, with a pause between, beibre he put4 his 
piecB to thtt shoulder : this will keep him, as it 'Were, in awe 
of himself; and as there is no tiiarm in aDf particular eoib^ 
binaUon of letters. Hold ! halt ! now 1 may serve as well as 
any. A day thus spent, he may put some powder into the 
pan, and flash away in that manner the next; pursuing the 
fbrmef directiotis, until he can stare vvith stedfastness, and 
ptill Withotit ^ Witok. The day following, load with pbwd^ 
Mliy ; and ctnituMM this kssOA, more or less, ^»tiJ he is calm, 
as if the leather were yet in the chaps. Now the grand and 
las^. trial, complete loading. If he feels the least flutter or 
anxiety on his advance to the point, let him .dr3>v his shot at 
once, nay, powder also, before he goes op to his dog ; and re- 
Jjfcal this, ioties quoties^ until he Has whipped himself into 
a^obd tetoper, and disappointed himself iii the JiCcomplish- 
ttt«iit of his Mashes." 

I ahiiU flow |)r(»ce6d %o othei^ i^itrks whidi ob« 
viottsly j^-e^efit them^lveii. They ina)( not perfaaps 
be quite so intere^tbi^ to the Juvemle spor t^man^ yet 
are they equally and perhaps even more necessary, 

Prior to ihottitig at game, the trim of the fowling- 
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piece, or, in odier words, the maimer in which it 
throws the shot, should be ascertained with all pos- 
sible precision. The best method of doing this is to 
fire repeatedly at sheets of white paper, placed at 
the distance of thirty yards for instance, by which it 
will be perceived whether tbe piece has a.tendeney 
to throw tbe shot too wide, or below or above tlie 
object In these experiments the proportions of the 
charges may also be varied. Most guiis, I believe, 
require to be levelled a little above the object, apd 
if the juvenile shooter finds, when in the -field, that 
the shot is generally thrown beneath the bird^ | 
would advise him to try the elevated breech. 

There are many sportsmen, who, on levelling their 
fowling- piece, place their left hand* close to the 
trigger- guardy in which situation the piece can nei- 
ther be held so steady, nor the aim consequently so 
well taken, as when that hand is placed near to tliat 
part of the stock where theram^rod enters : besides, 
the piece should be stror^ly grasped, and not suf- 
fered merely to rest between the thumb and fore- 
finger. The reason appears evident why the latter 
method is preferable. The left hand is intended as 
a rest or support to the piece in the act of levelling; 
and when it is placed close to the trigger-guard, the 
piece must be rendered too heavy at the muzzle, and 
tbe necessary equilibrium in a great measure destroy- 
efL If, however, the gun is short, this method may 
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am supposing a person to shoat from the right &hou)dcr. 
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a&swer : indeed it has one very strong citcuiii^taQce 
to recommend it, that, if the piece bursts, the' hand 
is less liable to be shattered. 
' Different opimoasr prevail as to the best method of 
loading, &c. Some say that the piece shonld be 
first loaded, and then primed ; while others maintain 
that it is best to prime first. Seme, too, direct the 
pan and the touch-hole to be brushed Wtdf a feather 
every time the piece is fired; but this is an anti- 
quated notion. I shall state the method which I 
piractise myself, and vfhith I have found by experiw 
ence to be superior to every other. 

Immediately on firing, I reload, to prevent the 
moisture which will ensue, oli the piece becoming 
cold,' both in the pan and the inside of the bar* 
rel. Even if a bird is winged * only, I invaria- 
bly load before I attempt to secure it, not only to 
prevent the moisture I have mentioned, but to hin- 
der my dog from imbibing bad habits; for if he is 
suffered to run after a winged bird immediately on 
firing, lie.will.be apt to brtek away on the shot, 
which is a very bad practice. In irelbadiiig, I b^in 
with the prime, aid while I am preparing the charge 
of powder, I place the palm of iuf hand on the muz« 
zle of the piece, to extinguish ai^ particle of fu2e, 
whidi might posnbly have been left in the' barrel, 
and thus prevent any accident on pouring ip the pow<* 

* Sporting term for a broken wing. 
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der: for the priniiiig diid tbe iMtnd on the mutitf 
wiHi hy prevemSn^ aic geMiag to a htetit ^pBsk, Ten- 
der it instantly extinct Hie time ^icti it takes te 
prepare Ae charge of ponv^der witii a spring-'itop fl&sk 
mu^ be allowed to be very short, yet I find k svt&* 
dent for the purpose. I am spe«iking of « singl<^ 
barrel gaa, for I honestly confess^ I am no adv^ 
cafe for placing the band on die mazxle of « dtdnhle) 
bort^l) as by preventiag one danger the ri^ perbopt 
n incurred of a greater, How«^r, ibere m^ bo 
Nctk ocemion for plaoiDg itfae hand on Ibe iniizde, if 
proper wadding, and Haivey^s best pow^r, be used^ 
iid die fowiing-piece bept properly clean. 

In pouring the powder into the barr^, «he charge 
should be held as centric as possible over ^ibe bore, 
Ibat «he grains, in fMmgy «aay not adhere to the sides 
of tbe bamh if >hat-^aMhlit|g -is «sed, this precaotioa 
is ONinecessary, as the hat iMilt brash doiim ^lAie adherw 
ing graiitis in its flesccuft. IiiMber the powder nor 
the shot should be iranmed too bssrd ; but df &is i 
haw spoikonuYidoritbe boad> Pfiiiper9i9ns of Pamier 
mni Skol m Phe <^harge. 

On 'first going out in the mornings "die i|>ei^tii«ii 
dionld msfkc it « niAe to m bis gim^barrel, by 'filing 
aUttle powder. ^W^ien 4ie>has fired ^ribout fourteen 
dmes, he should wipo out his ^gnn-barrel with low: 
Aeite ore vods inode for the purpose, that screw «o« 
gether in several parts, to render them portable for 
the pocket. He should «bo 'Chat^.bia flint every 



ievati or idght times firing, as by this metni he will 
fceiMsiwMc>totiiepw)itific«tion<>fth» piece missiiig 

^ It mmy b^ deeaiad omiecessary to knprets 4>u Ihe 
mmd of the sportsman, tlie necessity i( charging, t^ 
see that his fowling-piece be in a safe pesilioD. I 

St h% peimitted, bow^inr, to coi^e him oq no 
; to cany bis piece cocked: no practice catt 
^ saore dangerous; and be ngtaj relj on it, that 
cocking is not at all necessary till Ae gaoM rises* 
Hhnnlri tbcee be occasion to uncock the fow4iog« 
fneot, in feting the cock damm, it should be suffered 
to tpass beyond Ae half<*eock, and the» brought back, 
as by Ais means it maj^be heard, as weU as fek, to 
teH into the proper nidc of the tttii(4>ler, and thus 
aendered perfeotiy secure : great care -shoiri^l be 
taken, at tbs same time, that the muzcle of the piece 
be kept as evect as possiUe, which will prevent mis« 
cbief, supposing by accident the ^^ock Aould slip^ 
and ihuB discharge the piece. 

If the sportsman should nuike use ^ diffHrest 
guns, he should contrive to iiawe the loc)cs so made^ 
that die pttll<if ^esjch trigger w31 be similar ; or, in 
odier words^ require^, as nenrfy as possible, die same 
Aegsee of force to let off the cock<; for besides die 
disagreeableness of using different fueces, of whidl 
Ac triggers of sooie require considerable force, whild 
those of others would be drawn perhaps with a bair^ 
]t>is atleaided with danger. 

As to which n this best «iethod of canyiog the 

L2 
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fowling-piece, I thiiik it a matter of litde conse- 
quence, 80 long as the muzzle is pointed immediatel]^ 
upwards. The geueral way is to carry it on die 
arm, with the muzzle nearly erect, and this appears tx> 
me to be the preferable mode. 
. It has been before remarked, that a brace of good 
dogs are sufficient at once ; but they should be «&• 
customed to hunt together, and be perfectly acquaint 
ad with each other ; otherwise they will be jealous^ 
and commit many mistakes. If, therefore, two ge&« 
demen are desirous of shooting in company, and each 
has a brace of dogs, it w*iU. be ad viable for one of 
them to hunt his dogs in the morning, the other re^ 
serving his for the afternoon. It is very ineligibk 
for strange. d<^s to hunt in company, as they are apt 
to contend with each other,, and thus often spoil a 
day's sport. The same contention frequently ob- 
tains with juvenile sportsmen when shooting to- 
gether, each being imprudently anxious to obtain die 
first shot; of which, disappointment is almost the 
certain consequence ; and if a bird falls, both having 
shot, it is perhaps claimed by both, and thus occa*> 
sions unpleasant feelings. If two gentlemen shoot to- 
gether, each should wait patiently till a bird rises on 
bis own side ; if it does qpt rise on his side, he should 
never fire, or at least not till his friend has fired, and* 
missed. Should only onS bird rise, the shot belongs 
to the. person on whose side it rose. 

The proper time, and the most likely places, of 
findiog the diflwient kinds of game, will be found 
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Wider the beads of Grousty Partridge, 8ic. But it 
maj not be amiss to remark in this place^ that to 
beat a country properly, the sportsman should not 
go straight forward ; but should form a zigzag figure 
in traversing the ground, taking care to give the dog 
the wind as much as possible; nor should he be 
afraid of beating the ground over twdce, where he has 
reason to believe there is game. The sportsman who 
patiently beats and ranges his ground over and over 
again, will generally kill the largest quantity of game, 
as he wjU be sure to find it where it has been left by 
others. A hare will frequently sufier a person to 
pass within a few yards of her without stirring; and 
biids will often lie so close, as to suffer themselve9 
almost to be trod upon, before they will attempt to 
rise. It is good for the sportsman sometimes to re- 
main 8tati<»iary for a while, as this will often cause 
game t» spring, which otherwise would have l^n 
left behind. 

Covers cannot be beaten too well, particularly 
where pheasants are expected, as these birds lie so 
very close, that they will frequently suffer you to pass 
^hem repeatedly ; and will even allow the very bush 
under which they are lying to be struck several times, 
without their rising. Pheasants are very fond of a 
two or three years old copse, that has a bottom of 
coarse grass and brambles ; nor will it be labour lost 
to try the higher growths. 

> The shooter should never strike either bush or 
hedge, or^ indeed any thiog,. with his fowling-piece: 
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since, sbould ke use th« butt^od for ikis pwfoai^ k 
is possible tbe eoek may bo caught bj some braBd^ 
and thus cause ihe piece to be hitoRy disehargsd; 
and if he strikes widi the muEzle-end^ he will be yerj 
liaMe to lose his sbot^ or he aMj loosely it in mxek m 
minaer as to render the barrel, on firing, in danger 4rf 
bursting. It is prudent to exaofltine occastotiatty^ 
wheth^ the shot has moved. 

If the sportsman uses k double gun^ and has dis« 
chaiged one of the barrels, he diould, aftef ramming 
the Wtdding on the powdet in re^kadingi put tbe 
ram-rod down the barrel that has not been db» 
chaiged, which will be Ho m6re trouUesolne tiMD 
pbting it under his arm^ or otherwise) end bj doing 
so, be can ittfttaatly ascertain whether the shot in it 
has moved ; and will besides ivoid Ihe error^ which 
is not UBOommoB^ <if puUifeig the ne% chaige into the 
wrol^ barrel* In cbscharging one bandl of a double 
gun, the shot in the other will frequently b^ loOsenAdi 
if ptiper or aty such pliable wadding be used; but 
with tard I never knew this to happen^ diough I iti» 
variably examine with the rtm^rod, to avoid every 
positble danger* 

The Grmvituting Stop$ invented by Mn Maotmi^ 
act of themselves^ and completely remove the dan|^ 
^f chaffing a double gun with one of the lock! 
cocked ; and as the double blurel is so very prenai 
lent, this discovery merits the attention of the spotls^ 
mam Mmiy most lameatnble accidents have biip- 
penad through inadvertency it this resj^t, and it ii 
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% ciFciii»9taiD€e Xq wbici^ in the eagerness of tb« 
sfQfi, the most careful sportsmaQ is liable. 

Some shooters do not close ooe eje in t^km^ 
9am f and they coated that this is the best (nethod.-<* 
I confess I am of a dif&rent opinion ; at the a«n# 
time, I adouty that there are pa-sons of this descripr 
tion who kill ^me, and that too with greater cefr 
tawt^r than' I should have expected; but the praclio^ 
from the very nature of it, cannot be a good one^ It 
is afasolutelj^ impossible to take aim with the same 
piecisipn with both eyes open, as vvhen one is shut ( 
of this, any person may satisfy himself by shutting 
one eye, and lookii^ down a gun^barrel, or str^hl 
atiok, and then doing the sai^ie with both eyes open*. 

There are sportsmen who ride, in taking this div 
veraion^ whkh must of conrse be jmuch less fatiguH^ 
in an cfien country in pavticulan But wherei^r » 
horse is used, a servant should always attend.: in fact^ 
diese who use betirsea are generally attended by 
aeveial) as well to load their guns as for other puvi- 
p9aefl; and for die sake of distinction^ this may be 
lodM shooting in style. These stylish gentlemen^ 
bow^ver^ so far from training their own dogs, are 
perhaps unacquainted even with their names! Their 
game«keepera both load their guns, and hunt the 
dogs I ao that ail they have to do is to shoot At 
the some time, they take Ac diversion in places only 
where game is plentiful; and when it happens that 
ibey are good shots, they make a prodigioiiB slaughter 
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After all^ though these gentlemen sport on A grand 
scale, they are by no means either true or keen sporty* 
meiv A true sportsman wilF train his own dogs, 
hunt them himself, and, in fact, attend to every thing 
appertaining in any degree to the diversion. The 
mere slaughtering of birds or hares is a barren amuse- 
ment indeed, when no interest is felt for the manner 
in which a dog ranges his ground, finds the game, 8cc. 
To the genuine sportsman, the behaviour and disci- 
pline of his dogs afford more pleasure than his being 
able to destroy in a short time an abundance of game» 
Horses, in an enclosed country, are of little ad- 
vantage; but in grouse-shooting, they diminish the 
fatigue, and are on that account very desirable. The 
horses generally used are ponies, which have been so 
trained to the sport as to be perfectly reconciled to 
the firing of a gun,' and in other respects docile and 
obedient. 

. If a sportsman has to go ten or a dozen miles in a 
morning, before he gets to the ground he intends to 
shoot upon, it will be necessary that the dogs should 
ride ais well as himself, if he would have them fresh. 
For this purpose, there is no method so convenient 
and economical as a gig, so contrived as that two or 
three dogs may be put conveniently under the seat. 
By this conveyance, both the shooter and dogs will 
be as fit for the sport at the end of the ride, as when 
they started from home. On a shootmg excursion 
Ao Scotland, or indeed to uiy distant part, a vehicle 
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of this description will be found eqaallj convenient; 
as, should a dog become lame or tired on the road^ 
he has a place in which to rest. 
. On an excursion to the Highlands, other equip- 
ments, however> will be found essentially necessary ; 
and the sportsman should provide himself with a 
complete case, containing every implement, not only 
to clean his fowling-piece, but also to repair such 
parts as are liable to become broken or out of order, 
as the cock, main-spring, &c., as gun-smiths, or in« 
deed any person capable of doii^ such things, are 
seldom to be met with in these mountainous coun- 
tries. Many sportsmen have carried the business of 
shooting to such a nicety as to be choice in the colour 
of the dress. Green they have supposed to be the 
best in the early part of the season, and, when winter 
approaches, a kind of .light brown, resembling stub- 
ble : this last colour, however, will be found to an- 
swer throughout the season. 

I cannot better conclude the present article than, 
by a few remarks on the double- barrelled fowling- 
piece, particularly as it is new so very generally used. 
Certainly more game may be killed with a double 
than with a single-barrel gun, particularly at the be- 
ginning of the season, when many double-shots will 
occur : but the next question which naturally pre- 
sents itself is, whether this advantage is not more 
than counterbalanced by the greater danger attending 
a double-barrel. To elucidate this question, I will 
beg leave to relate a circumstance which happened 

l5 
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to mym\f:*^At the Utter end of the jear ld03> wheli 
engaged ki diii sporty the teft barrel of ray fowlkigi^ 
piece suddenly discharged itself^ as it wa^ redioiBg 
M my left arm! As the muztle of die piece ^as 
hioyiy pointed into the air, no mischief entfuodL 
About £?e minutes before> I had fired at and misMl 
a snipe ; others rose^ but they were out of gunndiol^ 
^nd I did not fire ; but I suppose I must haire cotked 
the left lock with that intentioo, and forgot to let it 
down! this is the only way I can account for the 
oiltummnte. It happen^, after I had re-loaded tbt 
right bari^9 a»id walked about one hundred and fi% 
ptoea» This solitary instance might be sufficient to 
show how careful a apoitsman sfaouU be wfao'oaca 
a Aoiihle^barreUed guii> «ibce there is Dot the smallest 
doubt dbat many fatal accidents haire happened 
tfimui^ simikr ioadrertencies. In shooting with a 
dcRabie-hanrelMI gun^ the sportsman should neTar 
cock both locks at once, as the recoil {N*oduced by 
the firing of the first barrel^ ttiigfat possibly cause the 
dinharge of the second ; and should there be occa- 
skil to fire the secikid barrel, the gun should be taken 
from the shoulder and deliberately cocked. Double* 
barreb, too, are more likely to bttM than single oiies^ 
ftiam the circumstance of dieir being in general mnoh 
thhmer^ the reason of which is, no doubt^ to render 
as light as possible, so as not to fatigue the 
However, I am iaclioed to believe that 
fittle Ss to be feared on tins head, if the burrels are 
stubs twisted, and cam is talcen to keep ihenr dleaB* 
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Nmtber double nor single hamU ahould be 6red 
more than tweoty-five timet without being deenfidi 
these tweoty-five times I suppose to take place in a 
day's diveraion, for moat assuredly it is advistfble to 
clean the fowling-piece x)n returning faome^ though it 
may have been fired but once. If a gun has proper at* 
tention paid to it in this respect, and care is takeq to 
load it as it ought to be, bursting will very rarely, if 
ever, occur. It is, in fact, from these two causes 
that all bursting of guns arises, supposing such guns 
have been properly proved. 

From these observations, it will easily be per- 
ceived that the double-barrelled fowling-piece is 
much more dangerous than the single-barrelled ope. 
I would therefore advise those sportsmen who make 
use of double guns, in the first place, not to be afiraid 
of carrying an extra pound or two in order to render 
the barrels stronger: and in the next place let me 
again impress on their mind the very strong necessity 
of uncommon care in the management of it. When- 
ever it has been taken from the position. in which it 
is carried, with intention to fire, and one (or peiliaps 
boA) of the barr^ net discfaatged, let it be made a 
rule vnth the q^ortsman, on tliese oceasions, never to 
Neglect observing, whether l^ any moans he has left 
the ether cocked; and, after getting through a hedge, 
let the same examination be ^ade, as the branches 
will often pull back die cock. These two last cau- 
tions apply as well to the single as the double ^un, 
though not tB so great a degree. 
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: I shall now subjoin a few receipts^ which, I trusty 
will be worth the sportsman's attention. 

To keep a Fomling^piicefrom Rusting. 

Take six ounces of camphor, and two pounds of 
hogVIard, dissolve them together, take off the scum, 
and add as much black lead as will bring the mixture 
to an iron colour, with which cover the fowling- 
piece, and let it remain thus for twenty- four hours, 
after which clean it well with a linen cloth : by this 
ipeans rust will be prevented for a considerable time. 
. The best method, perhaps, of preserving the inside 
of the barrel from rusting during the sporting recess, 
is t% fill it with suet. 

The best oil for the lock of a fowling-piece is, as 
I hav^l mentioned before, that which is extracted from 
sheeps' feet, as it is less liable to clog, as well as a 
better preventive from rust than sweet oil, or indeed 
than any vegetable oil. 

Receipts for making Shoes resist Water. 

Half a pound of tallow, four ounces of hog's-Iard, 
four ounces of turpentine, two ounces of bees' wax, 
and the same quantity of olive oil ; let the whole be 
melted together over a fire, during which time it 
should be frequently stirred. 

. J[nother,^^Six ounces of bees' wax, two ounces 
of virgin wax, one ounce of hard tallow, and one 
small barrel of lamp-black : these should be well 
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imxed and boiled together in as earthen pot, glased 
on the inside. On taking it off the fire, an ounce 
of plum- tree gum, beaten small, should be put into 
it. It should be poured out gradually, and stirred 
until it is cold. 

' Another. — One pint of linseed oil, half a pound 
of mutton suet, eight ounces of bees' wax, .and one 
pennyworth of rosin : the whole to be boiled to- 
gether. 

Another. — If the shoes are new, take half a pound 
of bees' wax, a quarter of a pound oi rosin, and 
one pound of raidered tallow : to be boiled well to- 
gether, and warmed before using. 

N. B. It is hardly necessary to mention that^the 
shoes should be cleaned well from the dirt, and per- 
fectly dry, before the application of any of these re*- 
ceipts. 

A Receipt to poison Dogs hunting on Mountains 
and other Lands, where Grouse is. 

A large quantity of pulverised nux-vomica, and an 
equal quantity. of arsenic, mixed well together, and 
made into a thick paste with wheaten flour; tdrbe 
divided into balls of half an ounce each : thes^ balls 
should be dipped in tallow until they are thickly 
covered, to prevent the wet from injuring them ; if 
properly dipped, they will remain perfect the whol^ 
of a season ; on the contrary, if the least drop of 
ivater refich the iMde, the poison will dissolve, and 
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beeome uselest. — ^Tallow will be a stroogp indiioft* 
nMBt for dogs to take it 

As this vile method is sometimes resorted to for 
Ae purpose of preserving groose^ it may not be amiss 
to iitform the reader in what manner the pills am 
disposed. They are placed in a sort of hne round 
die grounds or mofmlains meant to be preserved^ and^ 
at a distance within the first, a second line is formed ; 
that in case the dog misses the one, he may come 
upon the other. The pills have a small stone, a bit 
of woody or other dry material, underneath/ to pre* 
vent their touching die ground ; at the same time, 
the heath is drawn round to hide the treacherous 
death-dealing bait from human inspection. The 
fdaces where the poison is faud are so marked, as to 
eaaUe the keepers to pick up every ball whenever 
they think proper ; as, but for this method, it would 
preclude the owner, as well as strangers, from shoot- 
ing upon such grounds; 

To the credit, however, of Great Britain, this 
abominable method of preserving game is practised 
ouly OD the otber side St George's ChanneL There 
tlm poisoning system ia fre^piently resorted to; ia 
wliidi case a prmtod notice is issued, stating tiwit 
poison is laid in such grouiids. > 

Of all mefftods hitherto adopted for the preserva- 
tion of game, tliat of poisoning is the most execnh* 
Me. If by chance a dog happens to stray to ^nost 
poiaoii^reserves, bis destruction is the eertain con^ 
aefuenoe. After uitiag one of these pjtti> be mM 



peifaapi not sumre fifteen nunutes^ ludest instant re* 
lief is atknkiistered (foir which see Receipts^ p. llO.y. 
. The method above described may perhaps be not 
unaptly called the legitimate offspring of petulant 
t^onnny* William the Conqueror, whose heart was 
more than proof against every thing tender and hu- 
mane; who" would have put out the eyes^ castrated^ 
or probably punished with death, a rustic, who had 
iqured or destroyed any of his game, was^ notwitiw 
stUMJingi too manly to preserve it by poison. 



WILD.DUCK SHOOTING. 

When I b^an the present volume, it was certainly 
my intention not to mention the subject of wild- 
duck shooting ; as it appears to be a diversion by no 
means calculated to promote health, since these fowls 
are chiefly to be found in marshes and other wet 
places. However, should the sportsman be desirous 
of pursuing it, let him, in the first place, procure a 
strong pair of boots, and anoint them liberally with 
one of the compositions I have mentioned, under the 
head of Receipts for making Shoes resist Water; 
of these receipts, die first is perhaps the best. 

The dog best calculated for the diversion is a 
water-spaniel, which should be taught to fetch a duck 
out of the water, in case of one so falling after being 
shot. As to a dog setting this kind of game^ it is 
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quite out of the question. The places where the 
fiucks are known to resort should be approached 
widi as little noise as possible^ and the sportsman 
must take his chance of their rising within gun-shot* 
These birds^ in winter^ and especially in frostj 
Weather, may be found with most certainty, at the , 
dawn of day, and the dusk of the evening, , when 
they are in seardi of food. In very severe frosts, 
they are compelled to seek those springs and running^ 
streams that do not freeze, to find aquatic herbs, 
which, at this period, are their only food. The 
shooter should then follow the course of these 
streams. On large pieces of water, small boats are 
useful. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 

CHIEFLY ARISING FROM THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE GAME LAWS. 

The rigour of these laws in lime became insup- 
portable^ and gave rise to the Chartade Fore$ta, by 
which many forests became disafforested, and milder 
regulations made with respect to those which re- 
mained. It is true, succeeding monarchs reserved 
to th^nselves the forests, and the exclusive r^ht of 
hunting therein; but they found it consistent with 
their interest to grant, from time to time, tracts of 
land to their subjects, under the denomination of 
chases or parks, or allowed them to make sudi oa 
their own grounds, which of course became smaller 
forests in the hands of a subject,- but not governed 
by forest laws; and, according to the common law 
of England, no person is alloiwed to take or kill any 
beast of chase, unless he hath an ancient chase or 
park, or the beast of chase so killed was also a beast 
of prey^ The beasts of chase, however^ in diis 
country, are few in number; and dangerous animals, 
such as wild boars and wolves, have long been ex* 
tirpated ; in fact, even deer are now chi^y confined 
to gentlemen's parks, very few being left in the king's 
forests. 
In a legal sense, 9l forest is a certain territoiy of 
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•woody grounds and fruitful pastures, privileged for 
wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, to 
rest and abide there in the safe protection of the 
kii^, for bis delight and pleasure; which territory 
of ground so privileged is meered and bounded widi 
unremoveable marks, either known by matter of re- 
cord or by prescription ; and also replenished with 
wild beasts of veaery or cbtse, and with great c'(H 
vertftof vert * for the suctour of the said beasts there 
to abide; for tbe preservation and continuaace of 
whicfay there are ptrtkular officers, laws,. «nd privH 
kges^ belonging to the same, riaqmsile for that pnr^ 
pose, and proper only to a forest and to oo othar 
filiiee. Mmm. 4a 

Pwlieu comes from the French |nr^ekar, entift^ 
exempt, and /tew, a pfaice; diat is^ a place eiitiiM^ 
dear, or exennpt iro«s Ao forest^ and irignifiea tboae 
^rounda whidai Henry IL> ^Kcbard I,, or \Sa% Mm, 
adUed to dieir aacient forests, of^r other VDim*9 
gfOUttda, and were disaffifsreated by the statute of 
Ckaria de ForeHa. 4 Inst. 303. Manw. 318. 

Tbe purlieu, nevertheless, at to some purpeaes^ 
it forest attU, but is disafforested aa to tbe partidilar 
owners of the land, and for iiuif benefit, and liot 
geoeraily to ^e liberty to asy man (o bimt the wild 
beasts, and spoil the Tort And if thode beasts eaeape 
out of die forest into the jptfrfieu, the king hath a 

* Vert coinpieheDds every thing which bears green kav» 
la^fiwett. 
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property id them still agniost wny man but (be ownm 
of the woods and lands in which they are ; and such 
jBWners bare a special property in them r^Uiom loei^ 
but 3ret so that di^ hunt them fairly, and not fore* 
stall them in their return towards the forest-*-* 

Chage is derived from the French word ehasgefj 
to chase, and is a privileged pkce for die rec^pt of 
deer and beasts of the forest — it is of a middle nature 
betwixt a forest and a park* It is commoidj less 
than a forest, and not endowed with so many liber- 
ties^ as officetv^ law, courts, and yet ia of a larger 
oompiUB than a park, having mora officers and game 
thaa a park. Evciy forest is a chase^ bat every 
chase is not i fimst It differs frpm a park in not 
b^tig inclosed; though it mast have certain bounds^ 
aid may include other man's grounds as well aa mic^a 
owtu 

A park (from die VreiMch parquer, to^kadoee) is4 
huge parcel of groond privileged for wild beasts of 
chase by the king^ gnmt, or by prescripdcm. It 
must be inoloeed, or is UaUe to seiaure by the long; 
and the owner cannot have an action against those 
that hunt in fats park> if it lies open. 

A warrrni is a privileged ^ace by prescription or 
grant of the ktag^ for dM preservation of the beasts 
or fowls of wMten, via. hares, conies, partridges, asri 
pheasants. 

A Jbrut is the highest franchise of princely plea* 
sure; the next to that is a free chase: a chafte in 
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one degree is the same as a park, only the latter is 
inclosed, whereas the former is always open: the 
next in degree to a free chase is a park ; and the next 
to a park is the franchise of a free warren. And a 
forest comprehends in it a chase, park, and warren ; 
and for that cause the beasts of chase, and the beasts 
and fowls of uarren, are privileged within a forest as 
well as the beasts of forests are. 

I shall elucidate this subject by a quotation irom 
Blackstone's Commentaries. .. 

** As to all inferior species of game,^ called^beaste 
and fowls of warren, the liberty of taking or killing 
them is another franchise or roy^ty, derived likewise 
Irom the crown, and called .^ee warrm; a lerni 
which signifies preservation or custody : as the exw 
dusive liberty o£ taking and killing fish in a pnblk 
stream or river b called, a frtefiiherjf; of whick^ 
however, no new franchise can at present be granted^ 
by the. express provirion of Magna Charta, c. 16* 
The principal intention of granting a man these 
franchises or liberties was in order to protect the 
game, by giving him a sole and exclusive power of 
killing it himself, provided he prevented other per- 
sons. And no man, but he who has a chase or free 
vmteBf by grant from the crown, or . prescription 
which supposes one, can justify hunting or sporting 
upon another man's soil ; nor indeed> in thorough 
strictness of common law, either hunting or sporting 
*tall*. 

* It is but jmtioe to observe,. that this doctrine of Mri 
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. '* However novel this doctrine may seem^ it is a 
regular consequence from what has been before de^ 
livered; that the sole right of taking and destroying 
game beIo^;s eiclusively to die king. This appears 
as well from the historical deduction here made, as 
because he may grant to his subjects an exclusive 
light of takii^ them ; which he could not do/ unless 
such a right was first inherent in himself And hence 
it will follow, that no person whatever, but he who 
has such derivative right from the crown, is: by com- 
mon law entitled to take .or kill any beasts of chase, 
or other game whatsoever* * It » true, that, by the 
aeqaiescence of the crown, the frequent grants of 
ftee warren in ancient times, and the introduction of 
new penalties of late by certain statutes for preserving 
the game, this exclusive prerogative of the king is 
little ktown or considered; every man, that iaex- 
easpted from these modern penalties, looking Upon 
himself as at liberty to do what he pleases with the 
game: whereas the contrary is strictly true,- that no 
man, however well qualified he may vulgarly be es- 
teemed, has; a right to encroach on the royal prero- 
^tive by the killing of game, unless he can show a 
particular grttit of free warren ; or a prescription, 
which presumes a grant ; or some authority under an 
act of parliament. As for the latter, I know but of 
two instances wherein an express permission tp kill 



Justice Bkickstone has been controverted by an ingeniotis 
editor of his Coounentsrics. 
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gMM was e«erghre«iiy statute : the ttne by 1 Jac: I. 
c. 87. ritertd bj 7 Jac. I. c. 1 1. and vjitoaUy MfieaiM 
ed by £8 & £3 Car. IL e. £5. which gate auethonqr, 
B» long «• Ihey remaiaed io fotsce, to the owaers of 
ftee varnea, to lords of manors, and to all freeholders 
bamag 40Lper mnrnmn in lands of inheritaaoey or 90l. 
fiar life or Itros^ or 40Q2. peraoaal eafcate>(attd thrii 
ssrvaati)^ to take partridges aad pheasants upoa dieis 
own, or their maker's, tnevmurtOf iofacriiancey oif 
lf«dK)M: the other bif 5 ijan.€«14. which emposnara 
losda and ladies of manors to appeiatganiekeqpersto 
kill gante for the naa of sach iord or lady; which 
With aoae idleratioss fitiU sobsiats, and pfaaoly sap** 
poses aaeh power not to haye faeea in them befose; 
The tnilh of the matter is, that *these gaiae laws<do 
iadeed.^rtio/^ nobody, except in die instanoe of a 
gaaidLoeper, to kill |ame : bat eaty, to save fbe tnm-^ 
bl&and formal process of aa actioa by die person in* 
jmed, who perhaps too might reaait the offence^ Shesa 
statutes inftot iadd%tio$ud penatties, to be vecoveiied 
eilber io a regujar or sunuaary way, by any of Aa 
king's subjects, fnan 4)ertain persons of inferior rank 
who maybe found ^iffooding in this 'particular. Bnfi 
it does mot follow that persons, excused from these 
sriditioiHil penalties, are therefore anthorktd to kill 
game. The cireamstanoes of having 100/. per an- 
mm, and the -pest, are pot properly qualifications %ttt 
exemptions. And these persons, so exempted fW>m 
the penalties of the game statutes^ are i^ot oa^ liiddir 
to actions of trespass by the awncn of the land, bUS 



Ai% if tbejlEill guie widMO Ae iknits of wgr Wfjwk 
ftrnxkiae, they are liaMe to the actionB of nich who 
1999 bftve die right of chase or iree warrea theveiB/' 
Bkdcsloiie^ mder the head Psblic Wrongs, eh^ 
mnreB, — ** Another violent alteralmi of the £iq;li8li 
coMtitirticn coniisted ia the depopulatioB^f Wh<^ 
coiiatriea, for the puiposes^f the king's ro^al^rver^ 
mn; and sribjecting hoth them end «N the ancieiif 
forests of the kingdom lo tiie -unreasoBahte severity of 
fbrestkws imported from tbe>continent9 ivberehytbii 
shM^bter of a heast was made aiiaost as penal oslho 
Aetfih «tf a man. In the Saxoti tknes, tbou^ no asaii 
waa allowed to kiUor^hase the Img's deer, yet he 
might start any game, pursue and kill it, upon 'bis 
own eiMe. Bat 4he rigoar <f( these new constku- 
tions vested "the mAe property of all 'tbe game m 
Ba^and in lie %iing alone ; and no man 'wns^entitled 
to '^toib ai^ fbwi of 4ie aiir, or any beast of ibt 
field, of such kinds as were specially reserved lor the 
i^al ammeraeirt of the sovereign, without expren 
Iseence from the fciog, by a grant of a chase or free 
wmren : and those franchises were granted as mudh 
witii a "View to 'preserve the breed of animals, as*to 
iiididge the subject. From a -similar principle to 
wlndh, tbongh the forest Jaws are now mitigated, and 
l^ degrees 'grown entirety obsolete, yet from this «oot 
hm frpntng a bastard rfip^ known by the name of the 
gwne 'lew, now arrived to and wantoning in iis 
highest vigour: both founded upon the same unrea- 
sonable notions of permanent property in wild crea- 
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tvfea; and bodi prodactive of the saiae tyranny to 
the commons: but with this difference— *thfit the fo* 
rest laws established pidy one mightj hunter through- 
out the land ; the game laws havfs raised a little Ijlun* 
rod in every manor. And in one respect the ancient 
law was /Quch less unreasonable than the modern : 
for the kiu^'s grantee of a chase or free-warren might 
kill game in every part of his franchise ; but paw, 
though a freeholder of less than one hundred puf^n^ 
a year is fprbidden to kill a partridge upon hjs own 
estate^ yet nobody else (not even the lord.of .the ma- 
nor, unless he hath a grant of free^warren) can do it 
without committing a trespass, and subjectii^ himself 
to an action." 

I shall add to this an extract from a more modern 
aiitfior * on the subject. '^ What can be more arhi- 
trary than to talk of preserving the game, which, 
when defined, means no more than that. the pppr 
shall abstain from what the rich have taken a (^cy 
to keep for themselves? If thes^. birds could,. lil^p a 
cock or a hen, be made legal property, could they be 
taugtit to keep within certain districts, and only, fi^d 
on those grounds that belong to the man who^: en- 
tertainments they improve, it then might .with some 
show of justice be admitted, that as a man fed thfiQi^ 
so he might claim them. But this is not the c^s^: 
i^r is.it in the power of any man to lay a restraint 
upon. the liberty, of these, birds, that whep let loose 

^ Goldsmith. 
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put uo limks to tbeir excursions. They feed every 
wliere, upon every man's ground ; and no man can 
sfl^ these birds are fed only by me. Those* birds 
which are nourished by all, belong to all ; nor can 
any one man, or any set of men, lay claim to diem, 
when sUll continuing in a state of nature.'' However, 
so much for one side of the question : let ua now at- 
told to what can be urged on the other side. 
' As a {dea iniavour of the Game Laws^ it has been 
pleaded, that they were intended to prevent inferior 
'tradesmen^ (xppreMices, and dissolute persons from 
leaving their proper occupations in pursuit of gad^, 
to the iiijury and ruin of themselves and families. 

Now the first quo^ion which obvioufly presents it- 
sdf under this head is, who are inferior tradesmen f 
I cannot conceive diat a man, who, by his good 
moral chapaeter, and respectable connections, ren«- 
ders himself a valuable member of society, ought to 
be dktingilished by the mean epithet of an inferior 
tradesman. Fashioa and custom have, hovvever, at- 
;tactied ceitun ideas to certain occupatix>n3 ; anil 
therefore I suppose that if a chimney^psweeper or 
tinker were to gain by his profession iO,0002. per 
annuiti, be would, notwithstanding, be deemed an 
infmor tradesman. I am for from being c^rt^in 
. tfiat this is the construction which the long-robed 
geotknien would put upon the statute : but of thif I 
aoi coofident, that the ciliimnfiy-^swec^r, upon p^y* 
isxg the legal duty,. woMld, ki the eyes of resisoa ipl 
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yudieef have as good a tide to thoot a partridge as a 
prince of the Uood. 

It 18 itill legallj doubted what is meant by ** infe- 
rior tradesmeB." In Ae case of Buxtom v. Mingay, 
the qiiestkm was, whcdier the defemknt, a suigeon 
and apodiecary, not qpnliied to kiU game, cane 
within that descriptioii* 

The case was argued aeven^ times at the bar ; and 
ihe judges were eqnlly dmded. For the plaiattflf it 
isas argued^ thikt amongst tradesmen no line can be 
dmwn widi respect to who are superior and who are 
ittinrior, but they are all iqmi an eqpal footing as 
tradesmen ; bat that the Kne which die legislature in- 
tended to draw was between those that were qualified 
and those that were not; ao that in this respect eYcry 
tradesman is inienor who is not qualified. For the 
defendant, it was urged ikfA every case of this Idad 
ought to be determined en its own partscidter circna»- 
slinces, and left to the jury, whedier die defendant is 
an inferior tradesmen or dissolute person within tise 
Statute. The court being equally divided, no rule in 
this case was made, 3 ffihm, 70. 

But let not the reader suppose that I am adrecu- 
ting the cause of those infmar iradeimem who no* 
. gleet their feoiilies to pursue field ^^orts. There am 
many poor persera fond of going out oceaaioBally Co 
bo spectators of the sports <tf the Mi, and retuni to 
ikw worh ^fike giants refreshed;'' and it would 
purely be extremely eevere to sue such persons fer 
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trespotoSy wliich; by 4 & $ of Will, aftd Maty^ nm^ 
be dotte to a ruinous extent. 

!l^ the same act also^ distolnte penom may be 
Med in the sane manner for trespass in hunting, &c. 
Now there will be found many of our nobility and 
gentry very dissolute indeed, if every species of raortl 
turpitude c«n constitute such a character ; and why 
not sue in Ais case ? But here I suppose the Gam§ 
Laws would draw a line of distipiclion, and screen tb^ 
offender under the shade of a splendid coronet, ot 
the length of a purse. Allowing, however, that di# 
intention of the Game Laws is good, and not mereif 
to force the *^ poor to abstam from ^t wfaieh die 
ridi have taken a fancy to keep for themselves/' aii 
most da^y experience proves that their operatioa 
eounteracts tfie very efiecis (bey were meant tb pro^ 
dace; and die rigid observance of tbese laws not 
mAf gave birth to^ but contimies to encourage, thoaa 
swarms of poadiers which are to be met with in 
evety part of the kingdom. The ftct is, thai the 
men of great landed property are la general so ex^ 
ceedingly tenacious of ^their game, that die monied 
inlerest and tbe middling classes of life sire debarred 
from honottrable sporting, 'm a great measure; imd 
thas, as every exertion is made to keep the game in 
the hands of a few, die price rises accorcfingly ; and 
great teiiq>tatioil and encouragement are consequendf 
Mi out to those nocturnal depredators^ whose eXf 
istence is much to be deplored, inasmuch as many 
lifves bofve been loat in different battles which have 

M 2 
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taken place between them and the gamekeepers. 
Amongst a number of instances, I will beg leave ^ 
relate one which occurred on the -estate of Edward 
Wilbraham Bootle, Esq., at Latbom^ in Ijancashire, 
on the ist of January^ ]8Q9i attend^ with circum- 
stances peculiarly distressitig. 

On the night of the day above-mentiofiedi a far* 
mer in the neighbourhood, having been disturbed by 
the firing of a gun, rose from his bed; dressed hkn- 
self, and proceeded towards the place where the re- 
port of the gun had led him to believe there Were 
poachers. He was not deceived, for he saw several ; 
and, unperceived by them^ made the b^st 6f his way 
to inform Mr. Bootie's gamekeeper of the circum- 
stance; w&en, callii^ two others to their ais^stance, 
thej went immediately (armed) in search of the 
poachers. They found them ten or twelve in num- 
ber, and were foolish enough to attack them. The 
consequence was, the pbachers instantly shot one 
dead, severely wounded another, and, had they been 
further molested, no doubt wotild fa^ve killed the 
whole. But it appears they acted merely on the de* 
fensive ; for, on the keeper and his party abstaintng 
from farther assault, they walked quietly away; . 

The ilUfated being, who thus lost his life, left a 
widow and four or five small children to lament bis 
untimely fate. He was a poor man, and lived with 
his family in a small lodge at one of the gates of Mr, 
Bocae's park. 

After a considerable time hac} elapsed (a .large re- 
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ward being c^ered) some persons were apprehended ; 
but from defective evidence, or other cause, they 
MFcre never brought to trial. 

• Hie lower classes are well aware that poaching is 
ao offence against the law; but, at the same time, 
they regard the legal restraint imposed in respect to 
game as a sort of tyrannic barrier which ought to be 
broken down ; and, consequently, they are far from 
considering it as morally wrong to infringe, as often 
as opportunity offers, those laws which make poach- 
ing a crime. Although these people would despite a 
thie^ and shun his company, yet they look upon a 
poacher as -a fair, if not an enviable character : a 
murderer they would abhor, and shudder perhaps at 
the idea of being in his company; but a poacher, 
who had killed a gamekeeper in his own defence, 
^ould be supposed to have acted, perhaps strictly 
right, or if not^ at least to have committed only a 
crime to which stem necessity had constrained him, 
and which is on that account excusable. Poachers 
too, amongst themselves, are actuated by principles of 
honour ; they regard it as an offence never to be for- 
giveu,,for one of their own body to impeach his con* 
federate ; and it is viewed in this light by the lower 
orders in general — so that instances of one poacher 
impeaching another rarely occur. 

. There is another serious evil attending this mono- 
poly of game, which is that of rendering gamekeepers 
dishonest : the h^h price of pheasants, partridges, 8cc. 
and the ready and general sale which is always open 
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for them, iarfoo great m tesiptettOD to thU last clatttof 
men to be always withstood; and there is no doubt 
but.maDy of them destroy and s^ niore of their mas* 
ter's game than it is in the power perhaps of a nume- 
rous gang of poacherB to effect It is evident^ there^ 
fora, that the very means which arQ adopted to pre* 
vent poaching, not only encoon^e it in a supetiiMr 
degree, but are alio the foundation of all those evik 
which spring therefrom; for it must be here ob- 
served, that there are other serious mischiefr arising 
from this source, independent of those immediatelj 
connected with the practice of poaching. A ann, f«a# 
instance, who has imbibed diis habit, frequently gets 
to robbing hen-roosts, &c. Evil, by thus becoOting 
familiar, loses its terrors, and a strong propensity to 
crime appears^ as it were, inherept, ami seems to im* 
pel die wretch from one gradation to another^ till at 
length transportation b^omes his k>ty or he ends his 
days on the gallows. The arbitrary and occasionally 
imlawful manner, too^ in which these great landed*- 
property men (who are frequently justices of the 
peace) order their gamekeepers or other servants to 
search the cotti^s of the peasants for snared, nets^ 
and guns ; and the manner 9gm m which these petty 
despots execute such orders, very oflten stimulate the 
peasants to retaliation and revenge, and Aey are thus 
instigated to crimes which oAterwise would have 
never entered their heads. 

A certain baronet, of Norman extraction^ who 
Jived in Derbyshire, not far from the banks of the 
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Trent, ^»A whose immorality wm parfaaps equal to 
that of Mirabeau, exercised '^ a rigour beyond the 
law'' in respect to game, perhaps unparalleled* But^ 
notwithstanding all his exfertions, poaching on his 
manors was carried to the moat daring lengths. A 
village at a short distance from his house might be 
said to contain nothing but poachers. — I have some** 
times witnessed thb gentleman's myrmidons make a 
legular search for snares, due. through all the cottage^ 
in the fi^ce, with every mark of plebeian importanee 
and the insolctnce of c^ce. However, io proportion 
aa the purauit after instfuraentl for the destruction of 
game was ardent^ so the arts of evasion multiplied ; 
and \ihen nether cottages nor outbuildings would af* 
Card protection for guns, nets^ gins, &c^, they were 
sheltered beneath the roof of a hay-stack, or other 
place more remote and less suspectedr— This gentle* 
man's asperity was not confined to the poaching frn* 
ternity — he would not suffer an homMirable sportSr 
itian to cross his manors; and yet be seemed to be 
no way attached to the diversions of the field. Birt 
be had attachments of another nature ; the pledges of 
which will prevent, him. from being, forgotten lotially 
for the present generation, should not Us gdod deeds 
reader his memoiy immorUl^ 
. But to return^— Seeing, therefore^ that poaching is 
the soufco whence spring so many evils, would it not 
be advisable to adbpt some mode to prevent it? The 
moralist, and the man of reflection, will answer, cei^ 
ftainly it would ; provided, at the same time, that the 
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remedy will not prove worse than the disease. Now 
the remedy is not only simple^ but attended with no 
inconvenience: it is merely to remove the cause. 
Take away the cause, and the effect will cease, is an 
axiom no one will attempt to deny. The cause of 
poa<^hing arises almost solely from that rigour with 
which the game Jaws are put in force by the gentle- 
men of great landed property ; who indeed but too 
frequently convert them into an engine of litigious 
oppression. I do not mean to say this is the case with 
fill ; but I am inclined to believe the excepteons are 
comparatively few. Even members of the British 
senate, who compfaiin of the encroachments of the 
crown, and make long harangues in favour of the li- 
berty of the people, are frequently found to manifest 
much of the Norman spirit in respect to those ani- 
mals denominated game ; which, as has been befor§ 
observed, cai^ fairly and strictly be called the abso- 
lute property of no one. 

Even, if by chance a gentleman, who is quidified, 
and has taken out a certificate, happen to stray on one 
of these preserved manors, and I believe few will liow 
be found which are not preserved, he is immediately 
assailed by the tenantry of such manor, or an inso^ 
lent gamekeeper, and ordered off, after having been 
compelled to produce his certificate to such a fellow, 
who perhaps is scarcely able to read it. Nor does it 
always stop here : if the lord of the manor happens 
to be particularly ill-natured, an attorney receives 
orders tO' try the sportsman's qualification, with the 
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intention of ruining him^ if possible, by the effect of* 
a longer purse. Such a base idea would certainly 
never be contemplated by an upright or honourable 
man; .but| were it necessary^ I could mention in* 
stances of tftis kind which' have come inunedialely 
within my own knowledge. 

By t)ius depriving the honourable sportsman of a 
little, recreation^ which is attended with neither evil 
to the lord of the manor, nor injury to the occupier 
of the land, arises that encoun^ement to the poacher 
so much to be deplored. Now the fact is, if gentle- 
men of landed property would show the fair and ho- 
nourable sportsman a little indulgence, and suffer him. 
to come upon some part of their manors, *poaching, I 
am persuaded, would greatly decrease, if it would not 
thereby be put a stop to altogether. For by this 
means the poacher would be at a loss for a market ; 
the price of his commodity would consequently fall ; 
uid the emolument, thus rendered small aud preca« 
lious, would be found an insufficient remuneration for 
his time and danger. The sportsman too, thus in* 
dulged, would from interest, as well as a kind of gr^ 
titude to the lord on whose manor he was not mo* 
lested, endeavour to prevent, as much as in his f(xwer, 
a practice so pregnant with moral evil, and which is 
but too frequently the cause of murder ; and game^ 
by this means^ would be much more plentiful ; aa 
what would be thus shot by sportsmen, is nothing in 
^comparison to what is destroyed by poachers. . 

The case hpwevtr at present is fiir lUfierent: I 
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am ftcquaioted with several very respectable gentle* 
men (that take out certificates too) who declare, the^ 
would rather aasiat, than be die means of prosecuftng^ 
a poaeher ; and that this is the general feeling I have 
no bentation in asserting. * 

It must be allowed, that many of these great men 
will, on being asked, give permission for a gentleman 
to shoot one day in the season on their manors ; yet 
there is something so disi^reeabie and repugnant in 
dM idea of soliciting permission for what a person 
coneeivea (after paying three guineas and a half for 
a licence) he has afaready a right to, that many will 
dot deign to solicit it. The trouble too which |re«> 
qufllitly attends obtaiiung permission is not sufficiently 
remunerated by a single day's diversion.— There is a 
sort of pnnctilioos etiquette necessaiy perhaps to be 
obserred in waiting on. great men ; and this, in re^ 
speet to game, is often converted ki^ fastidious ed* 
queue; and I confiras, I scarcely ever reflect on this 
subject, without a train of ideas leading my imagine** 
tioa np these little streams to the great Norman fouih> 
tain. Many of the very r^rmia game preservers are 
radioatty Normsin f and it would seem as if the free 
air of Britain had not completely pWified their blood. 

I am cenfident, that as long as the present syatem 
is practised xA invidiously bringing actions for tree* 
pass, trying qualifications,, and die various other me* 
tbods of torturing die sportsman of small fortune, so 
long will poacliars abmind, and namerous keepers 
widi their aanatants witt m vain be employed to pro- 
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ft«ct tbe game ftom nocturnal (and also diwia^ de* 
ffvdation. In fact, poocinif has aimed at tkat pitch 
of ayftcnuilic perfodion) that oo posnUe aetliod 
will ever prevent it, but the. one I haw pointed out. 
Poaching may even be repvdad as m acienoe 
anxiouslj and intcnsdy sfendied by those who profess 
k, and one in which new discovcriea are daily made* 
For instance, the old method of snaritig with wiae is, 
in a great degree, saperasded by the purse n«t, i«^ioh 
n not only more certfun, hot haree asay thus be taken 
alive, A further improvenent is, coteiing them in 
the day-time with a net, similar to that used for tt6t«> 
ting partridges over a dog, but not so large. Thus a 
couple of poachers may walk over a manor, at thai 
season of the year when hares forsake the covers afid 
hedges, and destroy almost as many of those anianali 
as they please ; and it is astodishihg with what mm 
a net may be drawn over a hare while sitting* lUa. 
invention, I am inclined to think, is of very modem 
date, and not generally known« There, are gnus slso 
made use of, which onserew in two places, and ate so 
coairived that the poacher, after firbg one of these 
(which are very short)^ can katandy take it to pkiees^ 
and put il inhia pocket; and pefhapa much gseatei!' 
fyg^rv^emomtB nay be practised by persons deeply 
skilled 10 the ait, than those I have mentioned. One 
of diia ftatctnily infintned me, that the method ef 
lnkii^:partridges by driving them into the tumal nat 
was 'BOW biA little. nsedy a much meae expedhtiene 
aaethad Mog beva <teo«ared. 
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The secret pleasure felt by vulgar tniiids in caua^ 
ing vexation to those whom diey regard as oppres- 
sors, and consequently as having assumed a power 
incompatible with reason and justice ; the ready sale 
for game, and emolument arising therefrom ; toge- 
ther with the protection and encburagement expe* 
rienced from many respectable characters, stimuiate 
the poacher not only to exertion, but to schemes and 
invention^ which otherwise he would think too dan- 
gerous, or not worth his attendon. 

Daily experience, in fact, evinces the futility of atr 
templiqg to preserve game, by the invidious method 
so generally adopted, viz. of most tenaciously, ar* 
bttrarily, and indiscriminately prohibiting sportii^ 
upon numors is general ; appointing numerous guaids 
to protect the game (who, mostly, are as great 
poachers as any in the kihgdom), and prosecuting 
with Utigious severity in every case where it is possi^^ 
ble for an action to lie* To the credit however of 
some of the English juc^es, many of these actions^ 
when brought to trial, have been spumed with con» 
tempt Lord Eilenborough has, more than once, 
expressed his disapprobation of these vexatious law* 
siuits ; and when^ about three years ago, a trial caaoe 
before him, of a poor man taking up a hare that had^ 
been caught in a snare, his lordship observed, that he 
by no means wished to stretch the game laws ; but the 
words in the act were so plain, making the mem 
possession penal, that the jury, must find him guiky. 
In the case of Marker v< Allm^ at the York spriaf-afr. 
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siBeSy in 180S, Mr. Serjeant Cockell^ in bis addreM to 
the jury, said, ** He trusted there was not a judge Or 
aagiBtrate in this kingdom who would put the penal* 
ties in force against a gendeman who sported honour- 
ably/' Many other mstances nught be given to show 
that both judges and counsel regafd die game laws in 
a very different light from that of engines of legal pei^ 
secution. 

Having said thus much, it nwy not be amiss jwt 
to eaamine how flEur the great knd-^ holders, and lords 
of manors themselves, act consistently with the strict 
letter of the law. For instance, it will be found that 
many persons appoint gamekeepers, who are not le- 
gally qualified so to do» By the £2d and 2^ of 
Car. 1I« c. 25. s. 2. no person under the degree of 
an esqmre has a right to appoint a gamekeeper ; and 
yet nothing is more common : there are numbers of 
gamekeepers appointed by gentlemen who are under 
iie degree of esquire * in the eye of the law, though 
fashionable politeness may denominate them so; nor 
does it appear, that these strict^perseveriMg genlfe* 
men are actuated by motives of justice and equity, 
siiice they not only most glaringly violate the law^ 
but exhibit an overbearing and arbitrary spirit. Some 
of the gentryj^have been describing are of ao selfiA a 
nature,- that, though they do not take the diversion of 
shooting cmce in a season, they will not abater ail 
itfom of the common rigour in the preserwiticm'af 

t * For. who are esquires, properly speakings seethe article 
OQAi.ineATiok. 
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game: wUfe dihtrs ar& so rajMiGioM^ tbat, mat 
content with two or tbrec .mamirs' of dieir owii, 
tiny borrow those which border on then^ in order lo 
eatend a petty tyranny, which by no means harinoi* 
unea with the general spirit of Britfah legislatidti. 

There appears sooething extremely hard, and tery 
ineooRStenti in the idea of one hundred pounds per 
annum in landed property being a sufficient qfualifica** 
tioB for pursning game, whilst one huiidred thoiusand 
per atNmm, cbawn from the fimds^ will not iinawef 
the same purpose. In the pesent state of tbingSy it 
is ridicukxis to assert, that because a man's property 
is vested in the funds, he has nol, in jmtice, a right t# 
share a dkersion, to wUch another person is entitledy 
howk the accidental cirenmstance of bis property 
being vested io laud. Prejudice might say, that the 
person destitute of lands does not ^vufen/^coiitnh 
hute to the support of the gauM, or in other word^ 
IS possessed of no grounds on whicfa it might fenil^ 
tu.i and has therefore no right to kill it Thai, hMPW* 
ever^ is a most hinm aigtimnnt i f&t a.nmn may pos« 
sees a freehold of the neceoBary value, and yet have no 
4it cor* land to aupply foo^ for game,' an the 
erty might consist .whdty of inildings^ In fac^ 
if ilm mim of iundedprofp^rty does not obviously oon* 
Inbute to Iho support of ainands denominaltd. game^ 
ha doea so vktuaMy^iiiaagreat a degree aathe other : 
for what b it Jbut^thamoniod interest of dds kingdom 
thntgUea those stnmg unewa to GommoRoei whkh, 
by opening already market for the pr odn c lini nirf-tftie 
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9M, edaUca the l«iidloffd to procure ao emmnoiii 
renl foe bt» grQund, and coosequently affords the tB* 
mmi an oppcNrtunitj of obtaiaing dioae ezonbitant 
prices for his commodities, without which it wcaiU 
be impossible to pay it? That the game kwa^ taken 
in the aggregate, are illihenil, contradictory, and op^ 
proaaive, mutt be allowed ; but of all the arbitrary 
statutes widi which they abound, there is not one so 
unjust as that which debars the eonimercid part of 
the community from an amosement, innocent in its 
nature, and fraught with the blessings of healdi : par<» 
tieularly when it is considered, that owing to her 
commence, Great Britain not only reigns miatt eas of 
the seas, but commands the greatest respect from aU 
powers in the known world :-^take away her conu» 
merce, and her meridian splendour would be eclipsed^ 
and she would sink into insignificance among those 
very surrounding nations, which ace now eoropelled 
to regard her as the most powerful sovereign «ai die 
faeaof the\earth. 

. Before I conclude, I- w;Ql beg leaye to state a case 
or two, which will serve to iUustmte die natore of 
evidence^ in convictioBs, and actions at law, and af-^ 
Card. perhaps some useful infonaatioB^ 
> IL }^G. H.V. HilU The defendant iras con- 
victed for unlawfully beeping a lurcher and a gun, lo 
kill and de^oy the game, not being duly qualified by^ 
Urn kwa of this realm so to do. Add the conviction 
btiilg'. TCQloaed into the kinf^s bancb by ceriwPim^ 
was yashad; b^cawe it vvaf bily aarened gCBcralljiv 
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diat he was not qualified^ and did not aver that the 
ddendant had not the particular qualifications men- 
tioned in the statute^ as to degree^ estate^ and the 
rest 2 L. Raym. \4\5. 

Id the case of R. v. Jarvis^ H. 30 G. 2, the con- 
▼ictioD set forth, that the defendant did unlawfully 
keep and use, and had in his custody and possession, 
one setting dog and setting net, for the destruction of 
game ; and that he, the said Jarvis, was not then any-* 
wise qualified, empowered, licensed, or authorised, by 
or according to the laws of this realm, to kill game. 
It was moved to quash this conviction. And by lord 
Mansfield, C. J* it was observed: It is now settled 
by the uniform course of authorities, that the quali- 
fications must all be negatively set forth ; otherwise 
the justices have no jurisdiction over the persons 
killing game, or keeping dogs or engines for the de- 
struction of it There is a great difierence between 
the purview of an act of parliament, and a proviso in 
an act of parliament. In the case of R. v. Marnot, 
where the witness swore only generally, it was holden 
insufficient : and the justices who convict upon the 
evidmice of the witness, can have no other or further 
ground to go upon than what the witness swears. 
In the case of R. v. Hill, it is the very point esta* 
blished and settled, that the general averment is not 
sufficient, and that it must be averred, that the. de* 
fendant had not the particular qualificatioDs men* 
tioiied in the statute. In the case of Bluet,, qui idm 
V* Needs (Com. EL6§t), the general avenneni of Ihft 
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defendant's not being qualified was holden to be suF* 
ficient upon ari action, though insufficient upon a 
conviction : for in the examination of the question 
at the trial of aii action, the qualification niay begone 
into. The distinction is obvious between an action 
and a conviction. In the present case, the witness 
swears' generally that the defendant was not quali* 
fied. The justices adjudge it generally, only. The 
stream can go no higher than the spring head. So 
the conclusion which the justices draw fromthe 
testimony of the witness^ must be as general as that 
testimony. In the case of R. 9. Pickels, M. 19 6. 
2. it was laid down as a rule, that the want of the 
particular qualifications required by the 22 and 23 
Car. 2. c. 25. ought to be negatively set out in con* 
victions. And the only question there was, Whe^ 
ther it was necessary to add the inferred or argn- 
nientative qualification, collected from the 5th of 
Anne, c. 14. but not mentioned in the 22 and 23 
Car. 2. c. 25. of bis not being lord of a manor? 
Excqftid probat regulam: Nor was the general rtlle 
at all doubted or disputed in that case. In indict- 
ments upon the 8 and 9 W. c. 26. fok* having a 
coining-press, every thing which shows that the de*^ 
fendant had no authority must be negatively set out : 
And so it was done in the indictment of Bell, which 
was lately ai^ed before all the judges. I take the 
point to be settled by the constant tenor of all the 
authorities; and I think upon vefy good reason (if 
there was need to enter into the reason at large. 
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after it has been UUy settled alreadj).— Mr. J. De&U 
son GODCurredy and said it was a clear case, and that 
it was fully settled and established^ that in these con- 
victions^ the want of the particular qualifications 
must be negatively set out If not, the justices have 
DO jurisdiction to convict the defendant as an of«» 
fender. Avd the evidence and the adjudtcation 
ought both of them to be, that he had not the qoa* 
Ufications which ar^ specified in that act, nor any of 
them. Indeed you are not obliged to go furth^ 
than the words of this act of parliament of the £d 
and 23 Car. 2 \ and diat was the ^ase of R» v^ 
Pickels. But, faowevefy in that case the present 
point was established, and taken to be indisputable. 
There is a koowu distiacticMi between exceptions in 
a statute by way of proviso (which need not be sal 
fortb) and those in the purview of the act ; and le* 
t^iis point there is a very strong ease (R..t». BeU^ 
Post 430.) u pon at indictment for having cx>iniog!* 
instrumenM i» his custody. It was said, that m a 
oonvietion it i# suflkient to pursue the worda of th<l 
act of parliament ; but I think that it ia not 80> aod 
there are many oases where thai has been ffuled 
otherwise. Among other instances^ it was detei^ 
mined in R. v. Chapman, E. T. 28 G. 2. upon a 
conviction of a person for robbing wi orchard, whkll 
the court held not sufficient; bat it ought tehmrf 
appeared of what and how the oi'chard wils robbedi 
that they might judge whether it were a robbery 
vrithm the meaniiHS of the 4S Eliz. c. 7«-^Mr. J. 
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Foster also concurred, and said, that on negative acts 
of parliament the point is fiiUy settled and eetabli(ili>« 
ed, that the partioftbr qnalifioations mentioned in 
tiie purview of tkeuB must be negatively specified in- 
convietions inade upon them. And^ bj the court nte^ 
aipiously, the conviction was quashed. 1 Burr. 14d» 
H, 126 6. 3. R. V. Thomas Spencer Crowtfaer^ 
Tbia waa a conviction before a justice on 5 Asne, c. 
U» for nmag a gim. After staling the information^ 
v)ii4|h n^tived specifically every one of the qoali- 
^cations in W and fl3 Car. ^ c. i5. and which dia* 
closad the falct of the ^fendant's having used « goa 
asMi poinl^rs^ atid killed a partridge ; it stated a s«m» 
iMM» and the appaarmce of ikt defendant ) vrbo 
** bilviBg heard the saase^ and due aforesaid deposi* 
tito of the said B. Tye having been read over again 
to Ike asid E. Tya^ in the presence asd having of 
die saidT«S. Growthar, and the said EL Tye baviqg 
i^n aiiraMd his said dqMMilioB to be true, in the 
pmeaceasid heaaing of the ssnd T. & Crovrther, be, 
d» sttd T.S.GrawdMr^ is aaked by me^ the said 
justice^ If he can say any thing for hiasself, why he^ 
die said T. S. Crowd^r, should not be convicted of 
the preasises above diarged upon htm in the form 
aforcaaid : Whereupon/' &c.-«<^It was moved to qwtth 
this conviction on two grontids: 1st. That the evi* 
denCe on which it was founded was not given in the 
pteaence of the defendant ; for on his appearing b»- 
foin tbe JQsdce, the witnitss t>ttly affifmed bis former 
deposition' to be true; and R. ^.Vipont, % Bmrn 
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1 163, was cited. 2dly« The qualifications required 
by 22 and 25 Car. 2. c. 25* were not ne^tived b^ 
the evidence. The evidence was only general^ that 
what he did was against the form of the statute, 8cc* 
and R v. Jarvis, 1 Burr. 154 ; and R. v. Wheatman, 
J3aiig. S32, were cited,— In answer it was said, That 
the deposition of the witness having been read over 
in the ^presence of the defendant, and affirmed by 
him to be true, was the same as if he had been re- 
swonu That as to the other objection, the informar 
tion had negatived every separate qualification, and 
was so stated in the conviction, and there was no 
occanon to prove it by evidence. If the information* 
be specified, tf general deposition that heis not qualified- 
it sufficient to pot the defendant npon proving that 
be i8.-^By the court. The first objection is good:> 
the witness ought to have beenre-^swom in the defitn^ 
dsnt'S presence. As to the other point, there is no 
case an which it has been directly decided,-!!iat the- 
evidence should negative every particular qualification^ 
It cannot be so from the nature of the case,— ?C!on*' 
viction quashed, i T. R. 125. 

Hence it would seem, that there is more nicety in 
convicting, an unqualified person than is generally 
imaged. From the last case, amongst other thii^, : 
it appears' necessary for the witness to swear, that the. 
offending party is not. qualified ; which, when it is 
considered, seems rather absurd. Certainly, a raan^ 
may swear any things and of course, may. awear. that, 
another is not qualified : but to prove this, in most (if 
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not all) cases, is impossible. It Spears then neces- 
sary for the defendant to prove his own qualification, 
uidess he chooses to appeal to a higher court. In 
qui tarn actions, the defendant must prove his qualifi- 
catioiL 

, To conclude, that I very much dislike the game 
laws, I have already asserted. They might be very 
easily altered and moulded into a form less complex, 
but more equitable. This I would recommend to 
the attention of the legislature ; and if my little vo- 
lume should fall into the hands of any member of tha 
British senate, and should induce him to turn his at- 
tention to this important subject, I > should .. derive 
much pleasure from having written it "^ 

Let not the reader suppose, that in writing this 
work I have been actuated by selfish feelings or party 
spirit: I have candidly stated my thoughts. I am no 
advocate for poor persons, wha pursue field sports to 
the detriment of their, families. My reasoning is 
is solely meant to show the injustice, and even-absur- 
dity of certain statutes. However, if lords of manors 
were occasionally to indulge the lower orders with a 
little field recreation, they would not only find their 
gameincrease^ but would also bebdo^ved and ifespccted 
by the neighbourhood in which they reside, instead of 
being regarded as overbearing and oppressive tyrants; 
but in general they seem to regard strictly preserving 
their majors as a necessary accomplishment, which 
adds a sort of fashionable splendour a&d Agnij^ to 
thdr title and character 
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TECHNICAL TERMS, 

A BRACB of pointers or setters* 

A leash of poititers or sdtera. 

A eomfie of sjNmiels. 

A couple and a half of spaniels. 

A brace of hares 

A leash of hares. 

To steit or move a hare. 

A brace* of grouse. 

A leash of grouse. 

A pack of grouse. 

To raise grouse. 

A brace of black game. 

A leash of black game. 

A pack of black game. 

To nose a black cock or pack. 

A brace and a fai^ of partridges ot biitk. 

A brace of partridges or birds. 

A covey of partridges. 

To raise or spring partridges. 

A braee of quail 

A brace and a half of quait, 



A bevey of quails* 

To raise quails. 

A bracQ of pheasants* 

A leash of pheasants* 

A ai (or nid) of pheasants. 

To push a pheasant. 

A coupk of woodcocks. 

A couple and a half of woodcocks. 

A flight of nfoodcocks. 

To flush a \^oodcock. 

A couple of snipes. 

A couple and a half of siupes, 

A wisp of snipes^ 

To spriBg a snipc 

■ A bOCK OP'tCAItt ^« Wiul uUCKSa 

A gaggle of geese. 
A wing of plover. 
A trip of dottrel). 
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Wild fowl. 
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THB END. 

Primttl by S. Uaniiltony Wejbridge^ Surrey. 
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